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THE DETROIT CONVENTION. 


HE thirty-eighth annual convention of the 
American Bankers Association was held at 
Detroit, September 9-13, 1912. 

The first of the many special trains reached the 
city on Saturday, September 7, and from then on un- 
til Tuesday, the first day of the convention, bankers 
from all sections of the United States, including dele- 
gates from the Philippines, Cuba and Mexico, ar- 
rived in the city and were domiciled at the different 
hotels; the total registration being about 3,000. 

The Hotel Ponchartrain was headquarters, and 
on Monday, September 9, meetings of the various 
committees of the Association were held, at which re- 
ports were prepared covering the work transacted 
during the past year and which would be presented 
to the convention. 

The Executive Council held a meeting in the after- 
hoon, and matters which had been pending were dis- 
posed of, and other business transacted; all of which 
would be embodied in the report of the proceedings 
of the Council for the past year, and referred to the 
convention. 


FIRST DAY’S SESSION. 


The main convention of the Association was held 
at the Detroit Opera House. President Livingstone, 
in calling the meeting to order at ten o’clock on 


Tuesday morning, September 10, used a magnificent 
gavel of solid ivory, silver-mounted, which was pre- 
sented to him by his fellow directors of the Security 
Trust Company of Detroit. The Rev. Frederick 
Deland Leete, D. D., LL. D., of Atlanta, Ga., Bishop of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, pronounced the in- 
vocation. 


The Hon. Chase S. Osborn, Governor of Michigan, 
made a stirring address of welcome on behalf of the 
State. In the absence of the Hon. William B. Thomp- 
son, Mayor of Detroit, Alderman John C. Lodge wel- 
comed the visitors on behalf of the city. George H. 
Russel, president of the Detroit Clearing House, and 
an ex-president of the Association, and Homer War- 
ren, president of the Detroit Board of Commerce, also 
extended greetings. Col. Robert J. Lowry, president 
of the Lowry National Bank, Atlanta, Ga.—an ex- 
president of the Association and one of its most loyal 
supporters—made the response. 

President Livingstone, in his annual address, re- 
viewed the work accomplished by the Association 
during the past year. In speaking of agricultural de- 
velopment, he emphasized the importance of this 
question, and said the great work which is now be- 
ing carried on by the Committee of the Association 
in conjunction with the various committees of the 
State Associations, was far-reaching in the advance- 
ment of this movement. 
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Referring to the work of the Protective Depart- 
ment, he called attention to the comparatively few 
depredations on members of the Association and the 
expeditious manner in which all cases are cared for. 
The constantly increasing facilities afforded by. the 
Department and its detective agency for quick de- 
tection of crime and the work in connection there- 
with, demonstrates the fact each successive year that 
the Association’s vigorous prosecution of criminals 
who prey on its members, is of the most effective 
character. 

Mr. Livingstone in closing, said: “Your General 
Secretary has been most earnest in his work, always 
with the interests of the Association at heart, and 
has made a special endeavor to increase the mem- 
bership of the Association. That his efforts in this 
‘direction have been crowned with success is borne 
out by the fact that the increase during the past 
year is the greatest in the history of the Association. 
His entire staff are both courteous and willing 
workers. 

“While the Association has grown and added sev- 
eral sections each carefully following its various lines, 
and committees, the headquarters itself has neither 
stood still nor retrograded. As George M. Rey- 
nolds put it some time ago, ‘It is a veritable beehive 
of industry.’ 


“The results of the activities of the Association 
during the past year speak for themselves. I be- 
lieve we have nothing but hearty praise for all work 
accomplished, and I do not believe there is any need 
for the admonition ‘Let the good work go on.’ 

“As to the future, I would say to one and all of 
you to lend your aid to the various committees, when- 
ever you can do so conscientiously, also to the Sec- 
tions. 


“During my three years’ official connection with 
the Association, I have received nothing but the most 
hearty support and encouragement from my fellow- 
associates. It has been one harmonious period of 
activity in the interests of this great body, and I 
wish to express my deep appreciation of the courte- 
ous, kindly treatment I have always received at your 
hands.” 


Reports of Officers. 


The reports of the officers were printed in 
pamphlet form and distributed among the delegates. 


The report of General Secretary Farnsworth gave 
a detailed statement of the affairs of the Associa- 
tion. During the fiscal year there was sent out from 
the general offices more than 415,000 letters and 
documents. The growth of the membership during 
the year was phenomenal, being the largest in any 
one year in the history of the Associatiou. It showed 
an increase of 1,251 over the membership of a year 
ago and an increase of 4,072 within five years—the 
total number of members on August 31, 1912, being 
13,323. 


The report of Treasurer J. Fletcher Farrell showed 
the receipts for the year to be $217,152.54. He asked 
that each member of the Association carefully an- 
alyze the Treasurer's report, particularly the finan- 
cial statements showing the appropriations and ex- 
penditures of the various sections and committees. 
Notwithstanding that the carrying on of the work 
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for the year necessitated additional expenditures in 
extending the activities of the Association, there was 
a balance on hand of $3,992.88; in addition to which 
the Association has a surplus fund, invested in high 
grade securities, amounting to $121,000. 


The report of General Counsel Paton gave a sur- 
vey of the year’s work of the Legal Department. In 
regard to legal opinions for members, this branch of 
the work has grown to be very extensive and during 
the ten months since the November convention, 247 
written opinions requested by members from all parts 
of the country, had been forwarded covering a wide 
range of practical questions arising in the conduct 
of the banking business. 


The report of the Library and Reference Depart- 
ment by Marian R. Glenn, Librarian, demonstrated 
the fact that in creating this department, the Asso- 
ciation had introduced a wise innovation; the re- 
sults accomplished by the preliminary work having 
already been of incalculable benefit to the member; 
of the Association in various ways. 


The report of the Executive Council by Arthur 
Reynolds, Chairman, covered the proceedings of that 
body during the year; also the action taken at the 
Spring meeting and the meeting Monday. 


On the recommendation of the Finance Com- 
mittee the Council appointed a committee on pro-' 
posed amendments to the constitution and recom- 
mended a consolidation or elimination of different 
committees, as far as practicable, to avoid unneces- 
sary expenditure of money and to confine, in so far as 
possible, the personnel of the committees to mem- 
bers of the Executive Council. 

A petition was presented to the Council at its 
Spring meeting in May last by the publishers of 
some of the banking and financial periodicals, claim- 
ing that the present policy of conducting the Jour- 
nal-Bulletin of the Association was in competition 
with their publications. This matter was laid over 
until the next meeting of the Council in Detroit and 
the gentlemen requested to appoint a committee of 
their number to appear before that body at that time 
and explain their position, after which the Council 
would take whatever action it deemed proper. This 
committee appeared before the Council Monday after- 
noon and stated their case; after which the Council 
went into executive session and unanimously adopted 
resolutions, copy of which will be found on page 219 
of this issue of the Journal-Bulletin. 

The statistics in the report of the Standing Pro- 
tective Committee showed that the members of the 
Association were receiving better protection than 
ever before and that the work of the W. J. Burns 
National Detective Agency, in conjunction with that 
of the Protective Department, was producing the 
best results. 


Following the report of the manager of the Pro- 
tective Department, resolutions were unanimously 
adopted, copy of which will be found on page 219 
this issue of the Journal-Bulletin. 


The foregoing reports embodying the resolutions 
which had been unanimously adopted by the Council 
were received by the convention and adopted unan- 
imously; the proposed amendment to Article 9, Sec- 
tion 1, being laid on the table. 
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President Livingstone introduced the Hon. Robert 
W. Bonynge, of Denver, Colo., member of the Na- 
tional Monetary Commission, who addressed the con- 
vention on the topic, “Banking and Currency Re- 
form.” Mr. Bonynge said that a general awakening 
in support of an adequate banking and currency sys- 
tem for the country was needed. He also said, in 
part: “Our banking and currency system is uni- 
versally recognized as thoroughly unsound. The prob- 
lem is essentially an economic and business question. 
The experience of the world proves that a currency 
issued by a government, or by a government-owned 
institution, always lacks the essential element of 
elasticity. It is believed that the more the plan of 
the Monetary Commission is studied and analyzed the 
more it will grow in favor, but whether it does or not 
the problem of monetary reform remains with us. A 
solution for it must be found.” 


Reports of Sections. 

At the afternoon session, reports of the various 
Sections were submitted; a synopsis of which will 
be found under the Section headings of this issue 
of the Journal-Bulletin, 


Amendments to the Constitution. 


Arthur Reynolds, chairman of the Executive 
Council, reported the following proposed amendments 
which had been submitted to the Council by the 
committee and which amendments were approved by 
the Council with the exception of the proposed amend- 
ment to Article 9, Section 1, for the creation of an 
Investment Bankers’ Section together with the other 


amendments pertaining to such a Section, which the 
Council disapproved: 


Amend Article 2, Section 1, of the constitution by 
inserting after the word “Association,” in the third 
line, the following: 

‘Upon approval and recommendation of the Mem- 
bership Committee,” 
so that the Section shall read as follows: 

“Sec. 1. Any National or State Bank, Trust 
Company, Savings Bank, Private Banker, Banking 
Firm, or branch of such institution or firm may be- 
come a member of this Association upon approval 
and recommendation of the Membership Committee 
and upon the payment of such annual dues as shall 
be provided by the By-Laws, and may send one dele- 
gate to the annual meetings of the Association; pro- 
vided, however, that no Bank, Trust Company, Sav- 
ings Bank, Private Banker or Banking Firm with a 
branch or branches shall have more than one vote 
unless such branch or branches have separate capital; 
and any member may be expelled from the Associa- 


tion upon a vote of two-thirds of the Executive Coun- 
en. 


Amend Article 4, Section 1, of the constitution by 
inserting after the words “to wit,” in the third line, 
the following: 

“A Membership Committee consisting of five 
members of the Association, who shall be members of 
the Executive Council and whose names shall not 
be made public.” 

Add a new Section of the constitution to Article 
4 to read as follows: 
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“Sec. 7. The Membership Committee shall act 
upon any applications for admission to membership 
in the Association and upon any charges or com- 
plaints against any member. Their action shall be 
reported to the Association through the Administra- 
tive Committee and they shall make rules for facili- 
tating admissions of new members and other mat- 
ters brought before them, subject to the approval of 
the Administrative Committee.” 


Amend Article III by adding a new section to be 
known as Section 14, to read as follows: 

“Sec. 14. The General Counsel shall be under 
the direction of and shall report to the Executive 
Council and shall make a report at the annual con- 
vention of the Association. He shall have custody 
of and be responsible for the documents, records and 
property of the Association pertaining to his office. 
He shall have authority to employ such clerical and 
other assistants and incur such expenses as may be 
necessary, within the limits of the appropriation made 
by the Executive Council for the conduct of his office. 
His duties shall include in addition to the perform- 
ance of specific services which may from time to time 
be devolved upon him by the Executive Council, the 
rendering of legal advice and assistance to the vari- 
ous sections, committees and officers of the Associa- 
tion and the giving of legal advice to the members of 
the Association as may be practicable. In case of 
doubt whether specific services called for by members 
come within the scope of his duties, he shall obtain 
the decision thereon of the Executive Council or of 
the Administrative Committee.” 


Amend Section 2, Article III, of the constitution 
by prefixing thereto the following: 

“During the period of one Association year after 
his term shall have expired, the chairman of the 
Executive Council shall not be eligible for election 
by the Association to any other office; provided, how- 
ever, that this shall not be effective until the year 
1913.” 

Insert at the end of Article III, Section 2, para- 
graph (a) the following: 

“Provided, further, that any group of two or more 
adjoining states or territories having in all one hun- 
dred or more members of the Association, but no 
single one of such states or territories having one 
hundred members, may apply to the Executive Coun- 
cil for representation, and the Executive Council may, 
in its discretion, admit one delegate from such group.” 

Insert after the word “borders” in third line, the 
words: 

“Not provided for under paragraph (a).”’ 


Paragraph B, Section 2, Article III, constitution. 

Amend Article IX, Section 1, by adding a new 
paragraph (c) to read as follows: 

“An Investment Bankers Section whose scope 
shall embrace all matters relating to Investment Se- 
curities.” 


Change present paragraphs (c), 
(d), (e) and (f), respectively. 

Amit from the seventh line of old paragraph (e), 
Section 1, Article IX, the words “Trust Company and 
Savings, Bank.” 

Amend Article II, Section 2, by 


(d) and (e) to 


inserting after 
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the words “private banker” the words “or the mana- 
ger of a branch or investment department.” 
Omit “or” before the words “a private banker.” 


Amend Article III, Section 2, by adding at the 
end of paragraph (c): 

“and the President of the Investment Bankers 
Section”; 
omitting the word “and” at the end of the third line 
from the bottom of said paragraph. 


Resolutions offered by Andrew J. Frame, president 
of the Waukesha National Bank, seeking to amend 
the constitution in certain particulars to prevent the 
rotation of its officers, were withdrawn by Mr. Frame 
owing to the fact that a committee had been ap- 
pointed to revise the constitution of the Association 
and to report at the next meeting of the Executive 
Council, for action at the next convention. 

The committee appointed is as follows: R. E. 
James, Easton, Pa., chairman; W. J. Bailey, Atchison, 
Kan.; O. E. Dunlap, Waxahachie Tex.; C. H. Mc- 
Nider, Mason City, Iowa; Gordon Jones, Denver, Colo., 
and Sol Wexler, New Orleans, La. 


Resolution on one-cent letter postage submit- 
ted by Wm. R. Creer, president of the Cleveland Sav- 
ings and Loan Co., was unanimously adopted. 

(For copy of resolution see page 219 of this is- 
sue of the Journal-Bulletin.) 


Reports of Committees. 


The reports of the following committees were 
received and placed on file, and the committees con- 
tinued: Law, Pierre Jay, chairman; Bills of Lading, 
Clay H. Hollister, chairman; Express Companies and 
Money Orders, Thornton Cooke, chairman; Insur- 
ance, Robert E. James, chairman; Forms for Na- 
tional and State Banks, John M. Miller, Jr., chairman; 
Federal Legislative, E. R. Gurney, chairman. 


The report of the Currency Commission by Fes- 
tus J. Wade, of St. Louis, was submitted; copy of 
which report, together with action thereon, will be 
found on page 220 of this issue of the Journal-Bulle- 
tin. 

John F. Seeley, president of the Commercial Sav- 
ings Bank, Caro, Mich., introduced a resolution re- 
questing the American Bankers Association to advo- 
cate the placing of denominational number in largé 
figures on the face only of the proposed new currency 
of the government and national banks. This matter 
was referred to the Executive Council. 


SECOND DAY'S SESSION. 


Agricultural Development and Education. 


President Livingstone called the convention to 
order at 10 o’clock Friday morning. The invocation 
was pronounced by the Rev. Jos. A. Vance, D. D., Pas- 
tor of the First Presbyterian Church of Detroit. 

The morning session was devoted entirely to 
addresses and discussions on agricultural develop- 
ment and education. 

The Hon. Chas. A. Conant, of New York :City, 
made an address on the subject of “Land and Agri- 
cultural Credits.” 

In the unavoidable absence of Andrew M. Soule, 
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president of the Georgia State College of Agricultural 
and Mechanical Arts, Bradford Knapp, of Washing- 
ton, D. C., special agent of the Farmers’ Co-operative 
Administration Department of the College, made an 
address on “Agricultural Developments and Educa- 
tion.” 

At the conclusion of Mr Knapp’s address, in 
answer to a question by Mr. Edens, he stated that 
the total sum now available for the Department of 
Agriculture in carrying on the work in the cotton 
states, was an annual appropriation of $350,000 and 
that the present Congress recommended an additional 
appropriation of $100,000 in extending the work to 
other states in the Union, making the amount of funds 
now available $450,000. 


The following resolutions 
adopted: 


“That a vote of thanks be extended to Mr. Knapp 
for his very excellent and instructive address, and 
that the Secretary of Agriculture be included in the 
thanks for permitting the doctor to come here; and 
that this Association renew its recommendation to 
petition Congress to add substantially to the present 
appropriation for the prosecution of this work 
throughout the entire United States—also that the 
secretary of this Association write to Secretary Wil- 
son that we fully appreciate the work that the de- 
partment has done, and call his attention to our ac- 
tion on this subject at this convention.” 

Joseph Chapman, Jr., chairman of the Committee 
on Agricultural and Financial Development and Edu- 
cation of the American Bankers Association, reported 
that progress had been made in interesting the State 
Associations in the farmer and in rural conditions 
during the year. So thoroughly has this work been 
done in Minnesota, he asserted, that 83 schools and 
40 consolidated rural schools have put courses of 
agriculture in their curriculum. 

In addition to the work being carried on in this 
country two members of the committee, Myron T. 
Herrick, Ohio, and Edwin Chamberlain, San Antonio, 
Texas, have spent considerable time in Europe at 
their own expense studying the great land banks of 
Germany, France and other countries with the idea of 
informing the national bankers and through them 
the people of the United States, of the benefits de- 
rived by the people of those countries from a scientific 
system of farm financing. 


were unanimously 


The report was received and approved, and the 
thanks of the Association tendered to Mr. Chapman 
and his colleagues on the committee, for the work 
they had done and the good results accomplished. 


President Livingstone asked Mr. Chapman to 
take the chair and call upon such gentlemen as wish- 
ed to discuss the subject. 

Edwin Chamberlain, of San Antonio, Tex., re- 
ported on the information he had obtained while on a 
trip abroad. 

George Woodruff, of Joliet, Ill., also gave his ex- 
perience on the subject of farm finances gleaned by 
him while in Europe. B. F. Harris, of Champaign, 
Ill., president of the Illinois Bankers Association; 
W. W. Bowman, secretary of the Arkansas Bankers 
Association; H. P. Beckwith, of North Dakota, and 
many other delegates made remarks. <A general dis- 
cussion ensued which brought out valuable informa- 
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tion pertaining to different phases of the question. 

A resolution was adopted tendering a vote of 
thanks to Charles A. Conant, and to the other speak- 
ers, for their addresses. 


Invitations for Next Convention. 


Invitations for the next convention were submit- 
ted by General Secretary Farnsworth, of New York 
City, through group 8 of the New York State Bankers 
Association; from Boston through the Clearing House 
Association of that city, and also from representative 
bankers from Atlantic City, through the Atlantic City 
Publicity Bureau, and from Indianapolis, through the 
Publicity Bureau of the Commercial Club of that city. 
He also submitted a communication respecting the 
holding of the convention in 1914 in Buffalo, and 
stated that he had also in hand invitations from San 
Francisco and Seattle for the convention of 1915. 

The city of Boston was selected as the place for 
holding the next convention—the vote being. unan- 
imous. 


The Hon. Charles E. Townsend, United States 
Senator from Michigan, made an eloquent address in 
which he expressed the sentiment that the Associa- 
tion should lead the fight for currency reform. He 
said, in part: “We have heard much of late of the 
‘Money Trust,’ and it has been charged that the great 
banking interests of the country are organizing to 
control business. As a member of the Senate Com- 
mittee on the subject I was unable to discover any 
tangible evidence of such a condition. Our evolution 
is not so great nor so rapid as it might be because 
of special interests and professional reformers. Big 
business should ask no special favors. With its rights 
go duties quite as imperative as the privileges it de- 
mands. The professional reformer discourages the 
real progressive, for his sane and practical methods 
are overlooked in the gyrations of the spectacular 
faker.” 

Resolution of Thanks. 

The following resolution was unanimously adopt- 
ed: “That this convention extend a cordial vote of 
thanks to Hon. Chase S. Osborn, Hon. Charles E. 
Townsend, Hon. Charles A. Conant, Dr. Bradford 
Knapp; and to Hiram Walker & Sons, to the Bur- 
roughs Adding Machine Company, the Underwood 
Typewriter Company, to the George J. Reindell 
Furniture Company, to the members of the press 
and the reporters and the newspapers of the city of 
Detroit; to the Associated Banks of Detroit; to the 
Packard Motor Car Company, and to the citizens gen- 
erally of Detroit who have extended cordial, delight- 
ful hospitality and courtesies to us and have made 
this a gala week for the members of the American 
Bankers Association during our sojourn in this city.” 


Report of Nominating Committee. 


The following report of the Nominating Com- 
mittee was unanimously adopted: 

For President—Charles H. Huttig, president Third 
National Bank, St. Louis, Mo. 

For First Vice-President—Arthur Reynolds, presi- 
dent Des Moines National Bank, Des Moines, Iowa. 

For Vice-Presidents for the different states as 
nominated at conventions of the State Associations 
and certified to this Association by the secretaries 
thereof: 


Alabama—Eugene F. Enslen, president Jefferson 
County Savings Bank, Birmingham. 

Arkansas—Stuart Wilson, cashier State National 
Bank, Texarkana, 

California—C. W. Bush, president Bank of Yolo, 
Woodland. 

Colorado—Chas. S. Haughwout, cashier First Na- 
tional Bank, Denver. 

Connecticut-—C. Leslie Hopkins, cashier First Na- 
tional Bank, Norwich. 

District of Columbia—George W. White, 
dent National Metropolitan Bank, Washington. 

Florida—Bainbridge Richardson, president Ger- 
mania Bank, Jacksonville. 

Georgia—E. A. Pendleton, cashier 
change Bank, Augusta. 

Idaho—G. E. Bowerman, president First National 
Bank, St. Anthony. 

*Tllinois—H. E. Otte, vice-president National City 
Bank, Chicago. 

*Indiana—J. C. Johnson, 
National Bank, Evansville. 

Iowa—B. B. Clark, president Red Oak National 
Bank, Red Oak. 

Kansas—C. N. Prouty, 
Bank, Kansas City. 

*Kentucky—J. W. Stoll, president Lexington Na- 
tional Bank, Lexington. 

Louisiana—J. H. Fulton, 
National Bank, New Orleans. 

Maine—Sumner C. Parcher, cashier York National 
Bank, Saco. 

Maryland—William J. Chapman, 
Maryland National Bank, Baltimore. 

Massachusetts—Frank A. Drury, 
chants National Bank, Worcester. 

Michigan—Vernon T. Barker, 
Savings Bank, Kalamazoo. 

Minnesota—W. H. Putnam, president Bank of 
Pierce, Simmons & Company, Red Wing. 

Mississippi—O. Newton, Jr., president Jackson 
Bank, Jackson, 

Missouri—C. C. Evans, secretary-treasurer Se- 
dalia Trust Company, Sedalia. 

Montana—C. C. Swinborne, cashier Daly Bank & 
Trust Co., Butte. 

Nebraska—L. P. Sornson, 
Bank, Eustis. 

New Jersey—Harry Conard, 
tional Bank, Perth Amboy. 

New York—Bradford Rhodes, president, First Na- 
tional Bank, Mamaroneck. 

North Carolina—W. C. Wilkinson, cashier Mer- 
chants & Farmers National Bank, Charlotte. 

North Dakota—J. J. Earley cashier Bank of Val- 
ley City, Valley City. 

Ohio—P. W. Huntington, president Huntington 
National Bank, Columbus. 

Oklahoma—G. D. Davis, 
of Claremore, Claremore. 

Oregon—J. H. Albert, president Capital National 
Bank, Salem. 

Pennsylvania—W. F. Weston, 
Bank & Trust Co., Kane. 

Sotith Carolina—E. P. Grice, cashier Peoples Na- 
tional Bank, Charleston. 


presi- 


National Ex- 


vice-president Citizens 


cashier Exchange State 


president Commercial 


vice-president 


president Mer- 


president Home 


cashier The Pioneer 


cashier First Na- 


cashier National Bank 


president Kane 
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South Dakota—W. E. Stevens, 
Banking & Trust Co., Sioux Falls. 

Tennessee—I. B. Tigrett, cashier Union Bank & 
Trust Co., Jackson. 

Texas—William R. Hamby, 
Bank: & Trust Co., Austin. 

Virginia—Julien H. Hill, cashier National State 
& City Bank, Richmond. 

Washington—M. F. Ba kus, president National 
Bank of Commerce, Seattle. - 

West Virginia—Edwin Mann, president First Na- 
tional Bank, Bluefield. 

Wisconsin—E. A. Dow, president State Bank of 
Plymouth, Plymouth. 

For Vice-Presidents for the different states and 
territories where the membership in the American 
Bankers Association is LESS THAN one hundred: 

Alaska—C. J. Hurley, president American Bank 
of Alaska, Fairbanks. 

Arizona—J. G. Spangler, cashier Mesa City Bank, 
Mesa City. 

Delaware—John S. Rossell, vice-president 
curity Trust & Safe Deposit Co., Wilmington. 

Nevada—F. M. Lee, vice-president Nixon Na- 
tional Bank, Reno. 

New Hampshire—F. W. Sawyer, vice-president 
and cashier Souhegan National Bank, Milford. 

New Mexico—C. N. Blackwell president First 
National Bank, Raton. 

Rhode Island—Gov. Aram J. Pothier, president 
Union Trust Co., Providence. 

Utah—W. S. McCornick, of McCornick & Co., 
Rankers, Salt Lake City. 

Vermont—Arthur G. Eaton, 
tional Rank, Montpelier. 

Wyoming—H. B. Henderson, cashier Wyoming 
Trust and Savings Bank, Cheyenne. 

Canada—H. S. Holt, president The Royal Bank 
of Canada, Montreal. 

Cuba—J. A. Gonzales Lanuza, 
Company of Cuba, Havana. 

Hawaii—cC. C. Kennedy, president First Bank of 
Hilo, Ltd., Hilo. 

Isle of Pines—E. L. Kennedy, president National 
Bank & Trust Co., Neuva Gerona. 

Philippine Islands—John S. Hord, president Bank 
of Philippine Islands, Manila. 

Porto Rico—C. S. MacDonald, 
Bank of Canada, Ponce. : 

Mexico—H. H. Hanson, manager International 
Banking Corporation, Mexico City. 

For Members of the Executive Council as nom- 
inated at conventions of State Associations and cer- 
tified to this Association by the secretaries thereof: 


president State 


president Citizens 


Se- 


cashier First Na- 


president Trust 


manager Royal 


For Two Years. 


Wisconsin—F, J. Carr, president Bank of Hud- 

son, Hudson. 
For Three Years. 

Georgia—Joseph A. McCord, vice-president Third 
National Bank, Atlanta. 

Idaho—J. E. Clinton, 
City National Bank, Boise. 

*Illinois—Edgar E. Crabtree, vice-president F. G. 
Farrell & Co., Jacksonville; W. T. Fenton, vice-presi- 
dent National Bank of the Republic, Chicago. 


Jr., vice-president Boise 
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*Indiana—Joseph R. Voris, president Citizens Na- 
tional Bank, Bedford, 

Iowa—H. M. Carpenter, president Monticello State 
Bank, Monticello. 

Kansas—E. E. Ames, vice-president Central Na- 
tional Bank, Topeka. 

Maine—E. S. Kennard, cashier Rumford National 
Bank, Rumford. 

Massachusetts—Downie D. Muir, vice-president 
First National Bank, Boston; William A. Mackie, 
cashier First National Bank, New Bedford. 

Michigan—Dudley E. Waters, chairman of the 
Board, Grand Rapids National City Bank, Grand 
Rapids, 

Minnesota—Joseph Chapman, Jr., vice-president 
Northwestern National Bank, Minneapolis. 

Missouri—J. S. Calfee, cashier Mechanics-Ameri- 
can National Bank, St. Louis; A. D. Buckner, cashier 
Paris National Bank, Paris. 

Nebraska—W. H. Bucholz, vice-president Omaha 
National Bank, Omaha. 

New Jersey—H. G. Parker, president National 
Bank of New Jersey, New Brunswick. 

New York—Walter H. Bennett, vice-president 
American Exchange National Bank, New York. 

Pennsylvania—D. C. Wills, cashier Diamond Na- 
tional Bank, Pittsburgh. 

Tennessee—J, L. Hutton, president Phoenix Na- 
tional Bank, Columbia; D. M. Armstrong, cashier 
Commercial Trust & Savings Bank, Memphis. 

Texas—W. F. Mc“aleb, president West Texas 
Bank & Trust Co., San Antonio. 

Washington—-W. D. Vincent, cashier Old National 
Bank, Spokane. 

Wisconsin—E. M. Wing, vice-president Batavian 
National Bank, La Crosse. 

For Member of the Executive Council represent- 
ing the Trust Company Section—Ralph W. Cutler, 
chairman; president Hartford Trust Co., Hartford, 
Conn. 

For Member of the Executive Council represent- 
ing the Savings Bank Section—Wm. E. Knox, chair- 
man, comptroller Bowery Savings Bank, New York, 

For Member of the Executive Council represent- 
ing the Clearing House Section—A. O. Wilson, chair- 
man, vice-president State National Rank, St. Louis, 
Mo. 

For Member of the Executive Council represent- 
ing the American Institute of Banking Section—F. A. 
Crandall, chairman, vice-president National City 
Bank, Chicago, III. 

For Member of the Executive Council represent- 
ing the State Secretaries Section—W. C. Macfadden, 
president, vice-president Commercial Bank, Fargo, 
N. D. 

Nominations for the states that have been starred 
(*) (illinois, Indiana and Kentucky) were as a re- 
sult of action taken by members in attendance at this 
convention as their respective conventions will not 
be held until after this convention. 


Respectfully submitted, 


J. W. WHEELER, 
Chairman Nominating Committee. 


ALFRED A. REMINGTON, 
Secretary. 
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Installation of Officers. 

The installation of the new officers, which is 
always an interesting feature of the conventions, was 
no exception to the rule this year. 

Retiring President Livingstone introduced Presi- 
dent-elect Charles H. Huttig, of Missouri, and trans- 
ferred the president’s gold badge from his coat lapel 
to that of Mr. Huttig, who expressed his appreciation 
of the honor conferred upon him; and in taking office 
said, that the financial and commercial welfare of the 
country was largely centered in the hands of those 
who make up the membership of the American Bank- 
ers’ Assoeiation; and to properly discharge the duties 
of the position with which he had been favored, would 
be his greatest ambition. 

The newly elected president was presented with 
a handsome silver loving cup by the Clearing House 
Association of St. Louis, W. W. Hoxton, of Missouri, 
making the presentation. Two huge baskets of choice 
flowers were also presented to Mr. Huttig by his ad- 
miring friends. 

Vice-president-elect Arthur Reynolds was then 
introduced to the convention and expressed his ap- 
preciation of the compliment paid him in selecting 
him as Vice-President for the ensuing year. 

A magnificent chest of silver was presented to 
retiring President Livingstone, F. O. Watts, of St. 
Louis, an ex-president of the Association, making the 
presentation speech. Mr. Livingstone responded, say- 
ing that he would cherish the fondest recollection of 
the beautiful gift and the sentiments which accom- 
panied same. 

George M. Reynolds, 
dent, then presented Mr. 
president’s gold badge. 


of Chicago, former presi- 
Livingstone with an ex- 


An innovation introduced on the afternoon of the 
last day’s session was the playing of appropriate 
music by a‘band of forty pieces; the members of 
the band being composed of employes of the Packard 
Motor Car Co. 


New Council Meeting. 


On adjournment of the convention sine die, the 
new Executive Council held a meeting and elected the 
following officers for the ensuing year: Chairman, T. 
J. Davis, cashier of the First National Bank, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio; General Secretary, Fred. E. Farnsworth, 
New York City; Assistant Secretary, William G. Fitz- 
wilson, New York City; Treasurer, J. Fletcher Far- 
rell, vice-president of the Fort Dearborn National 
Bank, Chicago; General Counsel, Thomas B. Paton, 
New York City. 


National Association of Supervisors of State Banks. 


The eleventh annual convention of the National 
Association of Supervisors of State Banks was held 
in Detroit during the week and by courtesy of the 
American Bankers Association the members partici- 
pated in the entertainment arranged for the Associa- 
tion. 

It was decided that hereafter the Supervisors 
would hold their conventions at a different period to 
that of the A. B. A. owing to the fact that as they 
were naturally interested in both conventions, better 
results would be attained in that way. The next 
meeting will be held at St. Paul in June. 


INSTITUTE OF BANKING. 


The following officers were elected for the en- 
suing year: President, R. M. Scammon, Concord, N. 
H.; First Vice-President, E. H. Doyle, Detroit; Second 
Vice-President, B. L. Gill, Austin, Tex.; Third Vice- 
President, F. E. Baxter, Lima, O.; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Kelsey Chase, St. Paul, Minn.; Chairman of the 
Executive Committee, William Wright, Salem, Ore. 


ENTERTAINMENT. 


HE entertainment features were of a varied 
Ei character, the delegates and their guests being 
royally entertained during the entire week of 
convention. 
On Monday, September 9, from 12.30 to 2 o'clock 
p. m. the Burroughs Adding Machine Company ten- 
dered a reception and luncheon at their plant, each 
visitor being presented with a handsome souvenir, 
that for the gentlemen being a solid metal ash tray 
and for the ladies a leather portfolio. 

At 4.30 p. m. the magnificent steamer Tashmoo 
was boarded for a ride down the Detroit river, 
luncheon being served aboard the boat. 

One of the most pleasant functions was the ball 
and reception at the Wayne Pavilion on Tuesday 
night. The pavilion was decorated with potted plants, 
palms and ferns. In the center of the dancing floor 
was a space filled with growing flowers which con- 
veyed to the dancers a suggestion of coolness, the 
weather being somewhat torrid. The ceiling and walls 
were covered with American flags, the intervening 
spaces being filled with oil-painted scenes of the city. 
Two orchestras furnished the music, and the affair 
was thoroughly enjoyed by everyone in attendance. 

On Wednesday afternoon, the option of at- 
tending a golf tournament at the Country Club, or a 
baseball game at Navin Field, or taking a trolley ride 
to Mt. Clemens was given. In the evening, theater 
parties were given, the seating capacity of several of 
the Detroit theaters being reserved for both Wednes- 
day and Thursday nights. 


the 


Council Club Dinner. 


HE fourth annual dinner of the Council Club of 
the American Bankers Association was held at 
the Hotel Ponchartrain at 7.30 o’clock, Wednes- 

day evening, George H. Russel, of Detroit, presiding. 
The following is the list of speakers and their sub- 
jects: Festus Wade, of St. Louis, “How the Banker 
Should Combat Socialism”; E. R. Gurney, Fremont, 
Neb., “The Kansas-Nebraska Act”; August Blum, 
Chicago, “A Brief Talk’; William George, Aurora, IIl., 
“My Hobby Pony, or One of Them’; Cornelius A. 
Pugsley, Peekskill, N. Y., “The Ladies.” 

Remarks were also made by Robert F. Maddox 
and Col. Robert J. Lowry, of Atlanta, Ga. and 
others. 

The officers elected for the ensuing year are as 
follows: President, J. J. Sullivan, president Central 
National Bank, Cleveland, Ohio; Vice-President, Ed- 
win Chamberlain, vice-president San Antonio Loan & 
Trust Company, San Antonio, Texas; Secretary and 
Treasurer, Lucius Teter, president Chicago Savings 
Rank and Trust Company, Chicago; Executive Com- 
mittee, Luther Drake, president Merchants National 
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Bank, Omaha, Nebraska; F. H_ Fries, president 
Wachovia Loan & Trust Co., Winston-Salem, N. C.; 
William George, president Old Second National Bank, 
Aurora, Ill.; P. C. Kauffmar vice-president Fidelity 
Trust Company, Tacoma, Wash.; Lewis E. Pierson, 
president Irving National Bank, New York City. 


A. |. B. Banquet. 


NOTHER interesting function held on Wednes- 
day evening was a banquet gives to former 
officers of the American Institute of Banking at 

the Fellowcraft Club. Fred A, Crandall, vice-presi- 
dent of the National City Bank of Chicago, chairman 
of the Executive Committee of the Institute presided 
and made a short address. Col. Fred. E. Farnsworth, 
General Secretary of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion, spoke briefly on the great work which the Insti- 
tute was carrying on and the phenomenal growth of 
the membership since its organization, twelve years 
ago. Short talks were also given by Byron W. Moser 
of the St. Louis Union Trust Company, the newly- 
elected president of the Institute; George E. Allen, of 
New York, Educational Director, and other prom- 
inent members. 


A Red Letter Afternoon at Walkerville. 


MONG the various entertainments of convention 
week, none was more acceptable and in every 
way enjoyable than the luncheon provided for 

the gentlemen by Messrs. Hiram Walker & Sons, Ltd., 
who conveyed their human banker freight from De- 
troit by steamer specially chartered for the occasion 
to their delightful place at Walkerville on the Cana- 
dian side of the river. This luncheon, given on the 
afternoon of Thursday, September 12, under mammoth 
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tents erected on the lawn, was preceded by a cordial 
welcoming handshake by Franklin Walker with each 
of his numerous masculine guests, many of whom 
cherished a vivid. memory of the counterpart of 1897 
when a similar reception and feast were tendered to 
the bankers in attendance upon the convention of that 
year. Nor was the refreshing cheer limited to the 
lawn. It was continued, with unabated geniality and 
abundance, on the boat which sailed its passengers 
into Lake Ste. Claire before returning them to their 
Detroit starting-point. 

The spot chosen for the luncheon, fittingly 
punctuated by toasts to the hosts by President Liv- 
ingstone and acknowledging responses by Franklin 
Walker, was on the banks of the stream dividing the 
two great sovereignties, and was classic in its sim- 
plicity and refinement; and the chastened, charming 
good-taste and restfulness pervaded the administra- 
tive offices, with their up-to-date appointments, and 
the entire environments, 


The whole affair was princely in its generosity, 
perfect in its cultured atmosphere and social warmth, 
and reflected the highest credit upon the hospitality 
and enterprise of this world-renowned firm, whose 
guests were proud to accept this tribute of apprecia- 
tion from such fellow-Americans. 


reception was also given for the ladies at the 
Country Club, cars leaving for the club at 2:30 
o’clock 
There was also a baseball game at Navin Field— 
a section being reserved for the visiting bankers. 
On Friday the ladies were entertained by an auto 
ride around the city. 


ONE-CENT LETTER POSTAGE. 


HE American Bankers Association at its Detroit 
convention unanimously adopted a resolution 
favoring the campaign for one-cent letter 

postage. It is a well-known fact that at the present 
time the profit derived by the government from first- 
class postage matter exceeds $60,000,000 a year. One- 
cent letter postage would mean an enormous saving 
to the bankers of the United States. The project is 
a just one and should receive serious consideration. 


Members of the American Bankers Association 
can aid in this work by taking out a membership in 
the National One-Cent Letter Postage Association, 
whose offices are in the New England Building, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Inquiries for information addressed to 
those offices will receive prompt attention and full 
particulars will be furnished. A publicity stamp is- 
sued by that Association may be secured in any quan- 
tities without cost. 


The work is being carried on vigorously by the 
Association, which is composed of prominent business 
men in various parts of the United States, who are 
giving their time and effort to this movement in the 
interest of the general business welfare of the coun- 


try, without compensation, and the expenses of the 
work are met entirely by voluntary contributions. 


MEMBERSHIP DUES FOR THE FISCAL YEAR 
OF 1912-13. 


N accordance with the usual custom of drawing 
| drafts on members for dues, our Treasurer, Mr. 
J. Fletcher Farrell, of the Fort Dearborn Na- 
tional Bank, Chicago, lll., has forwarded to all mem- 
bers drafts covering dues for the present fiscal year 
ending September 1, 1913. 

A stated period of the year is necessary for col- 
lecting dues, and we find that the draft system is 
the most feasible method, for it avoids any unneces- 
sary delay in correspondence which might otherwise 
ensue. 

The annual dues are payable in advance, and it 
is gratifying to report that a much larger portion of 
these drafts have been paid to date than for any 
similar period heretofore. Those members who have 
not up to the present time honored their draft, are 
respectfully requested to remit promptly to our Treas- 
urer in payment of the same. 
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RESOLUTIONS UNANIMOUSLY ADOPTED BY THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 
AND BY THE CONVENTION AT DETROIT. 


JOURNAL-BULLETIN. 


HEREAS, A complaint was heretofore filed with the Executive Council of the American Bankers 

\¢ Association, of the manner in which the Monthly Journal and Bulletin of the Association Las been 

conducted, and particular objection has been made to some of the subject matter contained 

therein, upon the claim that in the publication thereof a field has been invaded that properly ‘elongs to 

financial publications that are maintained for the emolument and profit of the private owners thereof; 
and, 

WHEREAS, Up to the present time the Association in the publication of its monthly has sought 
to avoid conflict with other financial papers and periodicals, by declining to accept the many thousands 
of dollars worth of advertisements that have annually been offered therefor; and, 

WHEREAS, A special hearing has been granted to the persons making such complaints and a 
careful, patient and painstaking investigation thereof has been made by the members of the Executive 
Council; now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the Executive Council fully approves and heartily ‘ndorses the work of Fred. E. 
Farnsworth and the several Editors of the Journal and Bulletin in connection with the publication 
thereof and in their commendable efforts to make it a live, modern, interesting and valuable monthly 
visitor to the large number of bankers and bank employes of this country, by whom it is agreeably 
awaited; be it further 

RESOLVED, That in the future publications thereof, the object to be sought, is, that it shall contain 
such subject matter as shall be of the greatest good to the greatest number of the members of the Asso- 
ciation and of the Institute of Banking, and the General Secretary and the Editors sha'l be responsible 
for the future success and conduct of the Journal-Bulletin to the Administrative Committee and the 
Executive Council, only. 


PROTECTIVE DEPARTMENT. 


HEREAS, The Protective Committee has made a detailed report establishing to the satisfaction of 
the Executive Council the efficiency of the present protective system; and, 


WHEREAS, It is desirable that the membership should be advised of this satisfactory condition 
of the Association’s protective features; therefore, be it . 

RESOLVED, That the Council hereby expresses its entire confidence in the Protective Department 
and entirely approves of its management, and conveys to the membership of the Association the assur- 
ance of the effectiveness of the present protective methods; and, further 

RESOLVED, That the General Secretary be and he is hereby directed to read to the Convention 
in meeting assembled this resolution for their information. 


ONE-CENT LETTER POSTAGE. 


Waa The annual reports of the Postmaster-General for fiscal years ending June 30, 1910, and 
1911, show that first-class (letter) mail, produced in the first of these two years a profit of over 
$58,000,000 and in the second (the current year), a profit of more than $62,000,000, which sums 
were entirely absorbed by the losses incurred in handling other classes of mail at less than cost of serv- 
ice; therefore, be it 
RESOLVED, By the American Bankers Association, that.all users of letter postage should be ac- 
corded a one-cent rate for the ordinary letter with as little delay as possible. 
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BANKING AND CURRENCY LEGISLATION. 


ACTION AT DETROIT CONVENTION. 


HE unanimous action taken by the American Bankers Association at its convention in Detroit, 
T Mich., has been misinterpreted by the press of the country, it having gone out that the Association 
and its Currency Commission did not intend to be in any way active at the present time, or in 

the near future; in educational endeavor on the currency question. 


The following letter from A. Barton Hepburn, Chairman of the Currency Commission of the Asso- 
ciation, is pertinent and to the point: 


New York, Sept. 27, 1912. 


Col. Fred. E. Farnsworth, Secretary, 

American Bankers Association, 

New York City. 
My dear Mr. Farnsworth: 

Referring to our interview with regard to the misunderstanding throughout the country, of the posi- 
tion of the American Bankers Association and the Currency Commission of the Association, with refer- 
ence to accomplishing the desired reform in our credit and currency laws, it may be wise to restate in the 
Journal-Bulletin exactly what our position is. 

All bankers throughout the country are actively engaged in this campaign of education, manifesting 
their activity through boards of trade, merchants’ associations, chambers of commerce, civic forums, 
economic clubs, and more especially through the National Citizens League, of Chicago, of which Mr. John 
V. Farwell is President, 

It is seldom wise or profitable to duplicate work, and inasmuch as we are all engaged in this propa- 
ganda through the various instrumentalities above mentioned, it was deemed wise not, at the same time, 
to spend the money of the Association in duplication of the work being done locally, and as we believe, 
effectively. It was deemed better to bring this whole question of the reform of our monetary laws to the 
attention of the public, through mercantile, manufacturing and general business sources, as they are 
the interests most to be benefited, whereas, if the American Bankers Association were to dominate the 
campaign, or predominate in it, it might create the impression that it was a movement altogether in the 
interest of bankers, and prejudice to a certain extent the efforts being made. _ 

The American Bankers Association has not in the least abandoned its interest or determination in 
accomplishing the desired reform. It has been seeking to accomplish the desired result through local 
agencies, and is ready and alert to come to the front with energy and enthusiasm, when this subject shall 
be taken up by Congress for probable action. 

Very truly yours, 
A. BARTON HEPBURN, 
Chairman A. B. A, Currency Commission. 


That the members of the Association may know exactly the action taken at Detroit, the report 
of the Currency Commission and the resolution unanimously adopted follow: 


REPORT OF THE CURRENCY COMMISSION. 


To the American Bankers Association: 

Gentlemen: It has seemed wise to the Currency Commission of the American Bankers Association 
to follow in its activities the lead of the Congressional Currency Commission, which has had the general 
subject of currency and monetary reform under consideration for several years past, and which has made 
an exhaustive investigation and research of conditions both in our own country and the other leading 
commercial nations, all of which data has been reported to Congress and been made accessible to the gen- 
eral public. This Congressional Commission has also formulated a general scheme of financial reform 
embodied in proposed legislation now pending before Congress. 
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We had confidently hoped that some tangible results might be obtained from the session of Con- 
gress recently closed; in this, however, we were disappointed. It has seemed to us wiser to work for the 
desired change in our laws through the various local commercial and civic bodies with which we are con- 
nected—the National Citizens’ League, chambers of commerce, ete.—believing that we were more likely 
to obtain results by supplementing the efforts being made by Congress itself, rather than undertake sepa- 
rate or independent work. 

It is idle to hope for general legislation of such an important character in a short session of 
Congress. We may, therefore, fairly conclude that there is no hope for the accomplishment of results 
except at the hands of the Congress and the administration to be elected this Fall. We can proceed 
more intelligently and efficiently after the result of the election is known and we have an opportunity 
to confer.with and become acquainted with the resulting “powers that be” and learn their purpose and 
intention. 

We make this report in explanation:of our seeming inactivity, and in order that the American 
Bankers Association may know that we appreciate the importance of the subject and the responsibility 
resting upon ourselves as members of its Currency Commission. We are satisfied that we have pursued 
a politic course and we trust the judgment of the Convention will approve the same, 

Respectfully submitted, 


A, BARTON HEPBURN, Chairman. 


In order that the position of the American Bankers Association, as to the reform of our financial 
and banking system, may be fairly understood and correctly placed before the public, be it 


RESOLVED, That this Association will 


co-operate with any and all people, in devising a finan- 


cial system for this country, which shall place us on a par with the other great commercial and competing 
nations—a system which shall give to the American people, all classes and conditions, the financial facil- 
ities and industrial advantages to which they are entitled. 


JAMES T. HOWENSTEIN. 


HE death of James T. Howenstein, at Philadel- 
phia, on September 18, 1912, marks the pass- 
ing of the father the American Bankers As- 

sociation. Doubtless no achievement of Mr. Howen- 
stein’s seventy-one years of activity will so serve to 
perpetuate his memory as his calling together what 
became the first national convention of bankers in 
the world, 

In passing a Woman’s Suffrage meeting in St. 
Louis it occurred to Mr. Howenstein that “if women 
can have conventions to heal their sorrows, why 
can’t bankers have a convention to ‘shoo’ their’s?” 

The panic of 1873 had developed among bankers 
a certain sense of community of interest which had 
previously been expressed only through correspond- 
ence or an occasional local conference in times of 
crisis. As Mr. Howenstein said. “We wanted to meet 
each other. The desire possessed us to engage the 
mind for a season in new and restful, and indeed 
educational, objects, to mitigate and counteract the 
despotism of money; to make some dividends out of 
our life time and set apart some days in the year to 
the extinguishment of bad debts, which the eager 
pursuit of business had imposed on nature.” 

With this idea in mind, Mr. Howenstein called a 
meeting of bankers for May 17, 1875, at Barnum’s 
Hotel in New York. The seventeen men who re- 
sponded arranged for the first convention at Sara- 
toga in July of that same year, and thus the A. B. A. 
came into existence. 
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“None of us knew,’ Mr. Howenstein has written, 
“all that was in the egg on which the convention of 
*75 sat and cackled. Many persons told us in our first 
efforts to fix the convention, that it was a wild-goose 
affair—that there was nothing in it, and therefore 
nothing was possible to come out of it.” 


But every A. B. A. member will feel that to Mr. 
Howenstein they owe a debt scarcely to be discharged 
by paying to his memory the tribute of their grati- 


tude. 


PROCEEDINGS FOR SALE, 


HE Trust Company Section has on hand a num- 
ber of handsomely bound copies of Proceed- 
ings of the Section. Volume one contains the 

proceedings from 1896 to 1903 inclusive, and volume 
two the proceedings from 1904 to 1908 inclusive. 
These two volumes contain many important reports, 
addresses and discussions on matters of great interest 
to Trust Company officers and their employees. It is 
confidently believed that in no other books could so 
widé a range of Trust Company information be ob- 
tained. A great many copies have been sold but in 
order to make room for other matter the remaining 
volumes, as long as they last will be sold at fifty 
cents each, postage to be paid by the purchaser. 
Orders should be sent to the Secretary, who will for- 
ward the books promptly. 


Officers, 1912-1913. 


PRESIDENT: 
POILLON. Vice-President Bankers 
Company, New York, N. Y. 
FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT: 


F. H. GOFF, President Cleveland Trust Company, Cleve- 
land, O 


WILLIAM C. Trust 


ANNUAL MEETING. 


HE plan of holding the Section meetings on two 
consecutive mornings, leaving the afternoons 
for entertainments worked very satisfactorily 

in the opinion of all who expressed themselves. It is 
certain that the two meetings in Detroit were ex- 
tremely well attended. The able papers read on the 
first morning were listened to with very great in- 
terest and attention and the discussions of the fol- 
lowing morning brought out a very lively and sus- 
tained interest. F. H. Fries, president of the Section, 
presided, and after an impressive prayer by the: Very 
Rev. S. S. Marquis, D.D., Dean of St. Paul’s Cathedral, 


Detroit, an address of welcome was extended by the 
tion. David E. Heineman, Comptroller of the city. 
Mr. Heineman’s welcome came from the heart and 
his figures and statistics regarding the city were of 


much interest. The address on the “Money Trust In- 
quiry” of George M. Reynolds, coming from one of 
the most prominent bankers of the country, attracted 
very marked attention. His convincing defense of 
the banking and 1 iancial interests of the country 
has been widely quoted by the daily and financial 
press and should do much to disabuse the public mind 
of numerous fallacious notions. The address of Dean 
I’enry M. Bates of the University of Michigan on 
“Some Unscheduled Liabilities” was of unique in- 
terest to the trust company officials present, who 
will undoubtedly find food for thought in many of 
Dean Bates’ points. Breckinridge Jones’ review of 
the achievements of the Trust Company Section since 
the previous meeting i1. Detroit, fifteen years ago, was 
of most timely interest and his statistics regarding the 
growth and stability of trust companies will un- 
doubtedly form the basis of all future papers on that 
subject. 

By resolution offered by F. H. Goff, the secretary 
was “instructed to verify, confirm and extend the 
information contained in Mr. Jones’ paper.” This 
will be done as rapidly as possible and taken in con- 
junction with the valuable statistics and trust com- 
pany literature already obtained and filed with the 
librarian of the Association should prove a valuable 
source of information to our members. 

Owing to the time consumed by the delegates 
present in discussion of the “Segregation of Savings 
Deposits Held in Trust Companies,” there was not 


CHAIRMAN EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE: 


RALPH W. CUTLER, President Hartford Trust Co., 
Hartford, Conn. 


SECRETARY: 
PHILIP 8S. BABCOCK, 5 Nassau Street, New York City 


sufficient time to take up the discussion of the other 
two topics arranged for by the officers of the Section 
and on motion these two topics, “Advantages of Co- 
operative Publicity of Trust Company Functions” and 
“Annuities and Pension Funds for Employees” were 
ordered placed on the program for next year. There 
was not time for the reports of the State Vice-Presi- 
dents to be read and it is hoped that such State Vice- 
Presidents as have not already done so, will as 
promptly as possible, and not later than October 20, 
forward to the Secretary their reports su that thev 
may be included in the printed volume of Proceed- 
ings. 

An interesting feature was the presentation te 
Coltunel Fries, upon his retirement from the presi- 
dency, of a silver loving cup presented by the Sec- 
tion in recognition of his services as its presiden: 
in 1911 and 1912. 


William C. Poillon, vice-president of the Bankers 
Trust Company, New York City, was elected presi- 
dent; F. H. Goff, president Cleveland Trust Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio, was elected first vice-presi- 
dent, and at a subsequent meeting of the Executive 
Committee Ralph W. Cutler, president Hartford Trusi 
Company, Hartford, Conn. was elected chairman of 
the committee and Philip S. Babcock was re-elected 
secretary. 

The new members of the Executive Committer 
for the term ending in 1915 elected by the delegates 
present are: Uzal H. McCarter, president Fidelity 
Trust Company, Newark, N. J.; John W. Platten. 
president United States Mortgage & Trust Company. 
New York, N. Y.; E. D. Hulbert, vice-president Mer- 
chants Loan & Trust Company Chicago, Ill.; Sam W 
Reyburn, president Union Trust Company, Little Rock. 
Ark., and Herbert A. Rhoades, president Dorchester 
Trust Company, Boston, Mass. 

Upon motion of Colonel J. J. Sullivan of Ohio. 
the following resolution was unanimously adopted: 

RESOLVED, That the thanks of the Trust Com- 
pany Section of the American Bankers ‘Association 
are due and are hereby tendered to the banking fra- 
ternity of the city of Detroit and to the newspapers 
and the citizens generally for the many courtesies 
and warm hospitalities which have been tendered to 
us and which we have been the recipients of during 
our stay in this beautiful city. 
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Officers, 1912-1913, 


PRESIDENT: 
R. C. STEPHENSON, Vice-President St. Joseph County 
Savings Bank. South Bend, Ind. 
FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT: 


J. F. SARTORI, President Security Trust & Savings Bank, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


AT DETROIT. 


66 HE best meeting the Savings Bank Section 
T ever had.” Such was the comment heard 
time after time following the close of our 
Eleventh Annual Meeting at Detroit, and coming as 
it did from men identified with the activities of the 
Section from its beginning, we may accept it as a 
fact. 

Detroit crtainly gave us a warm reception, es- 
pecially in the “weather department,” and when our 
registration bureau opened at two o’clock on Sunday 
afternoon, September 8, the thermiometer stood close 
to ninety degrees on ‘he street, and nv one dared 
look at it in the office. However, though the 
weather maintained its unusual activity during Mon- 
day and Tuesday, the registration, large as it was, 
proceeded in an expeditious manner which compelled 
the admiration of all. The supplementary registra- 
tion of members of the Savings Bank Section was 
especially gratifying, being the largest in its history 
and representing between thirty and forty states. 


The meetings of our Section were held in the 
Green Parlor, Convention Hall Floor of the Hotel 
Pontchartrain, Wednesday and Thursday mornings, 
September 11 and 12, and were so well attended that 
before the first meeting was well under way, addi- 
tional chairs had to be brought in, and as the room 
had been arranged for two hundred people, our at- 
tendance was well over that number. 


Word was received just before this meeting from 
the Rt. Rev. Edward D. Kelly, who was to have of- 
fered the invocation, that it would be impossible for 
him to be present, but rather than omit this time- 
honored custom of inaugurating our sessions with 
prayer, upon suggestion of W. R. Creer, presi- 
dent of the Cleveland Savings and Loan Company, 
the audience arose and repeated the Lord’s Prayer 
in unison, after which the address of welcome was 
delivered by William Livingstone, president of the 
Dime Savings Bank of Detroit, and retiring Presi- 
dent of the American Bankers Association. 


The cordial greetings of Mr. Livingstone were 
responded to by President Aiken, who then pro- 
ceeded to deliver his annual address, which with all 
other addresses, will. be published in the proceedings 
of the convention, and will reach all of our members 
in due course. Reports were received from the Ex- 


J CHAIRMAN EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE: 

W. E. KNOX, Comptroller Bowery Savings Bank, New 
York, N. Y. 
SECRETARY: 


E. G. McWILLIAM, 5 Nassau Street, New York, N. Y. 


ecutive Committee, J. F, Sartori, chairman; the Sec- 
retary; the Law Committee, John H. Sturgis, chair- 
man; the Membership Committee, F. C. Nichols, 
chairman; and the Committee on School Savings 
Banks, N. F. Hawley, chairman; all of which indi- 
cated that the past year had been one of ‘1nusual 
activity in our Section; and then came the address to 
which all had been looking forward, “The Postal 
Savings Bank and the Banks,” by Theodore L. Weed, 
director of the Postal Savings System of the United 
States. Mr. Weed spoke in a delightfully conversa- 
tional manner, of the practical and legal aspects of 
the Postal Savings Bank, and then consented to 
answer any questions relative to the law under which 
the system operates. Many questions were asked, 
all of which Mr. Weed answered courteously and 
clearly, and he was accorded great applause when 
at last permitted to resume his chair. There is no 
doubt but that Mr. Weed’s visit to our meeting will 
result in a larger degree of co-operation between the 
Government and the banks, for both learned some- 
thing of each other, which can not help but be mu- 
tually advantageous. After Mr. Weed’s address, the 
President appointed a Nominating Committee, con- 
sisting of G. E. Edwards of New York, chairman, 
J. H. Waas of Iowa and F. C. Nichols of Massachu- 
setts, with instructions to Seport at the next day’s ses- 
sion, and the meeting adjourned. 


Thursday’s Session. 


Despite the many attractions offered by the City 
of Detroit, our meeting room again speedily filled up 


for the second session on Thursday morning, and 
when V. A. Lersner, chairman. of the Committee on 
Methods and Systems, arose to render his report, 
which was the first item upon the program for that 
morning, chairs were almost at a premium. The 
report of this committee had been printed and was 
in the hands of all those present, so Mr. I-ersner de- 
voted most of his attention to that part dealing with 
our Campaign of Education in saving and thrift. 
After stating the steps that had been taken and the 
suggestions which had been offered, he asked that 
his committee be empowered to perfect an organiza- 
tion in every state for the purpose of pushing this 
campaign, stating that it was the committee’s opinion 
that little could be done till this was accomplished. 
A resolution was adopted endorsing the work of this 
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committee and authorizing it to proceed as sug- 
gested, so that we may expect something to happen 
very shortly now in this direction. 

We have a few additional copies of the report of 
the Methods and Systems Committee, and shall be 
pleased to furnish same upon application to the 
Secretary of the Savings Bank Section. 

Next upon the program was an address which 
had been awaited with great interest and attracted 
many outside of the Section, “European Land and 
Credit Facilities,” by Edwin Chamberlain, vice-presi- 
dent San Antonio Loan and Trust Company, San An- 
tonio, Texas. Mr. Chamberlain had just completed. 
an exhaustive study of his subject in Europe, where 
he had gone entirely at his own expense for that pur- 
pose, and where in conjunction with Myron T. Her- 
rick, our Ambassador to France, every facility was 
accorded for such study. Mr. Chamberlain spoke 
instructively and entertainingly upon this subject, 
not suggesting or advocating the adoption of any of 
the European methods here, but with the idea of 
promoting further investigation and legislation along 
agricultural-financial lines. He held his audience 
to the end and was liberally applauded as he fin- 
ished. 

The next address had also been eagerly antici- 
pated, being upon the “Savings Bank and the Com- 
munity,” by John J. P Neyn, Comptroller of the Emi- 
grant. Industrial Savings Bank of New York, now 
the largest savings bank in the world. Mr. Pulleyn 


called attention to the need of co-operation between 
the stock and mutual savings banks of the country, 


pointing out their tremendous importance as factors 
in the development of their communities, and was 
also accorded great applause. The report of the 
Nominating Committee was then called for. and the 
following nominations reported by G. E. Edwards of 
New York, chairman of this committee: 

For President—R. C. Stephenson, vice-president 
St. Joseph County Savings Bank, South Bend, Ind. 

For Vice-President—J. F. Sartori, president Se- 
curity Trust & Savings Bank, Los Angeles, Cal. 


For members of the Executive Committee to 
serve three years—W. G. Toepel, cashier Peninsular 
State Bank, Detroit, Mich.; Clinton T. Rose, presi- 
dent Onondaga County Savings Bank, Syracuse, 
N. Y.; H. S. Cable, president Rock Island Savings 
Bank, Rock Island, Ill. 

These gentlemen were unanimously elected, and 
after the pleasant ceremonies of installing the new 
officers were concluded, the meeting adjourned. 


Immediately following this session, a meeting 
of the new Executive Committee was held for the 
purpose of electing a chairman and secretary for 
the coming year. Wm. E. Knox, Comptroller Bow- 
ery Savings Bank of New York, was unanimously 
elected to the chairmanship, and the present secre- 
tary was re-elected. Also the President was au- 
thorized to appoint a committee of five to pursue the 
investigation and seek the adoption of the segrega- 
tion of savings deposits. 

Too much cannot be said in praise of the efforts 
of the local entertainment committee, who under the 
direction of J. H. Johnson, president of the Peninsular 
State Bank, provided recreation for the delegates. Mr. 
Johnson retires tnis year from the Executive Com- 
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mittee of the Savings Bank Section, after many years 
of valuable service as member, committeeman and 
officer, and as a farewell to his associates upon the 
committee, tendered them a box party at the Detroit 
Opera House on Thursday evening, followed by sup- 
per at the Detroit Club, which for good taste in 
conception and execution could not have been sur- 
passed. 
Results. 

Conventions probably furnish the only tangible 
illustration possible of the results of a year’s work, 
for while the Secretary is in a position through cor- 
respondence and personal contact to know whether 
the work of the Section is a success or not, in the 
comparing of notes by men from all parts of the 
country, meeting in one place, an actual knowledge is 
gained by the membership, which no amount of let- 
ter writing will convey, so that we may tabulate the 
results of this 1912 meeting of the Section as follows: 

The largest gathering of savings bank men from 
various sections of the country on record. 

A greater degree of interest aroused than ever 
before. 

A larger co-operation promised for the future. 

A cordial relationship established with the Gov- 
ernment, 

The direction of thought along agricultural- 
financial lines. 

A practical effort for increased membership as- 
sured. 

A more decided effort toward the universal estab- 
lishment of the school savings bank. 

An assured Campaign of Education in thrift. 

These results are most gratifying and enable us 
to face the future with a marked degree of confi- 
dence. Furthermore, our machinery is all in place 
and good running order, for through the promptness 
of President Stephenson, not only have all of our 
committees been named, but also the Vice-President 
in every state has been appointed, and now let us 
all put our shoulders to the wheel and make this 
coming year the best in our history! 

In order that our members may be familiar with 
the names of our officers and committees, and know 
by whom they are represented in their respective 
states, we publish herewith a complete list: 


Officers. 


President—R. C. Stephenson, vice-president St. 
Joseph County Savings Bank, South Bend, Ind. 

Vice-President—J. F. Sartori, president Security 
Trust & Savings Bank, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Chairman Executive Committee—W. E. Knox, 
Comptroller Bowery Savings Bank, New York, N. Y. 

Secretary—E. G. McWilliam, Five Nassau Street, 


‘New York, N. Y. 


Executive Committee. 
Term Expiring 1913. 
E. R. Gurney, vice-president Fremont Savings 
Bank, Fremont, Neb. 
Wilmer Palmer, president Wilmington Savings 
Fund Society, Wilmington, Del. 
J. F. Sartori, president Security Trust & Savings 
Bank, Los Angeles, Cal. 


INCLUDING BULLETIN 


OF THE AMERICAN 


INSTITUTE OF BANKING. 


Term Expiring 1914. 
G. Ad. Blaffer, vice-president Commercial Ger- 
mania Trust & Savings Bank, New Orleans, La. 
Wm. E. Knox, comptroller Bowery Savings Bank 
New York, N. Y. 
N. F. Hawley, treasurer Farmers & Mechanics 
Savings Bank, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Term Expiring 1915. 
W. G. Toepel, cashier Peninsular State Bank, De- 
troit, Mich. 
Clinton T. Rose, president Onondaga County Sav- 
ings Bank, Syracuse, N. Y. 
H. S. Cable, president Rock Island Savings Bank, 
Rock Island, IIl, 


Ex-Officio. 


W. R. Creer, president Cleveland Savings & Loan 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Edward L. Robinson, vice-president Eutaw Sav- 
ings Bank of Baltimore, Baltimore, Md. 

Alfred L. Aiken, president Worcester 
Institution for Savings, Worcester, Mass. 


County 


COMMITTEES. 
School Savings Bank. 


N. F. Hawley, treasurer Farmers and Mechanics 
Savings Bank, Minneapolis, Minn., chairman. 

A. W. Johnston, treasurer Schenectady Savings 
Bank, Schenectady, N. Y. 

E. G. McWilliam, Five Nassau street, New York, 


‘ (Two members to be selected.) 


Methods and Systems. 


V. A. Lersner, assistant cashier Williamsburgh 
Savings Bank, Brooklyn, N. Y., chairman. 

W. R. Meakle, secretary Paterson Savings Insti- 
tution, Paterson, N. J. 

J. C. Griswold, secretary Excelsior Savings Bank, 
New York, N. Y. 


Membership. 


G. E. Edwards president Dollar Savings Bank, 
New York, N. Y., chairman. 

H. P. Beckwith, treasurer 
Fargo, N. D. 

Geo. W. Felter, 
Bank, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Henry Sayler, secretary Citizens Savings Bank, 
New York, N. Y. 

Wilmer Palmer, president 
Fund Society, Wilmington, Del. 


Northern Trust Co., 


secretary Greenpoint Savings 


Wilmington Savings 


Law. 


John H. Sturgis, treasurer Franklin Savings 
Bank, Boston, Mass., chairman. 

J. F. Sartori, president Security Trust & Savings 
Bank, Los Angeles, Cal. 

W. E. Knox, comptroller Bowery 


New York, N. Y. 


Savings Bank, 


Segregation. 


Clinton T. Rose, president Onondaga County Sav- 
ings Bank, Syracuse, N. Y., chairman. 


Wilmer Palmer, president Wilmington Savings 
Fund Society, Wilmington, Del. 

N. F. Hawley, treasurer Farmers & 
Savings Bank, Minneapolis, Minn. 

W. G. Toepel, cashier Peninsular State Bank, 
Detroit, Mich. 

G. Ad. Blaffer, vice-president Commercial Ger- 
mania Trust & Savings Bank, New Orleans, La. 


Mechanics 


Vice-Presidents 1912. 


Alabama—Eugene F. Enslen, president Jefferson 
County Savings Bank, Birmingham. 

Arizona—Geo. H. Lutgerding, cashier Union Bank 
& Trust Co., Phoenix. ‘ 

Arkansas—S. W. Reyburn, president Union Trust 
Co., Little Rock. 

California—Jos. D, Radford, vice-president Los 
Angeles Hibernian Savings Bank, Los Angeles. 

Colorado—F., N. Briggs, president Inter-State 
Savings Bank, Denver. 

Connecticut—W. H. Catlin, 
Savings Bank, Meriden. 

Delaware—S. D. Townsend, vice-president Wil- 
mington Trust Co., Wilmington. 

District of Columbia—B. F. Saul, president Home 
Savings Bank, Washington. 

Florida—J. D. Puller, 
Savings, St. Augustine. 

Georgia—J. H. Fennally, vice-president Trust Co. 
of Georgia, Atlanta. 

Idaho—F. W. Kettenbach, president Idaho Trust 
Co., Lewistown. 

Illinois—Jos. R. Noel, president North West State 
Bank, Chicago. 

Indiana—Frank C. Bryant, 
Bank & Trust Co., Rochester. 

Iowa—J. H. Hass, president Scott County Sav- 
ings Bank, Davenport. 

Kansas—L. H. Wulfekuhler, vice-president Wulfe- 
kuhler State Bank, Leavenworth. 

Kentucky—E. S. Howard, assistant cashier Louis- 
ville Trust C>., Louisville. 

Louisiana—A. B. Whegler, vice-president United 
States Safe Deposit & Savings Bank, New Orleans. 

Maine—E. A. Noyes, treasurer Portland Savings 
Bank, Portland. 

Maryland—R. M. Rother, president Hopkins Place 
Savings Bank, Baltimore. 

Massachusetts—Chas. S. Norris, treasurer Home 
Savings Bank, Boston. 

Michigan—H. P. Porgman, cashier Savings De- 
partment, Peoples State Bank, Detroit, Mich. 

Minnesota—W. F. McLane, cashier Hennepin 
County Savings Bank, Minneapolis. 

Mississippi—John F. Osborne president Citizens 
National Bank, Corinth. 

Missouri—W. S. Webb, cashier Missouri Savings 
Association Bank, Kansas City. 

Montana—R. O. Kaufman, cashier Union Bank & 
Trust Co., Helena. 

New Hampshire—Wm. P. Fiske, treasurer New 
Hampshire Savings Bank, Concord. 


treasurer’ Meriden 


cashier Peoples Bank for 


president Indiana 
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New Jersey—W. R. Meakle, secretary Paterson 
Savings Institution, Paterson. 

New York—G. E. Edwards, president Dollar Sav- 
ings Bank, New York City. 

North Carolina—C. E. Johnson, president Mechan- 
ics Savings Bank, Raleigh. 

North Dakota—Chas. H. Ross, cashier Northern 
State Bank, Grand Forks. 

Ohio—W. R. Creer, president Cleveland Savings 
& Loan Co., Cleveland. 

Oklahoma—Chas. M. Bosworth, cashier Oklahoma 
State Bank, Oklahoma City. 

Oregon—C. F. Adams, president Security Savings 
& Trust Co., Portland. 

, Pennsylvania—James M. Willcox, vice-president 

Philadelphia Saving Fund Society, Philadelphia. 

Rhode Island—Grant ™ Tayler, treasurer Sav- 
ings Bank of Newport, Newport. 


South Carolina—Henry Schachte, president Ger- 
mania Savings Bank, Charleston. 

South Dakota—Isaac Lincoln, 
State Savings Bank, Aberdeen. 


president First 
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Tennessee—P. D. Houston, cashier First Savings 
Bank & Trust Co., Nashville. 


Texas—H. L. Baker, 
Bank, Paris. 

Utah—Elias A. Smith, cashier Deseret Savings 
Bank, Salt Lake City. 

Vermont—Chas. A. Simpson, 
Savings Bank, Rutland. 

Virginia—R. M. Kent, Jr., cashier Bank of Com- 
merce and Trusts, Richmond. 

Washington—J. H. Edwards, vice-president Dex- 
ter-Horton Trust & Savings Bank, Seattle. 

West Virginia—Alex. Mitchell, treasurer Mutual 
Savings Bank, Wheeling. 

Wisconsin—J. H. Puelicher, cashier Marshall & 
Ilsley Bank, Milwaukee. 

Wyoming—A. H. Marble, president 
Trust & Savings Bank, Cheyenne. 

Hawaii—L. T. Peck, cashier First National Bank, 
Honolulu. 


president Lamar Savings 


treasurer Rutland 


Wyoming 


HE Association has on hand a limited number 
of its publications in excess of its require- 
ments, and will be pleased to mail any of these 

documents, free of charge, to such of its members as 
may desire them. These requests will be filled in the 
order of application, until the exhaustion of the 
supply, 

Many of the books are bound in three-quarter 

leather and contain valuable addresses and reports. 

The Annual Proceedings of the following Sections 

may be secured: Trust Company Section, years 1900, 
1903, and 1908; Savings Bank Section, years 1904, 
1907, 1908, and 1909. 


KEY TO THE NUMERICAL SYSTEM. 


UPPLEMENT Number 2 to the Key to the Nu- 
merical System, showing all changes tn Sep- 
tember 1, is ready for distribution and will be 

sent, free of charge, on request, to all purchasers of 
the Key, by the publishers, Messrs. Rand-McNally & 
Company of Chicago, III. 

The Key to the Numerical System is a useful 
book and doubly so in that purchasers on request, re- 
ceive these supplements containing a complete record 
of new banks, consolidations, mergers, changes in 
clearing house numbers, etc. The Key may be ob- 
tained either from the publishers or from the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association, for $1.50, charges prepaid. 
Your transit department will find the book very 
valuable. 


VOLUME 4 OF THE JOURNAL-BULLETIN. 


of the twelve numbers commencing with July, 

1911, and ending with June, 1912, together with 
a general index compiled in alphabetical order under 
various headings, so that it makes a useful book for 
ready reference. Several copies of this volume have 
been handsomely bound in three-quarter leather to 
match previous volumes. Anyone desiring such bound 
copies can obtain same at cost ($2.50) by advising 
this office. We have also on hand a few copies of 
Volumes 1, 2 and 3. 

Those who desire to preserve the Journal-Bulle- 
tin in bound form, and are in need of any numbers 
to complete Volume 4, can be supplied from our sur- 
plus files until our supply is exhausted. 


V re the 4 of the Journal-Bulletin is composed 


HAVE YOU GOT IT? 


HE book of Printed Forms of the Savings Bank 

Section is still in demand and going nicely 

It contains all forms necessary to the operation 

of a savings bank and its price is $12.00 to members 

and $18.00 to non-members of the American Bankers 

Association. Orders will receive prompt attention 

from E. G. McWilliam, Secretary Savings Bank Sec- 
tion, Five Nassau Street, New York. 
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Officers, 1912-1913. 


PRESIDENT: 
VAN VECHTEN, Vice-President Continental 
Commercial National Bank, Chicago, I1l. 
VICE-PRESIDENT: 


JOHN K. OTTLEY, Vice-President Fourth National 
Atlanta, Ga. 


RALPH and 


Bank, 


CHAIRMAN EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE: 


A. O. WILSON, Vice-President State National 
St. Louis, Mo. 


SECRETARY: 
O. HOWARD WOLFE, 5 Nassau Street, New York. 


Bank, 


THE ANNUAL MEETING. 


HE meetings of the Clearing House Section at 
Detroit, were, perhaps, the best attended ses- 
sions since the organization of the Section. 

This may be taken as an indication that there is a 
growing appreciation of the fact that through clear- 
ing houses, the greatest degree of permanent prog- 
ress may be attained. The meeting was called to 
order by President Ruggles. The Address of Wel- 
come, from Jas. T. Kenna, a noted attorney of De- 
troit, was a fine bit of oratory and wit, and con- 
tained many pertinent suggestions on the subject of 
clearing house incorporation. 


The annual reports of the officers of the Section 
all pointed to the progress that has been made dur- 
ing the past year, especially in introducing the 
Numerical System, and in encouraging the adoption 
of Clearing House examinations. A discussion of the 
Numerical System, led by C. R. McKay, chairman of 
the Special Committee, followed. Mr. McKay gave 
a very interesting list of statistics, showing that an 
average of 20 per cent. of all checks in circulation 
now bear the transit numbers. Chicago heads the 
list with 50 per cent. Baltimore is last among the 
large cities with only 7 per cent. The states vary 
from 40 per cent. for Idaho down to zero, which is 
the unenviable record for Delaware. The experiences 
of the past year have demonstrated that the best re- 
sults are obtained through the organization of 


Local Committees. 


These committees are doing excellent work in 
several cities and it is our aim to have one organized 
wherever there is a clearing house. We find this to 
be the most practical way to reach the banker who 
does not know what the System is all about, but who 
is perfectly willing to co-operate once the idea is 
fully explained. In order to take care of the country 
banker and the bank customers who have their own 
checks printed, the printers and lithographers are 
given information and general instructions concern- 
ing the plan. Self-addressed reply post-cards have 
been sent out in several sections to ascertain the 
names of the banks which have not, as yet, con- 
formed to the requirements by showing the numbers 
on checks and endorsement stamps. It is purposed 
to concentrate the educational work upon these banks 
as soon as all the information is at hand. 


Functions of the Modern Clearing House. 
Sol. Wexler, of New Orleans, made an excellent 
extemporaneous address on this subject, he having 
been called upon at the last moment to fill an un- 
expected vacancy in the program. Mr. Wexler gave 
a clear, but forceful, talk on the evolution and func- 
tions of the present-day clearing house, and his 
speech, which will be printed in full in the Proceed- 
ings, should be read by every banker and student of 
finance. Mr. Wexler likened the Clearing House to 
the ancient Guilds of Europe organized for the pro- 
tection of a particular industry, and in the course 
of his remarks said: “The functions of a modern 
clearing house are, primarily, to correct any evil 
which exists in the banking business at a particular 


time; to protect the banking business itself from any 
criticism or act that might tend to impair or degrade 
the business of banking.” 


Collection of Country Checks. 

At the second day’s session, Jerome Thralls, the 
well-known manager of Kansas City Clearing House, 
gave a full and complete explanation of the way in 
which his clearing house has solved the problem of 
check collection. Mr. Thralls answered the questions 
that were put to him for fully an hour, explaining in 
detail how the country clearing house operates, how 
it has grown from an experiment reaching but 300 
banks, to a very efficieft organization collecting 
checks from 5,600 banks; how it has accomplished 
all this without making enemies, and has become 
the greatest single factor in bringing about true 
economy in the collection of country checks. More 
eloquent than any arguments is the fact stated by 
Mr. Thralls that the average cost of exchange has 
been reduced from 25c and 30c per hundred, to less 
than 10c per hundred. 


Uniform Clearing House Reports. 

Frank Green, managing editor of Bradstreets, 
explained how the business of collecting and publish- 
ing Clearing House reports has been developed. He 
urged the mtembers to adopt uniform methods in sub- 
mitting these reports and expressed the opinion that 
total bank transactions would make very interesting 
and valuable statistics, to be kept, however, separate 
from bank clearings. There is every indication that 
we will begin to collect total transaction figures by 
the first of next year. Already sixteen Clearing Houses 


have agreed to furnish the figures and more are ex- 
pected to follow. 
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HOUSE SECTIONS 


Officers, 1912-1913. 


PRESIDENT: 
W. C. MACFADDEN, Sec. Bankers Assn., Fargo, 


FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT: 


W. W. BOWMAN, Secretary Kansas Bankers Association, 
Topeka. 


SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT: 


HALL, Secretary Iowa Bankers Association, 
Moines. 


SECRETARY-TREASURER: 
W. B. HARRISON, Oklahoma Bankers Association, Enid. 


Ws Des 


CONVENTIONS TO BE HELD IN 1912. 

2- 3 Kentucky Louisville 
16-17 Indiana Indianapolis 
18-19 Arizona Tucson 


ELEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING. 


HE eleventh annual meeting of the Organization 

of Secretaries of State Bankers Associations— 

a section of the American Bankers Association 

—was held in the Reception Room, Convention Hall 

Floor of the Hotel Ponchartrain, Detroit, Wednesday 

and Thursday mornings, September lith and 12th, 
1912. 

President J. W. Hoopes of Austin, Secretary of 
the Texas Bankers Association, called the meeting 
to order, and the Rev. Eugene R. Shippen, Pastor of 
the First Congregational Unitarian Church of Detroit, 
pronounced the invocation. 

Mrs. H. M. Brown, of Detroit, Secretary of the 
Michigan Bankers Association, made an address of 
welcome to which Major S. B. Rankin of South 
Charleston, Secretary of the Ohio Bankers Association, 
responded. 


President Hoopes in his annual address, which 
was somewhat brief, suggested that it would be to the 
mutual advantage of the Secretaries, individually and 
collectively, and to the American Bankers Association, 
to get into closer touch with each other as the closer 
you are to people the more you know a man and the 
more he knows you, which is to the advantage of all 
concerned. 

Secretary-Treasurer F. M. Mayfield of Nashville, 
Secretary of the Tennessee Bankers Association, re- 
ported that the Organization was upholding its former 
record of unanimous membership, 46 Secretaries hav- 
ing paid their dues for the current year, two active 
Secretaries being added to the roll since the last meet- 
ing, Clarence S. Webster of Barton, Secretary of the 
Vermont Bankers Association and Haynes McFadden 
of Atlanta, Secretary of the Georgia Bankers Asso- 
ciation. 

The financial statement showed receipts $486.99 
and expenditures $378.41, leaving a balance on hand 
of $108.58. 

Mr. Mayfield expressed his appreciation of the 


courtesy, co-operation and assistance he had received 
from Col. Fred. E. Farnsworth, General Secretary of 
the American Bankers Association, from Mr. Hoopes, 
President of the Section, and from all of the active 
secretaries who are members of the Organization. 

Charles R. Frost of Minneapolis, Secretary of the 
Minnesota Bankers Association, was on the program 
for an address entitled, “Is It Advisable for an As- 
sociation to Endorse and Receive Special Prices on 
Bank Equipment?” 

In the unavoidable absence of Mr. Frost, P. W. 
Hall of Des Moines, Secretary of the Iowa Bankers 
Association made a talk on this subject in which he 
negatived the idea. 

In a discussion which ensued the fact was demon- 
strated that some of the secretaries were in favor and 
some were against State Bankers Associations enter- 
ing into such a field and selling supplies to their mem- 
bers or endorsing any particular Bankers’ Directory. 

“A Plan to Eliminate Conflict in Convention 
Dates,” was the subject of an address by Haynes 
McFadden of Atlanta, Secretary of the Georgia Bank- 
ers Association, the proposition being to avoid States, 
having closely allied interests, and situated in the 
same section of the country selecting the same dates 
for their conventions. 


Mr. McFadden suggested certain plans to obviate 
such conditions, and it was decided by the meeting 
that such plans should be tried the coming year. 


F. W. Ellsworth, of the Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York, made an address on “The Bank and the 
Newspaper,” which, he said, are two factors that prob- 
ably have more influence in the progress and develop- 
ment of our civilization than anything else. Each 
is essential to our community progress, and neither 
can be dispensed with. 

Judge O. E. Dunlap, President of the Citizens 
National Rank of Waxahachie, Texas, and a member 
of the Executive Council of the American Bankers 
Association, addressed the meeting on “The Boys 
Behind the Guns.” The Judge said that he was not 
unmindful of the fact that the State Secretaries 
played an important part in the organization of 
American bankers. In truth they are the vitals of 
the American Bankers Association because they 
create and stimulate interest in it and do more to in- 
crease its membership than any other factor. The 
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Judge then gave some interesting ancient history of 
the city of Detroit. 

Richard L. Crampton of Chicago, Secretary of the 
Illinois Bankers Association, gave an exceptionally 
able address on “A Central Bureau of Credit Informa- 
tion’ which he said is a financial subject which 
many believed to be the most important now before 
the commercial interests of this country, with the ex- 
ception of a plan for a monetary system, and which 
in a large measure it would serve to make effective. 

W. C. Macfadden of Fargo, Secretary of the North 
Dakota Bankers Association talked on “Wealth Pro- 
duction Activities.” He said that he would consider 
only one of the activities of wealth production—that 
of agriculture, which is a most important one. He 
advised the Secretaries to keep in close touch with the 
Committees on Agricultural and Educational Devel- 
opment of the various State Associations and the 
Committee of the American Bankers Association, so 
that there would be uniformity in the work of these 
committees and the annual conferences which were 
inaugurated by Joseph Chapman, Jr., and which is 
bringing about this uniformity of action. 

The Secretaries, being in her own state and in her 
home town, presented Mrs. Brown, Secretary of the 
Michigan Bankers Association, with a pearl pin as 
a small token of their sincere regard. P. W. Hall made 
the presentation, and Mrs. Brown expressed her 
appreciation of the gift and the sentiment which 
prompted the action. 

The officers elected for the ensuing year are as 
follows: 

President—W. C. Macfadden of North Dakota; 


First Vice-President—W. W. Bowman of Kansas; 
Second Vice-President—P. W. Hall, of Iowa; Secre- 


tary-Treasurer—W.. B. Harrison, of Oklahoma; 
Board of Control—R. L. Crampton, Illinois; Mrs. H. 
M. Brown, Michigan; William J. Henry, New York; 
R. E. Wait, Arkansas; F. M. Mayfield, Tennessee. 


ILLINOIS BANKERS’ 


HE twenty-second annual convention of the 
Illinois Bankers’ Association was held at 
Peoria, September 25-26, 1912. The registration 

and headquarters were at the Jefferson Hotel, the 
convention sessions being held at the Orpheum 
Theatre. These sessions were divided into four sub- 
jects, that of Wednesday morning being “Education and 
Public Welfare,” at which the following program was 
carried out: Invocation, Rev. A. M. Little, D.D., Ph.D., 
of Peoria; Address of Welcome, G. W. Curtis, Presi- 
dent Peoria Clearing House; Response to address 
of welcome, W. T. Fenton, Vice-President National 
Bank of the Republic, Chicago, and President of 
this Association 1898-99; President’s Annual Address, 
_B. F. Harris, Champaign; Address, “Education and 
National Efficiency,” Dr. George E. Vincent, Presi- 
dent of the University of Minnesota; Address, “Vo- 
cational Education,” H. E. Miles, Chairman Educa- 
tional Committee, National Association of Manufac- 
turers, Racine, Wis. 

The afternoon subject was “Finance and Bank- 

ing,” at which addresses were delivered as follows: 
“Business Efficiency in Relation to Finance and In- 
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dustry,” Harrington Emerson, Laporte, Indiana; 
“Bumps,” Will B. McIntyre, Peoples National Bank, 
Rock Island, Ill.; “Supervising ‘Blue Sky’ Invest- 
ments,” J. N. Dolley, Bank Commissioner of Kansas. 

The program for Thursday morning was “Agri- 
culture,” which topic was covered by the following 
addresses: “Agriculture and the Problems of Rural 
Life,’ Dr. William O. Thompson, President Ohio 
State University, Columbus, Ohio; “What We Do In 
DeKalb County,” Professor W. G. Eckhardt, Consult- 
ing Agriculturist DeKalb County, DeKalb, Ill.; “Land 
and Land Credits,’ Charles A. Conant, New York; 
“The Great Opportunity for Organization,” Hugh S. 
Magill, Jr., Princeton, IIl. 

At the afternoon session “Good Roads” was the 
theme, with addresses as follows: “Good Roads and 
How to Get Them,” by Jesse Taylor, Jamestown, 
Ohio; “The Solution of Illinois Road Problems,” by 
S. E. Bradt, Chairman Good Roads Committee; “Talk 
—That’s All,” by Percival G. Rennick, Collector of 
Internal Revenue, Peoria. 

The reports of the Executive Council by S. B. 
Montgomery, Chairman, Secretary Richard L. Cramp- 
ton and Treasurer G. A. Wycoff and the Committees, 
demonstrated the fact that the Association had been 
especially active during the past year, and was in 
a most prosperous condition in every way. 

The entertainment features were as follows: 
Tuesday, September 24, at 6.00 o’clock p. m. group 
dinners at which tables were provided for each 
group in the different dining rooms of the Jefferson 
Hotel; all the arrangements being in charge of 
John C. Paddock, Peoria. The Executive Council 
also had a dinner and meeting that evening. 

Wednesday, September 25, at 4:00 p, m., boat 
excursion up the Illinois River, the “G. W. Hill” 
leaving the foot of Main Street at 4:00 p. m. Buffet 
refreshments served on board. 

Thursday, September 26, luncheon for the ladies 
at the Country Club of Peoria, at 1:30 p. m., auto- 
mobiles leaving the Jefferson Hotel at 1:00 o’clock. 

Thursday evening, Grand Ball at the Jefferson 
Hotel, which was one of the most brilliant func- 
tions ever held in Peoria. 

The officers elected for the ensuing year are as 
follows: President, Johh D. Phillips, Vice-President 
and Cashier Green Valley Bank, Green Valley; Vice- 
President, S. B. Montgomery, President State Sav- 
ings and Loan Trust Company, Quincy; Chairman 
Executive Council, J. S. Aisthorpe, President First 
Bank & Trust Company, Cairo; Treasurer, O. L. 
Hiser, Cashier State Bank of Lexington, Lexington; 
Secretary, R. L. Crampton, 1030-1032 The Rookery, 
Chicago, 


PROTECTIVE WORK. 


The Minnesota Bankers’ Association, 
Offfce of the Secretary. 
Minneapolis, Minn., Sept. 14, 1912. 
LOOKOUT NOTICE NO. 15. 


We have received notice from the First State 
Bank of Grasston that its Certificate of Deposits No. 
3163, payable to A. M.. Hegman for $1,200; No. 2759, 
payable to Mrs. Rebecca Halford for $2,635; and No. 
2724, payable to Edwin E. Lilja for $70 have been 
lost and payment thereon stopped. Duplicates have 
been issued. 
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Also notice from the State Bank of New Ger- 
many that its checks No. 2506 and 2507, $50 each, 
dated July 3, 1912, drawn by A. Mattison to B. Mat- 
tison and M. Mattison (check made out to M, Mat- 
tison being signed by him) have been lost and pay- 
ment thereon stopped. 

Also notice from the First State Bank of Grove 
City that its Certificates of Deposit No. 1878 for $1,000, 
dated September 1, 1911; No. 1879 for $1,000, dated 
September 1, 1911; No. 1880 for $1,000, dated Septem- 
ber I, 1911; No. 1883 for $700, dated September 7, 
1911, payable to Frank A. Carlson; and No, 1858 for 
$607.70, dated August 3, 1911, payable to Christian G. 
Johnson, were stolen from Mr. Carlson on the evening 
of August 26, 1912, at the Union Station, Minneapolis, 
and payment thereon has been stopped. 

Also notice from the Welcome National Bank that 
its Certificate of Deposit No. 3357 for $300, dated July 
31, 1912, issued to Earl Welcome, has been lost or 
stolen and payment thereon stopped. 

lso notice from the Citizens State Bank of Gay- 
lord that its Certificate of Deposit No. 3876, for $80, 
dated September 5, 1912, issued to John Haaheim, has 
been stolen and payment thereon stopped. 


North Dakota Bankers’ Association, 
Office of the Secretary. 
Fargo, N. D., Sept. 18, 1912. 


BULLETIN NO. 138. 


Look out for worthless checks issued by one G. A. 
Sheeran, purporting to represent the Whitney Law 
Corporation, of New Bedford. Sheeran is about 27 
years of age; weight about 160 lbs.; height about 5 
ft. 8 in.; black hair; smooth shaven, but occasionally 
wears short black beard. 

Worthless checks have also been issued by one 
D. F. Rundlett on a South Dakota bank. Rundlett 
is about 35 years old, dark complected, stammers, 
and has but one hand. Is a hard drinker. 

The following described checks and drafts have 
been lost or stolen. Please wire Secretary’s Office if 
presented for payment: 

Cashier’s Check No, 1879, issued by First State 
Bank, Martin, $400; Check No. 29, issued by Gales- 
burg Farmers Elevator Co., $40; Certificate of De- 
posit No. 187, issued by Mekinock State Bank, $200; 
Certificate of Deposit No. 207, issued by Mekinock 
State Bank, $200; Certificate No. 3981, issued by 
Lidgerwood National Bank, $204.35; Certificate No. 
3982, issued by Lidgerwood National Bank, $10; Cer- 
tificate No. 4001, issued by Lidgerwood National Bank, 
$83.85; Certificate No. 3628, issued by Lidgerwood 
National Bank, $135.45; Certificate No. 9438, issued by 
McKenzie State Bank, $30; Certificate No. 1220, issued 
by Security State Bank, Underwood, $600; Certificate 
No. 1230, issued by First State Bank of Bergen, $50; 
Certificate No. 1235, issued by First State Bank of 
Bergen, $15; Certificate No. 2919, issued by Farmers 
Bank of Ray, $100. 


Michigan Bankers’ Association, 
Office of the Secretary. 
Detroit, Mich., September 20, 1912. 


BULLETIN NO. 106. 


Members are warned against a party using rubber 
certifying stamps. Recently a check was drawn on 
a member bank in Genesee County, signed by Geo. R. 
Jones & Co., for $36.50, payable to James Powers. 
Certified by O. F. Davis, cashier, and endorsed by 
James Powers and James Bowder, Dollar Savings 
Bank of Niles, Ohio, and First National Bank of 
Cleveland. Payment of this check was refused by our 
member bank. 

Members are ‘warned against checks signed by 
F L. Remington. in small amounts. .His swindling 
operations have been successful in Hillsdale, Orion, 
Goodrich, Clio, Montrose, Bay City, Flint. Up to 
August 1 he had an account in Bank of Mt. Morris, 
which was checked out at that time, but he still 
continues to draw checks on this bank. 

Advise your customers of both these warnings 
and let us know if these parties are caught. 


Michigan Bankers’ Association, 
Office of the Secretary. 
Detroit, Mich., September 20, 1912. 
BULLETIN NO. 107. 

Members are warned against cashing the fol- 
lowing coupons which were contained with other 
papers in a steel chest recently stolen from a cus- 
tomer of one of our members. 

$2,000 Village of Hamtramck, Nos. 4 and 5, pay- 
able at People’s State Bank. Two coupons (No. 8), 
due November 1, 1912. 

$5,000 Gordon and Pagel Co., Nos. 31 to 40 inclu- 
sive. Ten coupons (No. 3), due October 1, 1912. Pay- 
able at Union Trust Co. Notified Union Trust Co. 
September 12, 1912. 

$5,000 Village of Grosse Pointe 434s, Nos. 6, 7, 
8,9 and 10. Five coupons due October 1, 1912, $12.50 
each, payable at People’s State Bank. 

$6,000 South Shore Gas & Electric Co. 5s, Nos. 
139, 140, 203, 204, 205 and 206. Six coupons (No. 18), 
due December 1, 1912, $25 each. Payable Central 
Trust Co., Chicago. Notified the Trust Co. September 
18, 1912. 

$3,000 County of Chippewa, Mich., Refunding 4'%s, 
Nos. 21, 22 and 23, dated June 1, 1910, due June 1, 
1925. Three coupons (No. 5) due December 1, 1912, 
payable at Chase National Bank, N. Y. Notified the 
Chase National Bank September 14, 1912. 

$30,000 Wayne County Refunding 314s, due May 
1, 1925, Nos. 608, 615, 667, 685, 864, 862, 859, 858, 853, 
851, 852, 850, 839, 831, 686, 694, 683, 684, 668, 616, 617, 
609, 607, 431, 432, 429, 428, 430, 578, 579. Thirty cou- 
pons (No. 5), due November 1, 1912, at $17.50 each. 
Payable at County Treasurer’s office or at office of 
the Fiscal Agency, New York. Notified County Audi- 
tor and Treasurer September 13,. 1912. 

Advise your customers and notify this office if 
any are presented for payment. 


Missouri Bankers’ Association, 
Office of the Secretary. 
Sedalia, Mo., September 28, 1912. 
$100 REWARD! 

A member of this Association at Kansas City 
reports that it has been defrauded by cashing forged 
checks presented by a man fraudulently representing 
himself to be Sam Levy, of Levy Bros., Oklahoma City, 
and who was known at Oklahoma City as Sam (or 
H. A.) Wise. The checks were drawn on the Ameri- 
can National Bank of Oklahoma City, purported to be 
signed by Levy Bros., per Sam Levy, and were pre- 
sented with forged letters of introduction. While in 
Kansas City this man entered into a contract with a 
local firm of architects to furnish plans for a hotel, 
and was introduced to our member by a member of 
this firm. 

We are informed that he, under the name of H. A. 
Wise, gave a hotel at Oklahoma City, a draft for $35 
drawn on Dick Brothers & Co. of New York, for 
which firm and the Girard Trust Company of Phila- 
delphia, he claimed to be a special agent. 

Description—Names given: Sam Levy, Sam Wise, 
H. A. Wise; nativity, unknown, but could be taken 
for a German or Hebrew; age, 45 to 48; weight, 165 
lbs.; color of hair, dark, front part of head bald; 
height, 5 ft 8 or 10 in.; color of eyes, dark; style of 
beard, smooth shaven; features, small mouth, large 
nose; style of dress, checked gray, and blue suits; 
dark gray Fedora hat—at one time wore a low crown, 
black derby hat, bought of A. May & Sons, Grand 
Rapids, Mich.; low cut, tan, box-toed shoes; wore an 
Elks pin with a black background, surrounded by a 
blue circle, head set with brilliants; peculiarities, talks 
a great deal and with a lisp or slight impediment in 
his speech; on the third and little fingers of his right 
hand the nails overgrow the ends of fingers. 

For the apprehension and conviction of this man 
on the crime charged above, the Missouri Bankers 
Association offers a reward of one hundred dollars 
($100). Reward to remain in force for one year from 
date of this notice and to be paid according to the 
by-laws and rules of said Association. 


(Continued on page 234.) 
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LIBRARY AND REFERENCE DEPARTMENT. 


NFORMATION collected by the Reference Depart- 
ment on the subject of agricultural credit will be 
sent to any member of the Association upon re- 

suest. The material consists of statistics, government 
publications, pamphlets, press comment, proceedings, 
and information secured through correspondence. The 
nature of the material is indicated by a few of the 
suljects covered. 


Mortgage Banks and Co-Operative Credit Societies. 


Details of the organization and operation of such 
agricultural credit facilities in: 


Austria Hungary 

Belgium 

Brazil 

Costa Rica 

Denmark 

England 

France 

Germany 

Holland West India 

India Uruguay 

Additional articles on the advantages of a mort- 

yage bank; relation of capital to agriculture; small 
ownership and land banks. A copy of the bibliogra- 
phy of United States and foreign publications on 
this subject prepared by the Library of Congress has 
been made for A. B. A. use. 


Ireland 

Italy 

Mexico 

Norway 
Philippine Islands 
Russia 

South Africa 
Sweden 


Mortgage Investments and Debentures. 


Specimens of standard forms of mortgages, ap- 
praisement and approval blanks in use by mortgage, 
title, trust and’insurance companies have been se- 
cured for loaning purposes, as have samples of dif- 
ferent forms of mortgage debentures such as guaran- 
teed first mortgage participations, installment cer- 
tificates, real estate serial notes, etc. 

Discussion of the subject includes articles on: 

Adoption of European land credit system in rela- 
tion to trust companies. 

Danger in real estate loans. 

Decade of mortgages (Census publication, 1890). 

Farm loans as a standard investment. 

Farmers and the trust company. 

Farm mortgages as trust company investments. 

Farm mortgage market in the East. 

Farm mortgage loan situation in the United 
States. 

How a trust company invests its funds. 

Mortgage loans in St. Louis (1911). 

Procuring good farm loans. 

Real estate loans for national banks, trust com- 
panies and savings banks. 
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Status of western farm mortgages (1910). 
Taxation of mortgages as affecting interest rate. 
Title insurance a f.ctor in real estate values. 


Agricultural Extension. 


Accounts of work being done by bankers, 
United States and foreign governments, 
brewers and other agencies; 
farming; 
contests. 


the 
railroads, 
relation of banking to 
value of agricultural fairs, corn clubs and 


Agricultural Education. 


Work of government, colleges and bankers in 
developing state resources; improving standards of 
education; foreign government :chools of agricul- 
ture, 


Agricultural Methods and Machinery. 

Dry farming. 

Irrigation farming. 

Use of soil surveys, 

Bacteriology and chemistry on the farm. 

Cement on the farm. 

Dynamite on tle farm. 

Electricity on the farm. 

Motor-driven plows, etc. 

Central station current for farms. 

Rural motor vehicles. 

Use of electricity in hail protection. 

Most of the above material consists of articles 
selected for the Department from the Scientific 
American by the editor of that publication, and 
written by authorities on scientific subjects. 


Chemical Aids ‘to Agriculture. 


The Library can supply press accounts of the 
recent International Congress of Applied Chemistry 
in New York, at which European scientists announced 
new discoveries and processes in the production of 


chemical fertilizers, for which factories are being 
established on the continent. Professor Bertrand, 
director of the Pasteur Institute in Paris, told of the 
discovery of manganese as a factor in plant growth 
and the combination with it of a new element, called 
laccase, to produce the necessary fixation of at- 
mospheric nitrogen. 

A noted German chemist gave an account of the 
new industry by synthetic 
processes, and Dr. Samuel Eyde described the big 
power pein in Christiania, Norway, for the trans- 
forming of atmospheric nitrogen into compounds 
which will supplement the diminishing supply of 
Chile nitrates. 

The Department also has information on: 

Agricultural uses of crude ammonia. 
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Atmospheric nitrogen compounds. 

City street sweepings as a fertilizer. 
Manufacture of Chile salt-petre. 

Potash resources of the United States. 
How the scientific farmer fertilizes his soil. 


New Census Bulletin on Farm Mortgages. 


A statistical bulletin covering mortgage indebted- 
ness, size and tenure of farms, with a study of the 
race and nativity of farm operators will be issued, 
probably in October, by the Bureau of Census. The 
material will be arranged by geographical divisions 
and states and include, with other statistics, infor- 
mation on the number of farms in this country; total, 
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improved, and average “creare; value of land and 
buildings; percentage of owned and rented, of clear 
and mortgaged farms. Especially interesting will 
be the study of southern agricultural conditions with 
figures showing the extent of negro farming. 

The Library has a copy of the exhaustiv2 report 
on real estate mortgages made by the government 
in 1890, for the use of bankers who may wish to 
make a comparative study of mortgage statistics. 


The Library acknowledges the gift, from A. F. 
White, editor of the Banking Law Journal, of a copy 
of Maurice Muhleman’s new book, “The World's 
Principal Monetary Systems.” 


REGISTRATION AT OFFICES. 
visitors registered at the Asso- 


HE following 
ciation offices during the month of Septem- 
ber: 


Ames, M. R., Syracuse Savings Bank, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Amick, E. E., Cashier The Bank of Bunceton, Bunce- 
ton, Mo. 

Armstrong, D. M., Cashier Commercial Trust and 
Savings Bank, Memphis, Tenn. 

Aseltine, A. H., “Financial Chronicle,” New York City. 

Ayers, Allen F., Vice-President and Secretary The 
Continental Trust Co., Denver, Colo. 

Babbitt, L. A., Cashier Northville State Savings Bank, 
Northville, Mich. 

Baker, Frederic A., Lawyer, New York City. 


Baker, Lydell, Editor “Pacific Banker,” Portland, Ore. 


Barnet, W. R., Assistant General Passenger Agent 
New York Central Lines, New York City. 

Barrett, Alfred M., Treasurer Guardian Trust Co., 
New York City. 

Bayliss, Henry C., Cashier Bergen County Bank, 
Rutherford, N. J. 

Bigelow, R. L., Bigelow & Co., New York City. 

Bower, Manley, New York City. 

Bradway, Charles A., Treasurer Monson Savings 
Bank, Monson, Mass. 

Brelun, John B., Commercial National Bank, Hutch- 
inson, Kans. 

Burroughs, Clyde H., Assistant Director Detroit Mu- 
seum of Art, Detroit, Mich. 

Calkins, R. R., Vice-President German-American Na- 
tional Bank, St. Joseph, Mo. 

Chamberlain, Edwin, Vice-President San Antonio 
Loan & Trust Co., San Antonio, Tex. 

Colburn, Frederick H., Secretary California Bankers’ 
Association, San Francisco, Cal. 

Cornwell, William C., J. S. Bache & Co., New York 
City. 

Currie, A. H., New York City. 

Cutler, Ralph W., President Hartford Trust Co., Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

Davis, M. D., Assistant Teller Plainfield Trust Co., 
Plainfield, N. J. 

Detwiler, Paul B., Philadelphia National Bank, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Dinkins, James, Vice-President and Cashier Bank of 
Jefferson, Gretna, La. 

Dinkins, Mrs. James, Gretna, La. 

Edwards, G. E., President Dollar Savings Bank, New 
York City. 

Edwards, J. H., Vice-President Dexter Horton Trust 
and Savings Co., Seattle, Wash. 

Faith, D. R., Assistant Treasurer Cambridge Trust 
Co., Chester, Pa. 

Flynn, W. J., New York City. 
Friendly, Edwin S., Financial 
“Times,” New York City. 
Fries, F. H., President Wachovia Bank & Trust Co., 

Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Gibbs, Leroy M., Business Manager Board of Com- 
merce, Detroit, Mich. 


Dept. New York 


Graham, John F., Cashier First National 
Woodbury, N. J. 
Hall, P. W., Secretary 
Des Moines, Iowa. 
Harvey, H,. C., President American Bank and Trust 

Co., Huntington, W. Va. 
—— E. A., Cashier Canton National Bank, Canton, 
Ill. 
Heathfield, Herbert D., Assistant Secretary Boston 
Safe Deposit and Trust Co., Boston, Mass. 
—— W. P., President Planters Bank, Clarksdale, 
Miss. 

Holland, Mrs. W. P., Clarksdale, Miss. 

Houston, Frank K., Assistant Cashier Fourth and 
First National Bank Nashville, Tenn. 

Johnson, E. L., Vice-President Leavitt & Johnson 
Trust Co., Waterloo, Iowa. 

Keyser, W. F., Secretary Missouri Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation, Sedalia, Mo. 

Knox, W. E., Comptroller Bowery Savings Bank, 
New York City. 

Le Gendre, Wm. C., Assistant Manager Brown Bros. 
& Co., New York City. 

Lewis, William Jerauld, M.D., New York City. 

Lounsbery, Raymond, Secretary Brevoort Savings 
Bank, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

McKee, D. H., Vice-President German Savings Bank, 
Davenport, Iowa. 

Maddocks, Sewall T., Cashier First National Bank, 
Boothbay Harbor, Maine. 

Martin, Arthur S., Elizabeth, N. J. 

Monk, W. W., New York City. 

Morris, Joseph L., Credit Man, Franklin Trust Co., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Paul, J. K., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Payne, R. V., State Exchange Bank, Hutchinson, 
Kans. 

Pedrick, William, Jr., Assistant D. P. A. Pennsylvania 
R. R. Co., New York City. 

Pridgen, S. J., Stockholder City Savings Bank, At- 
lanta, Ga. 

Prince, N. D., Cashier Windham County National 
Bank, Danielson, Conn. 

Prince, Mrs. N. D., Danielson, Conn. 

Rollings, Charles H., New York City. 

Russell, George H., President Peoples State Bank, 
Detroit, Mich. 

Simonson, W. A., Vice-President National City Bank, 
New York City. 

Smith, E. K., Vice-President Commercial 
Bank, Shreveport, La. 
Smith, Henry A., Vice-President National Bank of 
Commerce, New York City. 
Thomas, A. N., First National 
Okla. 

Thorne, William J., Syracuse, N. J. 

Townes, Miss, Clarksdale, Miss. 

Weathers, B. S., Transit Manager, Florida National 
Bank, Jacksonville, Fla. 

Wilcox, William A., Secretary Scranton Trust Co., 
Scranton, Pa. 

Wolfe, E. L., Cashier District National Bank, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Bank, 


Iowa Bankers’ Association, 


National 


Bank, McAlester 
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THE CONVENTION AT DETROIT. 


N attendance and in general respects, as well as 
in the specific serious business transacted, the 
convention held at Detroit, September 9-13, 

measured up to the most ardent predictions and has 
passed into history as one of the most interesting and 
noteworthy in the chronicles of the Association. 


The hospitality received alone repaid any exer- 
tions incident to the trip. It was felicitous and pro- 
fuse, and did justice to the occasion and to the repu- 
tation of Detroit as a convention city. The enter- 
tainment details are noticed on other pages of this 
number. It goes without saying that they were en- 
joyed to the utmost by their recipients and vindicated 
the selection of that beautiful city as the theatre of 
our Thirty-Eighth Annual Re-Union. In the name 
of the American Bankers Association we tender to the 
municipality and to the good folk of Detroit and its 
vicinage our grateful acknowledgments and thanks. 


The formal reports of the officers, committees 
and sections submitted to the convention, the ad- 
dresses made and business performed at the several 
meetings of the Association and its sectional branches, 
will be published in extenso in our PROCEEDINGS 
which will shortly be ready for the press. The volume, 
when issued, will invite careful perusal and study by 
those of our members who had the good fortune to 
be present as well as by the absentees. We can here 
do no more than refer to those topics in a cursory 
way. <A patient examination of the printed docu- 
ments will show the exceptional prosperity of the 
Association and its eminently satisfactory progress 
since the preceding convention at New Orleans. 

Without laying stress upon any special feature, it 
may be said that the convention at Detroit was an 
unqualified and admitted success. The present con- 
dition of the organization and the advances made 
within the year in all departments of its activities are 
registered in detail in the reports, the action of the 
Association on important affairs brought before it 
for consideration and decision the PROCEEDINGS 
will record, but the informal interchange of views, the 
sparkling symposiums of meetings by the -way, the 
countless friendly incidents, the intellectual flotsam 


and jetsam inseparable from the commingling of 
many minds, divergent perhaps at some essential 
points yet all actuated by a common fealty to the As- 
sociaton and its work—its fundamental principles and 
policies, its accomplishments and endeavors, its plans 
for the future in great, broad fields of public useful- 
ness—these will be held in memory as unwritten treas- 
ures, incapable of rehearsal or retelling, animating 
the younger members and rejuvenating those of riper 
experience and years, kindling in all a fellow-sympathy 
as to by-gone scenes and the most pleasurable antici- 
pation of events to come. It is a wise act for the 
steady bankers of this vast continent to get away for 
a while from their counting-rooms and prosaic tomes 
of figures and statistics and regale themselves in the 
high realms of fraternity and cheerfulness and good- 
will-toward-all which these annual conventions so 
happily and inimitably afford, and to those who were 
at Detroit, to those who were unfortunately prevented 
from participation, let us extend the hope that each 
successive convention will be equally memorable in 
its outcome, as generously attended, as auspicious in 
its actual results and in its auguries. 

What the American Bankers Association has ac- 
complished for the betterment of the banking in- 
terests of the country and for the welfare of the 
American people generally, since its inception in 1875, 
may not be realized by many of its members. It is 
a subject not properly or intelligently understood by 
the masses, who know the Association, if at all, scarce- 
ly more than in name. It is one on which at this time 
we may profitably ponder. 

Throughout the thirty-seven years of its exist- 
ence, in fair weather and in storm, in the darkest 
hours of panic and depression as in the brightest days 
of national prosperity, the American Bankers As- 
sociation, amid all vicissitudes, has stood vigilently, 
valiently, unfalteringly and confidently for all that is 
best in the financial and commercial world. It has 
been representative of the highest type of citizenship 
and altruistic public thought. Its good-faith and 
patriotic efforts have inspired and underly notable 
measures placed upon our statute-books and em- 
bodied in the economic history of the land. In the 
archives of practical achievements its work is im- 
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perishably recorded. Its unselfish, redoubtable spirit 
is formidably manifested today in propagandas of pre- 
eminent, world-wide significance and moment. These 
words are not one whit extravagant. 

Its influence in questions relating to banking and 
currency reform, in the demand for uniformity of ne- 
gotiable-instrument acts in the various States of the 
Union, in agitations resulting in Federal bill-of- 
lading legislation, protection of depositors and banks 
alike against frauds and burglaries, the adoption of 
the single gold-standard, the establishment of a uni- 
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versal money-order system and the traveler’s check 
good all over the civilized earth, improvement in the 
conditions of our schools and farms—these are but a 
few of the lines along which its power has been ex- 
erted and for which it is ungrudgingly awarded praise 
by publicists and students familiar with the industrial 
developments and educational movements of the age. 
And as it has stood in the past, so it stands to- 
day: A Sentinel upon the Tower, guarding the Na- 
tion’s credit, ever-watchful of the true business and 
material interests and destinies of our Republic! 


A. B. A. MORTUARY RECORD REPORTED DURING SEPTEMBER. 


Close, George W.—President Commercial Savings Bank and Trust Company, Toledo, Ohio. 
Coward, Richard—President Fir&St State Savings Bank, Bronson, Mich, 

Daily, Dr. Francis M.—Director German National Bank, Beloit, Kans. 

De Laittre, John—President Farmers and Mechanics Savings Bank, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Kitchen, J. S.—Director Farmers National Bank, Springfield, Ohio. 

Lamb, J. Warren—Director Cooperstown National Bank, Cooperstown, N. Y. 

Niezer, J. B.—Director The German American National Bank, Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Rodes, Waller—President Phoenix & Third National Bank, Lexington, Ky. 

Sterrett, W. N.-—Director Juniata Valley National Bank, Mifflintown, Pa. 

Wycoff, A. B.—Director First National Bank, Stroudsburg, Pa. 


PROTECTIVE WORK OF STATE BANKERS’ 
ASSOCIATIONS. 


Montana Bankers’ Association, 
Office of the Secretary. 
Great Falls, Mont., August 28, 1912. 


BULLETIN NO. 135. 


Advice has just reached this office concerning the 
operations of a clever swindler who has recently is- 
sued numerous bogus checks in Butte and vicinity. 
The checks are signed “James Stitz’ or “James D. 
Bliss,” and are drawn on the Traders’ National Bank 
of Spokane, Washington, in amounts ranging from 
$10 to $250. His plan is to rent and furnish an office, 
ostensibly for the purpose of conducting a brokerage 
business, paying for rental and furniture with bogus 
checks. While these checks are in transit he negoti- 
ates a number of checks for smaller amounts at 
stores where purchases were made, and elsewhere, 


and then disappears. 

Description—Age, 27 or 28; weight, 140; eyes, 
blue; hair, light brown; sharp, clean-cut features; 
very careful dresser; intelligent and good talker. 

Look out for party giving name of James P. 
Sullivan, who is issuing worthless checks drawn on 
Ladd & Tilton Bank of Portland, Oregon. Claims to 
be in the market for farm property and negotiates 
with local real estate agents pending the arrival of 
his father. Remains long enough to establish an ac- 


quaintance sufficient to enable him to realize on a 
number of checks purporting to be signed by his 
father, Martin P. Sullivan, and immediately disap- 
pears. 

Description—Height, 5 ft. 8 or 9 in; 
slender build; gray eyes; tanned complexion. 

Wire this office if information concerning above 
parties is received. 


rather 


Michigan Bankers’ Association, 
Office of the Secretary. 
Detroit, Mich., September 3, 1912. 


WARNING! 
BULLETIN NO. 104. 


Members are warned against a young man of 
Vicksburg, Mich., who has secured a check book of 
the Farmers State Bank of White Pigeon, and is 
floating checks signed with different names on them 
in amounts from $5 to $10. He answers to the de- 
scription of about 22 years of age, light complexion, 
150 Ibs., 5 ft. 6 in. tall. 

Another party presenting drafts to be cashed, 
purporting to be drawn by Geo. C. Jones, sales man- 
ager of the Capudine Chemical Co., of Raleigh, N. C., 
payable to F. H. Rexford, salesman, has been suc- 
cessful in Livingston County in his swindling opera- 
tions. Look out for him. He is about 5 ft. 6 in. tall, 
and has dark complexion, 
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THE INCORPORATION OF BANKERS’ 
ASSOCIATIONS. 


HE “question has occasionally been discussed 
whether there are any advantages in a cor- 
porate form of organization of a State Bankers’ 

Association over the voluntary form which is the 
usual method of organization of such Associations. 
When in Detroit at the Annual Convention of the 
American Bankers’ Association, General Counsel met 
a Committee of the Illinois’ Bankers’ Association 
which had been appointed to look into the question 
of the advisability of incorporating that Association 
and make a report at the forthcoming convention to 
be held in Peoria on September 25 and 26. At the re- 
quest of this Committee General Counsel prepared 
and forwarded a letter giving his views on the sub- 
ject. The Committee made an unanimous report to 


the Illinois Convention against incorporation and sub- 
mitted this letter as a part of their report and the 
Convention unanimously adopted the report of the 
Committee. 

By consent of the Committee, copy of this letter 


is published below for general information and with 
the thought that it may call forth views from some 
members on the general subject which may be useful: 


New York, Sept. 18, 1912. 
Mr. William George, 
Aurora, Illinois. 


Dear Mr. George.—Just returning from the Detroit 
Convention, I am writing you according to promise 
upon the general question whether there are superior 
advantages in a corporate over an unincorporated 
form of organization of a State Bankers’ Association. 
I regret that I am not afforded opportunity to give 
this subject the thorough consideration it deserves in 
the light of authorities bearing on the status and 
liabilities of members of unincorporated associations, 
but you have requested an immediate reply prior 
to meeting of the Illinois Bankers’ Association where 
the question is to be discussed. 

The general form of organization of Bankers’ 
Associations and of Clearing House Associations 
throughout the country down to the present time has 
been the voluntary, unincorporated form, the con- 
stitution and by-laws of the Association forming a 
contract between its members; and it is lawful for 
banks, as corporations, to become associated together 
under such form of contract where the objects of 
Association are to facilitate the legitimate business of 
the member banks and involve no business under- 
taking by or on behalf of the associated banks. This 
was so declared in Philler v. Patterson, 168 Pa. St. 
468 wherein it was held that a Clearing House Asso- 
ciation organized by the national banks of a particular 
locality for the purpose of facilitating the settlement 
of daily balances between them, without involving any 
element of speculation or any business undertaking 
by or on behalf of the associated banks did not violate 
the statutes of the United States relating to the na- 
tional banks or transcend the limits which these 
statutes have drawn about the business of banking. 


In other words, it was held within the chartered 
powers of the national banks to become members of 
a Clearing House Association operating under a con- 
stitution and by-laws. 

Members of unincorporated Associations which 
undertake no business for profit are not held liable as 
partners but such members are, as a general proposi- 
tion, individually liable upon contracts lawfully made 
by the Association through its authorized officers 
upon the principle of agency. Should an Associa- 
tion, through its officers, undertake any businéss in- 
volving trade and profit which was beyond the 
chartered powers of the member banks to engage in 
in associated form, there would seem to be certain 
barriers to liability, as partners, of bank corporation 
members, namely: (1) unless such transactions were 
provided for in the constitution or contract of Asso- 
ciation or in pursuance of powers conferred therein, 
they would be beyond the scope of authority of the 
Association officers and not binding on individual, 
non-assenting members and (2) even if so provided 
for, it would seem that ultra vires could be pleaded 
by corporation members, 

The general rule seems to be that if a debt or 
liability is contracted entirely dehors the scope of the 
Association, only those members who assent, partici- 
pate or ratify are liable (4. Cyc. 311 and cases cited) 
and where a member is a corporation there would, 
as above said, be the additional defense of ultra vires. 
Concerning responsibility of members for torts, the 
general rule is that a member is responsible for tortu- 
ous acts committed by the Association when it can 
fairly be assumed that they are within the scope 
of the purposes for which the organization was 
formed (4 Cyc. 312 and cases cited). 

The above, broadly speaking, being the relation 
and liability of members of an unincorporated Asso- 
ciation, the question presents itself whether, in case 
of Bankers’ Associations, a corporate form of or- 
ganization would give the banks superior advantages 
and better supply the needs of the situation. Thus 
far members of Bankers’ Associations, so far as my 
knowledge extends, have been put to very little, if any, 
inconvenience because of a liability for debts of the 
Association lawfully contracted or for torts committed 
through the instrumentality of the Association. The 
written constitutions of such Associations generally 
provide a limit of contractual liability to dues col- 
lected from members, and waiving the question 
whether this would protect individual members should 
the funds be temporarily insufficient and a contract 
exceed the contribution, as matter of fact the ordi- 
nary and lawful debts contracted by Bankers’ Asso- 
ciations are always taken care of from the Associa- 
tion treasury and suits against individual members 
upon an Association indebtedness are of rare occur- 
rence. Unless, therefore, there are controlling reasons 
why a corporate form of organization is more advan- 
tageous, the “let well enough alone” proposition would 
apply. 

You state that the following reasons have been 
suggested why a corporation would be superior to 
the present unincorporated form of organization in 
Illinois: 

1. Because of probable annoyance to individual 
members by being subjected to suits upon Associa- 
tion contracts, such as offers of rewards, etc. 

2. Because, in view of a contract entered into 
by the Association in the name of its Secretary by 
which members secure insurance at reduced rates in 
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the form of commissions on insurance sold which are 
paid to the Secretary and placed in the Association 
Treasury, there is danger, (1) that such contract 
would transform the Association into an Association 
for profit and make the individual members liable as 
partners (2) that member corporations authorizing 
such contract would be exceeding their powers in 
entering into partnership relations with each other and 
subject themselves to fine and judgment of ouster and 
(8) that such contract would, if a prospective anti- 
rebate law is passed by the next legislature, violate 
such law and subject the members to penalty for its 
violation. 

First, concerning suits against individual mem- 
bers upon Association contracts or liabilities, it is 
doubtful whether under the law of Illinois a single 
member of an unincorporated Association can be 
successfully sued for a debt of the Association and 
whether it is not necessary to join all the members, in 
the’absence of a statute authorizing suit against the 
Association itself. It was held in O’Connell v. Lamb, 
63 IIL, App. 652 that an unincorporated society com- 
posed of many persons can maintain an action only 
in the names of all members, however numerous, and 
the decision in Boyd v. Merriell, 52 Ill, 151 that an 
apparent member, whose name was signed to the 
articles of Association without authority, may prop- 
erly be omitted as a defendant, would seem to indi- 
cate the rule that all the members must be joined 
and suit against one only would be unavailing. There 
are a number of cases throughout the country hold- 
ing that it is necessary to join all the members in a 
suit to enforce the liability of an unincorporated Asso- 
ciation, but there is considerable conflict of authority; 
for example, in Utah (Pearson v. Anderburg, 28 Utah 
495), it has been held that a voluntary Association 
cannot be sued in its own name as such, but can be 
brought into court only in the names of its mem- 
bers or if they are too numerous, a few of them may 
be made defendants to represent the interests of all. 
This conflict has led to the enactment of statutes in 
a number of states authorizing suits by or against 
unincorporated Associations as such. I have not the 
time to examine whether there is such a statute in 
Illinois; but it is very doubtful in any event whether 
an individual member of an unincorporated Associa- 
tion can be successfully sued for an Association debt 
or liability without joining in all the other members 
of the Association. It would seem that this would 
be a subject of more concern to the plaintiff having 
a claim against the Association than to the member 
attempted to be sued. It has been the difficulty of 
obtaining redress against individual members of unin- 
corporated Associations that has led to statutes in a 
number of states authorizing suit against the Asso- 
ciation itself. There would seem to be no sufficient 
likelihood of suits against individual members to re- 
quire the formation of a corporation to escape such 
suits. 

Second, concerning contract for rebate in the form 
of commissions, if this is lawful now, no subsequent 
enacted law would impair its obligation. If a new 
contract was executed after the enactment of and in 
violation of an Anti-Rebate law, it would be equally 
a violation whether such contract was made by an 
unincorporated Association or by a corporation and 
in either case, the officer making the contract would 
be held to have exceeded his powers for there could 
be no authority to do an unlawful act. The individual 
liability of a member of an unincorporated Associa- 
tion because of such unlawful contract would, there- 
fore, be about as remote as if the Association were 
incorporated. 


Assuming the present insurance contract to be 
lawful under present laws, would the making of such 
contract by the Association be engaging in trade or 
business for profit in such a sense as to constitute 
the members a partnership? I have not, of course, 
the time to prepare a brief on this point but I do not 
think it would be so held. “Arrangements between 
a number of persons, firms and corporations, engaged 
in the same line of business, having for their object 
the maintenance of a uniform scale of prices and an 
equitable distribution of business patronage, or the 


pooling of profits or the division of earnings in agreed 
proportions, do not create a partnership between the 
contracting parties if they retain the several owner- 
ship of their properties and there is no common plant 
or fund which they own and manage jointly.” (30 Cyc 
355 and cases cited). In Midwood v. Executive Ass'n. 
of Wholesale Grocers, 20 R, I. 152, a manufacturer 
sent to the Treasurer of an Association of Wholesale 
Grocers money to be distributed by way of rebat« 
among members of the Association who had bought 
goods of him. It was held that there was no com- 
munity of interest between the members of the Asso- 
ciation as to such fund so as to render them lia- 
ble as partners to one entitled to share in the fund. 

It would seem that an Association of banks which, 
for the common interest of such banks in the carry- 
ing on of their respective businesses, obtains as agent 
for its members a rebate or commission from an 
insurance company upon the amount of premium 
which the member banks respectively pay, although 
such rebate goes into the treasury of the Association 
as a contribution from such members, does not by 
so doing come within the definition of a partnership 
as laid down by the cases; therefore this, of itself, 
would not create a sufficient reason for incorporating. 

The suggestion is, as I understand, that the IIli- 
nois Bankers’ Association be incorporated under the 
statutes of Illinois which provide for the organization 
of corporations not for profit. Under such a statute 
I presume, the corporation could not conduct any kind 
of business involving profit and the question is perti- 
nent, what would be the powers of such a corporation 
and what could the Association do as a corporation 
of this nature, which it cannot now do as an unin- 
corporated Association; what advantages would the 
corporation have over a voluntary Association and 
would there be any disadvantages? There is no time 
for me to look into the Illinois statutes and see what 
would be the status, powers and limitations of such a 
corporation. 

There would be one advantage in incorporating, 
were there any likelihood that the Association would 
at any time be a beneficiary by deed or devise. An 
unincorporated Association, in the absence of statute, 
has no power to receive and hold real estate by deed 
or devise nor has it capacity to be a legatee; therefore, 
the corporate form of organization has this advantage 
in the event of any prospective gift by will or deed. 
But unless there is any such prospect there is no diffi- 
culty in an unincorporated Association holding per- 
sonal property which it may itself acquire. 

The corporate form of organization also is better 
for the facilitation of suits by or against it; but as 
Bankers’ Associations are very seldom either plain- 
tiffs or defendants, I see no particular advantage of in- 
corporation for this purpose especially if individual 
members are not subject to suit unless joined with 
all the other members; and the situation in this par- 
ticular is being regulated by the enactment of statutes 
authorizing suits by or against unincorporated Asso- 
ciations as such without the trouble of bringing in 
individual members. 

As to the ultimate liability of members for debts 
lawfully contracted and for torts committed by the 
Association in connection with the prosecution of its 
legitimate purposes, this seems a very remote liability, 
in view of the ability of Bankers’ Associations to take 
care of all their obligations out of their treasury funds 
and while a corporate form of organization would, 
generally speaking, involve no liability of individual 
members, or of officers where there was no violation 
of law, the liability of members of unincorporated 
Bankers’ Associations for contracts and torts of the 
Association would seem so remote as not to call for 
any change to the corporate form unless there were 
some other reasons of advantage. 


Concerning ordinary present day business activ- 
ities of Bankers’ Associations, such as acting as 
agent for members in procuring better rates of insur- 
ance and copyrighted forms of insurance contracts; 
in publishing bulletins and making contracts therefor 
in the interest of their members; in contracting with 
detective agents to locate bank criminals and the like. 
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while all these various activities involve in a way 
the doing of business and the making of contracts, 
they are not the carrying on of a business for profit 
in any partnership sense but are simply means and 
methods by which the associated banks through a 
common agency facilitate and safeguard the business 
of their respective institutions. As such it is lawful 
for banking corporations to associate under a consti- 
tution or contract of Association for such purposes. 
But until some greater need than at present appears, 
I am not convinced that the corporate form of organ- 
ization is necessary or to be preferred in the inter- 
ests of the banks over the voluntary Association. 

Before changing into a corporation it would 
seem to be advisable to inquire just what powers the 
corporation would have and the limits upon such 
powers.” If the corporation is to exercise any powers 
or conduct any business which it would be unlawful 
for member corporation banks to conduct as a volun- 
tary Association, then the corporation could not, in 
the absence of a statute expressly enacted for the 
purpose, be composed of member banking corporations 
but only of officers of such bank. It would no longer 
be an Association of banks but of bank officers. Dues 
would be paid by each individual officer. A bank 
would not be a member but only such officer or offi- 
cers who paid individual dues. Could an officer of a 
bank not having paid dues as a member, participate 
in behalf of his bank although several other officers 
of such bank none of whom were present at a meet- 
ing or convention held membership? Would there 
be any difficulty here? Then the question would arise 
whether under the corporate form of organization it 
would be easier to obtain and perpetuate control by 
a few members to the exclusion of the many; and 
whether, in the event of necessity arising for a change 
of control it could be effected as easily under the 
incorporated as under the present form. Again it 
might be worthy of consideration whether the forma- 
tion of a corporation by a majority of the banks of a 
state through their officers would have any detri- 
mental effect on the popular mind as an attemont to 
create a monopoly composed of corporations although 
consisting of officers of banks. All these points sug- 
gest themselves without opportunitv for reflection 
uvon them. It is my impression that some State 
Bankers’ Associations have already been incorporated; 
if so their experience would be valuable, 

T have prepared the above very hurriedly in re- 
snonse to your request and if it contains any vulner- 
able points, my justification is that a broad question 
of this nature requires more than the few hours time 
I have been able to give it. I cannot at present see 
any very good reason why the corporate form of or- 
ganization of a State Bankers’ Association should be 
superior to the present unincorporated form, though 
my views in this respect may be subiect to change 
and this view does not apply to Clearing House As- 
sociations as to which there may be some good reasons 
for incorporation which do not apply to Bankers’ 
Associations. 

Very truly yours, 
THOMAS B. PATON, 
General Counsel. 


DRAFTS WITH BILLS OF LADING FOR 
ICATING LIQUOR. 


NQUIRIES are still coming to the Office of Gen- 
eral Counsel in considerable number involving the 
collection of drafts with bills of lading attached 
covering interstate shipments of intoxicating liquor. 

It will be recalled that it was held by a Federal 
Court in Oklahoma, which decision was concurred in 
by the Attorney General of the United States, that a 
bank which collected such a draft did not violate the 
Federal Criminal Law but that a later decision by 
the Federal Court in North Dakota held, to the con- 
trary, that Section 239 of the United Statc- Criminal 
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Code makes it unlawful for a bank to collect a draft 
with bill of lading attached covering a shipment of 
intoxicating liquor from one state to another. This 
was so held in the case of U. S. v. First Nat. Bank of 
Anamoose, 190 Fed. 336. The Bank of Anamoose 
case was taken on appeal to the United States Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals for the Eighth Circuit. Through 
correspondence with the Attorney General’s Office, 
General Counsel was advised that pending the de- 
termination of the matter by the Appellate Courts 
the Department of Justice did not deem it proper 
to institute any prosecutions for the transactions re- 
ferred to, but this should not be taken as guaranteeing 
any one immunity in the event such transactions were 
held to be in violation of law. Until final determina- 
tion of this question, therefore, it is unsafe for 
banks to collect bill of lading drafts covering in- 
terstate shipments of intoxicating liquor. The whole 
subject is fully explained in the Journal of this Asso- 
ciation for May, 1912, (p. 678) and also in the pre- 
ceding April Journal (p. 614). See also the Journal for 
September, 1912, (p. 169) wherein the opinion is ex- 
pressed that a bank collecting draft with warehouse. 
receipt for intoxicating liquor attached, which draft 
comes from another state, would not violate section 
239. 

The decision in the Bank of Anamoose case was 
rendered in September, 1911, and many bankers have 
assumed that the appeal must have been decided 
long since and have made inquiry concerning the 
supposed decision. But it appears that while the 
case was to have been reached in the Circuit Court 
of Appeals in June last it was not then heard but 
was continued and set for hearing at Denver, Sep- 
tember 9. A decision, therefore, may be expected 
shortly. 


CORPORATION TAX ON BANK SHARES. 


T has been the practice of many banks which, 
| under the laws of different states pay the taxes 
assessed against their shareholders and look to 
the latter for reimbursement, to deduct the amount 
of tax so paid in making their returns for taxation 
under the Corporation, Tax Law. Early in 1911 the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue ruled (see cir- 
cular February 14, 1911, containing synopsis of de- 
cisions, published in 20 Treasury Decisions, page 
51) that banks paying taxes assessed against their 
steckholders because of their ownership of the shares 
of stock issued by such bank cannot deduct the 
amount of tax so paid in making their return for the 
special Excise Tax on Corporations; and this ruling 
has since been reiterated and reaffirmed (see T. D. 
1763, March 22, 1912) in which Collectors of Internal 
Revenue were directed to request each bank in their 
district to file amended returns in order that the 
proper additional assessments may be made, if in the 
returns on file they have deducted any taxes so paid. 
At the request of bankers in Ohio, General Coun- 

sel in February, 1911, looked into the question of the 
legality of the original ruling and as to whether the 
courts would be likely to sustain it. He reached the 
conclusion that the ruling was sound in any state 
where the tax was assessed against the shareholder 
on his property, as distinguished from a tax against 
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the bank upon its capital. In the latter case the 
bank would be paying taxes on its own property and 
would have a right of deduction which would not 
seemingly exist where the tax paid by it was as 
agent, on the property of another, although such prop- 
erty consisted of shares of the bank. This opinion 
was published in the Journal of the Association for 
March, 1911, and after its rendition General Counsel 
was advised by a member of the Cleveland, Ohio, 
Clearing House that the opinion thus expressed was 
confirmed by the attorneys of the principal banks of 
that city. 

There has been complaint by bankers in a num- 
ber of states against the injustice of the ruling deny- 
ing the right of deduction but, so far as Counsel is 
advised, no case has yet been taken to the courts from 
any state to test its soundness. General Counsel has, 
however, advised bankers that in order to preserve 
their rights in view of a possibility that the ruling 
might hereafter be held unsound, they make a claim 
for refund to the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
cn a form which he will provide for that purpose and 
that the tax should be paid under protest and the 
Collector requested to indorse across the face of 
the receipt that the tax for the amount in dispute was 
paid under protest. 

Recently a report has gained currency that the 
Internal Revenue Commissioner had reversed the 
ruling heretofore made. In order to learn if there 
was any basis for this report, General Counsel ad- 
dressed a letter to the Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue on the subject and received the following reply, 
which is self-explanatory and which is published for 
the information of members: 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, Sept. 3, 1912. 


Sir—In reply to your letter of the 31st ult., in 
which you request to be informed if there has 
been any reversal by this office of the ruling that 
banks paying taxes on shares cannot deduct 
amount form gross income under the corporation 
tax law, you are advised that there has been no 
change in the ruling with respect to banks pay- 
ing taxes assessed against their stockholders. 
Banking corporations in the states of Georgia and 
Oklahoma have called the attention of this office 
to the fact that under the laws of those states the 
tax referred to appears to be an obligation of the 
bank itself and that the banks do not act as agents 
for the collection of the tax, but that the tax 
assessed against their shares is in reality assessed 
against the bank itself and that, therefore, the de- 
duction of the amount so paid for such taxes is 
proper in making return of annual net income 
in those states. This matter is now being con- 
sidered by this office and as at present advised 
there appears to be considerable color in the 
claims of the banking associations. 

The decision relative to these taxes referred 
only to New York, Ohio and Louisiana, but it was 
subsequently learned that the laws of nearly every 
other state, if not all of them, were similar to 
those with respect to which the ruling had been 
made and each collector of internal revenue was 
instructed to proceed under that ruling in case he 
found the conditions in his district, that is the 
laws of his particular state, warranted such ac- 
tion. Should it be within your knowledge that 
the laws of any particular state are such as to 
make T. D. No. 1763 inapplicable, this office will 
be glad to cooperate with ycu in seeing that no 
taxes, not due the government, are collected. 

Respectfully, 
(Sg.) ROBT. WILLIAMS, JR., 
Acting Commissioner. 
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The above shows the present situation as to this 
subject. In any state where the banks pay state and 
local taxes as an obligation of the bank, there is a 
right to deduct the taxes so paid from gross income 
in making the return for the Corporation Tax; but 
wherever the taxes are levied upon the shares as the 
property of the shareholders, the ruling still stands 
that the bank, although it pays the tax, has no right 
of deduction because the indebtedness is that of 
the individual stockholder and not of the bank. The 
general opinion among bank attorneys in the different 
states, so far as General Counsel has had an oppor- 
tunity of learning same, is that the ruling referred to 
is sound and that there would be small chance of over- 
turning it, if a test case was taken to the courts. At 
the same time, there are some bank attorneys who 
think that the distinction is sufficiently close between 
a tax assessed against and paid by the bank on its 
own property and one assessed against the share- 
holders and paid by the bank, to justify the taking 
of the matter to court for the purpose of testing the 
legality of the ruling. Such action, however, does not 
appear as yet to have been’taken by the banks in 
any state or city. 


THE NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENTS LAW FOR 
VERMONT. 


HE Uniform Negotiable Instruments Act will be 
introduced at the Twenty-second Biennial Ses- 
sion of the Vermont General Assembly which 

will commence in October of this year and its pas- 
sage will be favored by the bankers and business in- 
terests of the State. The Uniform Act has already 
been passed in a large majority of the states as fol- 
lows: 


Idaho 
Montana 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Kansas 
Wyoming 
Missouri 
Michigan 
Nebraska 
New Mexico 
West Virginia 
Illinois 
Nevada 
Hawaii 
Alabama 
New Hampshire 
Oklahoma 
Delaware 
Philippines 


1897 New York 
Connecticut 
Colorado 
Florida 
Massachusetts 
Maryland 
Virginia 
Rhode Island 
Tennessee 
North Carolina 
Wisconsin 
North Dakota 
Utah 

Oregon 
Washington 
Dist. of Columbia 
Pennsylvania 
Arizona 

Ohio 

New Jersey 
Iowa 


1903 
1904 
1905 


The Negotiable Instruments Law is a codification 
of the main rules of the law merchant governing bills, 
notes, checks and other negotiable instruments, It 
provides detailed rules as to the formal requisites of 


negotiability, negotiation by indorsement and de- 
livery, rights of the holder, liabilities of parties and 
governing presentment for payment, notice of dishonor 
and discharge of the instrument. Additional rules 
are provided concerning bills of exchange, their pre- 
sentment, acceptance and protest and further addi- 
tional rules governing promissory notes and checks. 
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1907 
1909 
1911 
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The chief reasons why it would be advantageous 
to the people of Vermont to have this law are the 
following: 

1. It would bring the law of Vermont on this 
subject into uniformity with the laws of the great 
majority of American states including the New Eng- 
land States of New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut and Rhode Island. This would give a better 
currency and market abroad for negotiable paper is- 
sued and payable in Vermont, as purchasers in other 
states could more readily determine its negotiability 
and value if governed by the Negotiable Instruments 
Law. - 

2. The banker and merchant would have at com- 
mand in a form readily accessible for reference and 
guidance, a code of rules governing the bills, notes 
and checks in which he deals. 

3. This law would save the bankers and mer- 
chants of Vermont a century of litigation upon the 
points which it covers. The rules of the law mer- 
chant which are codified by the law have been the 
outcome of costly litigation, first in England and later 
in the American states. Except as to a few rules now 
established by the Legislature and the courts of 
Vermont, the propositions covered by the Negotiable 
Instruments Act are yet uncertain in the State. 
Without this Act, when a dispute arises upon any 
point of the law merchant not yet decided in Vermont 
and which may have been the subject of conflicting 
decision in other states, it will require a lawsuit and 
a decision of the Supreme Court to settle the rule. 
With the Negotiable Instruments Act on the statute 
books, the points which it covers will be settled with- 
out litigation and the people will have the benefit of 
a code of rules which is the product of costly expe- 
rience elsewhere, 

For example, an instrument is made payable with 
exchange on another place. Under the law. mer- 
chant the courts in some states held that such an 
instrument was not negotiable because the amount 
payable was not sufficiently certain; the courts in 
other states held the contrary. This question has 
never been decided in Vermont and should it arise 
resort to the courts would be necessary to settle it 
and either one or the other rule might be declared. 
The Negotiable Instruments Act settles the law on this 
point by providing that in such a case the instrument 
is negotiable. 

Again the maker of a note may make it payable 
at his bank. Before the Negotiable Instruments Law, 
the courts of a number of states differed as to the 
right or authority of the bank to pay such a note 
when presented at maturity. Some courts held (1) 
that the note was equivalent to a check and the 
bank was not only authorized but obliged to pay the 
instrument the same as it would the maker’s check, 
(2) other courts held the bank was not obliged to 
pay but had authority to pay if it chose and (3) 
still other courts held that the clause payable at 
the bank was neither an order nor an authority 
from the maker to his banker to pay the note and the 
bank had no right to do so without first receiving ex- 
press instruction from the maker to that effect. This 
point has never been decided in Vermont and the law 
is therefore uncertain. The Negotiable Instruments 
Law uniformly provides that “where the instrument is 
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made payable at a bank it is equivalent to an order 
to the bank to pay the same for the account of the 
principal debtor thereon.” 

Many other instances might be given but the 
above will be sufficient to illustrate that if the Ne- 
gotiable Instruments Law is enacted by the Vermont 
Legislature it will make the law certain on many 
points which are now uncertain and obviate the neces- 
sity of litigation when the question arises. 

The Negotiable Instruments Law will change the 
law of Vermont in a few particulars wherein Ver- 
mont courts have already established rules contrary to 
the rule provided by that law; but in none of these 
particulars will the change be disadvantageous. The 
chief matters are these: 

1. It was held in 1909 in American Machine & 
Export Co. v. Druge, 82 Vt. 476, that an agreement in 
a promissory note to pay counsel fees if collected by 
an attorney makes the sum payable uncertain and 
destroys negotiability. The court stated that the de- 
cisions in other states were in conflict. The Nego- 
tiable Instruments Act provides that “the sum payable 
is a sum certain within the meaning of this Act, al- 
though it is to be paid * * * (5) with costs of 
collection or an attorney’s fee, in case payment shall 
not be made at maturity.” This would change the 
law of Vermont, and make instruments negotiable 
notwithstanding they contained a stipulation for pay- 
ment of attorneys’ fees; but as this is now the rule 
in the forty states and jurisdictions having the law 
the change would be beneficial, 

2. It was early held in Vermont that a sealed 
note is not negotiable. Read v. Young, 1 D. Chip. 244. 
The Negotiable Instruments Law provides that “the 
validity and negotiable character of an instrument 
shall not be affected by the fact that it * * * (4) 
bears a seal.” This would change the Vermont law 
and make sealed instruments negotiable. 

3. The Vermont courts have held in several 
cases that one not named as payee, who indorses an 
instrument on the back before delivery to the payee 
to give credit to the maker, is liable as an original 
promisor but that the real obligation may be shown 
by parol. The Negotiable Instruments Law makes 
such person an indorse# and this would require de- 
mand and notice to preserve his liability. 


4. Under the law of Vermont it has been held 
in the absence of statutory provision that an ac- 
ceptance may be oral as well as in writing. Arnold 


v. Sprague, 34 Vt. 402. There is no statute in Ver- 
mont which requires acceptance to be in writing. The 
Negotiable Instruments Act makes such requirement. 
This would change the judicial law, but the change 
would be in the interests of certainty and beneficial. 


5. Under the law of Vermont, one who executes 
and delivers an instrument with blank unfilled such, 
for example, as the sum or time of payment, would 
authorize any bona fide holder to whom the instru- 
ment was negotiated to fill in the blank according 
to the terms of the negotiation. Mich. Ins. Co. v. 
Leavenworth, 30 Vt. 11. The Negotiable Instruments 
Act changes this by a provision that the authority 
to fill in the blanks is only prima facie. In other 
words, a bank to whom a payee offered a note with 
the amount blank unfilled would have to inquire of 
the maker concerning the authority to fill the blank. 
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If, however, the payee filled in the blank himself and 
then negotiated it to a bank, the latter would be 
protected although the blank was filled in contrary 
to the agreement with the maker. 

The above would seem to be about the only 
changes which the passage of the Negotiable Instru- 
ments Act would make in the judicial law of Vermont 
and as the provisions of the Uniform Act are now the 
law in a great majority of states, there is every rea- 
son why the law in Vermont should be made to con- 

form thereto. 

: There are a few statutory provisions in Vermont 
governing negotiable instruments (Chap, 126 Vermont 
Statutes relating to Negotiable Instruments) but 
most of these conform to the rules of the Negotiable 
Instruments Law. Two points however should be 
especially mentioned in case the existing statute 
should be expressly or impliedly repealed at the time 
of enactment of the Negotiable Instruments Law. 

1. Section 2697 of the Vermont statutes provides 
that a demand note shall be considered overdue 60 
days from its date and that to hold an indorser de- 
mand must be made on or before the last day of such 
60 days. The Negotiable Instruments Law has no 
such provision but simply provides that where the 


instrument is payable on demand, presentment must 
be made within a reasonable time. As “reasonable 
time” is somewhat uncertain to determine, it might be 
well, in the enactment of the Negotiable Instruments 
Law to at the same time preserve the provision of 
the Vermont statutes which fixes 60 days as a reason- 
able time. 

2. Section 2686 of the Vermont statutes relating 
to collection also provides that if a person or bank, 
owning a check or draft, or to whom it has been 
forwarded or deposited with for collection, forwards 
the same in the usual course of business, it shall 
be considered due diligence in the ‘collection of such 
check or draft and the maker, indorser, surety or 
guarantor of the same shall be holden. It might 
further be well, in enacting the Negotiable Instru- 
ments Law, to also retain this provision of the Ver- 
mont statute and not lose it in a general repealer. 

The advantages which will be derived by the peo- 
ple of Vermont from having the Negotiable Instru- 
ments Law upon their statute books are so many 
and obvious that it is probable the Legislature, at its 
coming session, will enact the law and place Vermont 
in the same category with the forty other states and 
jurisdictions where the Uniform Act now prevails. 


OPINIONS BY GENERAL COUNSEL. 


Summary of Questions Received and Opinions Rendered to Members of the Association. 


INTEREST BLANK IN NOTE. 


Note “with interest at rate of — per cent. per an- 
num until paid” draws legal interest from. date—But 
if pen line is drawn through blank after words “rate 
of,” this would indicate an intentional erasure of the 
entire interest clause. 


From District of Columbia.—Can interest be col- 
lected from date on note promising to pay amount 30 
days after date “with interest at the rate of per 
cent. per annum until paid.” 


From Pennsylvania.—We received for discount 
from one of our customers a note reading “60 days 
after date we promise to pay” etc., “with interest at 
the rate of per cent. per annum.” On the note 
in question in the blank where the rate per cent. per 
annum should have been inserted there was a dash 
drawn. Please advise whether in the event the in- 
terest blank was not filled in, the note would carry 
interest from date or from maturity and whether the 
insertion of a pen dash in the blank makes any dif- 
ference. 


1. A promissory note “with interest at the rate 
of — per cent. per annum” draws interest at the legal 
rate from its date. Hornstein v. Cifuno, 125 N. W. 
(Neb.) 186 and cases therein cited. In that case the 
note provided “with interest at the rate of — per cent. 
per annum from until paid.” The court 
said, “the blanks for the statement of the rate of in- 
terest and the date from which the interest would 
run were not filled in at the time of the execution of 
the note and the legal effect would be the same as if 
there had been nothing written or printed after the 
word ‘interest’ * * *, This would cause the debt 


to draw interest at the legal rate of 7 per cent. per 
annum from the date of the note.” The court fur- 
ther said: “It would also follow that proof of an oral 
modification of the written contract could not be re- 
ceived as against plaintiff who is an innocent pur- 
chaser of the note.” 

See also Holmes v. Trumper, 22 Mich. 429; First 
Nat. Bank v. Carson, 60 Mich. 437 and Hoopes v. Col- 
lingwood, 10 Colo. 107, to the effect that where the 
note provides for “interest at the rate of — per cent. 
per annum” the note carries the legal rate of inter- 
est from date, 


2. If however, a pen line is inserted in the blank 
after the words “rate of” the effect would seemingly 
be different. The only case I know of in which such 
a note was construed is Couturie v. Roensch, 134 S. W. 
(Tex.) 413. In that case the note, as to interest, was 
as follows: “To bear interest at the rate of — per 
cent. per annum from ” with the blank after 
the words “rate of’ marked through with a pen. In 
a suit on the note the defendant alleged that by oral 
agreement it was not to bear any interest and the 
court, in rendering judgment, did not allow any inter- 
est on the note. The holder of the note appealed, ob- 
jecting to the oral evidence of the contract not to pay 
interest and asked for a new trial on the ground that 
there was no legal evidence to sustain the court in 
this regard. The higher court said that while it is true 
that oral evidence is inadmissible to vary the terms of 
an unambiguous instrument by proof a contempor- 
aneous verbal agreement, the drawing of a pen mark 
through the blank showed a sufficient ambiguity 
to admit oral evidence of the agreement as to in- 
terest; and that even without the admission of oral 
evidence, the drawing of the pen mark would indicate 
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an intentional erasure of the entire interest clause 
and that no interest was to be paid. 


LIBEL AND SLANDER OF BANK, 


Bank may maintain action for damages against 
person who circulates derogatory statements affecting 
its credit and solvency—Concerning legislation to pun- 
ish offender criminally. 


From Virginia.—About a year ago the President 
of this bank, because of a dislike for the Cashier, 
made certain untrue statements, derogatory to the 
financial condition of this bank. 

The Directors requested the President to appear 
at the next meeting of the Board and show cause, 
if he had any, why he had made these statements; 
instead of attending the next meeting the President 
sent in his resignation which was accepaed by the 
Board. 

Of late this same former President is going about 
advising people that if they have any money in this 
bank they had better draw it out at once, that the 
bank is going to “bust” and such things. Last week 
he published a piece in the paper that he was no 
longer connected with this bank, and had not been 
for the last six months, which was untrue, as he is 
still a stockholder. The piece was published for no 
other reason than to do harm to this bank. 

Please tell us what we can do in this matter to 
stop such statements and protect this bank. 


Upon the facts stated I think your bank can suc- 
cessfully maintain an action for damages for libel 
and slander against its former President. It is a 
general rule that published words, whether written 
or oral, are actionable if they directly tend to the 
prejudice or injury of any one in his profession, trade 
or business. 25 Cyc. 326. A bank or other business 
corporation may maintain an action for a libel which 
affects its pecuniary interests by casting an impu- 
tation on its solvency or the honesty of its manage- 
ment. People’s United States Bank v. Goodwin, 128 
S. W. (Mo.) 220. 

In the case last cited the defendants published 
concerning the bank a statement that sales of its 
stock had been made and deposits induced upon false 
representations and promises and that the funds of 
the institution were being misapplied. It was argued 
in defense that the statement was no reflection on the 
bank itself, but on its officers and, if actionable at 
all, was so only on behalf of such officers, not of the 
lank. But the court held that the words meant that 
the officers, acting for the corporation, were applying 
its funds to illegal purposes and not the officers act- 
ing as individuals were doing so, and hence was ac- 
tionable as a libel against the bank. The Court cites 
a number of cases wherein libelous matter which dis- 
credited the solvency of a corporation or was likely 
to injure its trade or business, was held to be action- 
able by the corporation. These cases need not be cited 
here, but your attorney can obtain them by reference 
to the decision referred to. See, also, International 
Text Book Co. v. Leader Printing Co., 189 Fed. 86, 
in which the court says that the law seems to be 
well settled that where a libel contains an imputa- 
tion upon an individual or corporation in respect to 
its business, the same becomes libelous per se and in 


an action it is not necessary to allege special dam- 
ages. 


In your case, according to the facts stated, the 
former President has circulated orally, defamatory 
reports that your bank was insolvent, i. e., going to 
“bust” and advising people to withdraw their money 
at once; and has supplemented these oral statements 
by a publication in the local paper that he was no 
longer connected with the bank and had not been for 
the last six months, doubtless intending to imply that 
the bank was unworthy of his connection with it. 
I think there is sufficient here to support an action 
for damages. 

Malicious defamatory statements of this kind 
should also be punished criminally, but under the 
law of a majority of the states slander (i. e. oral 
defamation) is not a crime, but only libel (i. e., writ- 
ten defamation) and I doubt if under the existing law 
of Virginia, your former President could be punished 
criminally. I drafted a statute some four years ago 
especially to cover cases of this kind, which is as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, ete. 


Section 1. Any person who shall wilfully and 
maliciously make, circulate or transmit to an- 
other or others any statement, rumor or sug- 
gestion, written, printed or by word of mouth, 
which is directly or by inference derogatory to 
the financial conditon or affects the solvency or 
financial standing of any bank, savings bank, 
banking institution or trust company doing busi- 
ness in this State, or who shall counsel, aid, pro- 
cure, or induce another to start, transmit, or cir- 
culate any such statement or rumor, shall be 
guilty of a (felony or misdemeanor), and upon 
conviction thereof, shall be punished by a fine of 
not more than five thousand dollars or by im- 
prisonment for a term of not more than five years, 
or both. 


This statute has been approved by our Associa- 
tion and has been enacted in a’ number of states, al- 
though in some, the phraseology has been somewhat 
changed. It has not yet been enacted by the legisla- 
ture of Virginia and it would doubtless be wise, in 
view of the experience of your bank and probably of 
similar experiences of other banks in the state, to 
endeavor, through the Legislative Committee of 
your State Bankers’ Association to procure its 
passage at the next session of the Virginia Legislature 
which, however, does not meet until 1914. I may say 
in this connection that we were successful in having 
the substance of this act passed by the legislature of 
New York this year largely because of the fact that 
early in the year three banks in different parts of 
the state had been similarly injured by derogatory 
statements of disgruntled individuals tending to place 
the institution in a bad light and that the presentation 
of the facts of these cases to the proper committees 
in Senate and Assembly had great influence in procur- 
ing a favorable report and the enactment of the law. 


UNDATED CHECK 


Is valid and negotiable under the Negotiable In- 
struments Law. 


From New York.—This bank from time to time 
receives from the Clearing House checks which are 
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not dated. Will you kindly advise me our rights in 
regard to paying the same, 


The Negotiable Instruments Law (see section 25 
New York Act) provides that “the validity and ne- 
gotiable character of an instrument are not affected 
by the fact that (1) it is not dated * * *.” While 
it is desirable for many practical reasons that a 
check should be dated the law, as you see, provides 
that the absence of a date does not affect either its 
validity or its negotiability. Therefore, a check be- 
ing all right in other respects should be paid when 
presented through the Clearing House, although not 
dated, and the amount is chargeable to the drawer’s 
account. 


PAYMENT OF FORGED CHECK. 


Right of recovery by drawee bank, paying check 
on which signature of drawer is forged, under law of 
Pennsylvania—Question whether the Negotiable In- 
struments Law repeals the Act of 1849—Does bank 
guaranteeing genuineness of prior indorsement war- 
rant genuineness of drawer’s signature where he is 
also indorsing payee? 


From Pennsylvania.—We would appreciate your 
opinion on the following case: 
About March 23, 1912, the G Bank of S., Pa., 
cashes the following check drawn on this bank. 
R—————, Pa., March 23, 1912. 
THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK. 
Pay to the order of Self 


Cc. H. SMITH. 

Indorsements: C. H. Smith. 

Pay Blank National Bank, Pittsburg, Pa, 
prior indorsements Guaranteed. 
Bank of S., Pa. A. B., Cashier. 

This bank pays check on Mar. 27, 1912, and 
charges to C. H. Smith; the check is forged and it 
appears now was cashed for Y, who was identified by 
X; there is a dispute between X and the G Bank as 
to the method of identification which was verbal and 
not by indorsement. 

About June 5th, through the presentation of an- 
other check in the same manner we discover the 
forgery; the second check for $75 we refused and re- 
turned promptly, without protest; also returned the 
above $50 claiming same from G Bank on the guar- 
antee on back; checks were returned to us about the 
14th with specific instructions “Protest if not paid.” 
We protested. 

The signature on the $50 is on careful examination 
only a fair imitation. We have been working on a 
theory that we were safe in paying checks drawn in 
this particular form because the maker was also the 
indorser and his signature on the back was guaran- 
teed. Is the guarantee good in this case, or is the 
rule that we are required to know our customer’s 
signature stronger? 


All 
March 25, 1912, G 


Under the old rule declared in 1762 in Price v. 
Neal, 3 Burrows 1355, and established in Pennsylvania 
in Levy v. Bank, 1 Binney 27, the drawee was held 
bound to know the signature of the drawer and if it 
mistook such signature and paid a bill or draft to 
a bona fide holder, it could not recover the money 
paid. The Supreme Court of Pennsylvania in Levy 
v. Bank, applied the rule with such strictness that 
the act of paying was made a conclusive estoppel 
without reference to any questions of negligence or 
delay or consequent loss to the other party. In 
other words money once paid to an innocent holder of 
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a check bearing a forged signature was absolutely 
lost and non-recoverable, irrespective of whether the 
holder receiving payment had been himself negligent 
in acquiring the check or had already cashed it and 
suffered a loss which by obtaining payment he was 
enabled to transfer to the drawee. The courts in 
several states have in recent years modified the old 
rule in Price v. Neal so as to permit recovery by the 
drawee where the holder receiving payment would not 
be prejudiced by refunding or where the holder re- 
ceiving payment was himself guilty of negligence. 


In the State of Pennsylvania, the rule of Price v. 
Neal and Levy v. Bank was maintained in all its 
strictness until the year 1849 when a statute was 
passed (Act April 5, Sec. 10 P. L. 426) for the express 
purpose of remedying the hardship of that rule. That 
Act provided, among other things, that, whenever any 
amount shall be received in payment of a check by the 
holder from the payor and the signature of the drawer 
is forged, the payor shall be entitled to recover back 
from the person previously holding the instrument 
the amount so paid. The Act of 1849 has been con- 
strued in several cases, one of the latest on the sub- 
ject being Iron City National Bank v. Fort Pitt Bank, 
159 Pa. 46, in which the court says: 


“The result of the act of 1849, and the cases 
upon this subject, is that the mere acceptance or 
payment of forged paper is no longer, of itself, a 
bar to the recovery of the money by the party 
paying, even though it be a bank or other drawee. 
Nor is such party absolutely bound, as at common 
law, to discover and give notice of the forgery 
on the very day of payment. All that he need do, 
in any case, is to give notice promptly, according 
to the circumstances and the usage of the busi- 
ness, and, unless the position of the party receiv- 
ing the money has been altered for the worse in 
the meantime, it would seem that the date of 
notice is not material. But, on the other hand, 
the statute does not dispense with the necessity 
of care and diligence on the part of the payor, 
nor exempt him from the consequences of his own 
negligence, if thereby loss would accrue to the 
other party.” 


Since the enactment of the Negotiable Instru- 
ments Law the question has arisen in Pennsylvania 
whether that law has had the effect of repealing 
the Act of 1849. In decisions under the Negotiable 
Instruments Law in several states, it has been held 
that the provision of that law that “the acceptor, by 
accepting the instrument * * * admits the exist- 
ence of the drawer, the genuineness of his signature 
and his capacity and authority” virtually re-enact in 
all its original strictness the rule of Price v. Neal 
that when the drawee of a check or bill pays the same 
to a bona fide holder, such drawee cannot recover the 
money back upon discovering such check or bill to be 
a forgery and does away with the exceptions estab- 
lished by the courts subsequent to the original de- 
cision. In none of these states, however, has there 
been any statute, similar to the Act of 1849 in Penn- 
sylvania, but the law has rested upon judicial decision 
alone down to the enactment of the Negotiable In- 
struments Law. 


In the case of Colonial Trust Co. v. National 
Bank of Western Pennsylvania, decided by the Su- 
perior Court of Allegheny County, July 17, 1912, the 
concrete question before the court as stated by it, 
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was “whether the act of 1901 (The Negotiable In- 
struments Law) has repealed the Act of 1849; in 
short, whether a bank is now bound to know the sig- 
nature of its depositor as it was at common law 
and before the Act of 1849.” The decision is that the 
Act of 1849 was not repealed by the Act of 1901 but 
is still in force and that therefore a drawee who 
pays a forged check does not by such payment con- 
¢glusively admit the genuineness of the signature of 
the drawer. This question, however, is pending in 
another case and will be carried to the Supreme Court 
of Pennsylvania. 

Assuming that the Act of 1849 is still in force and 
applying the law of Pennsylvania, as contained in 
that Act and subsequent decisions, to the facts of 
your case, your bank paid a forged check on March 
27 and did not discover the forgery until June 5th 
when the same was returned to the G Bank with no- 
tice of the forgery and demand for restitution. The 
question would be whether this was sufficient dili- 
gence in making discovery and giving notice to en- 
title you to recover under the Act of 1849 as con- 
strued by the Supreme Court in Iron City National 
Bank v. Fort Pitt Bank, above cited. In that case 
the drawee bank had received a check on Dec, 19, 
paid it, entered it on its books and then apparently 
dismissed it from further attention. The forgery 
in all probability would not have been discovered 
until the deposit book of the supposed drawers came 
in for settlement but it so happened that on Dec. 24th, 
five days after the payment, an officer of the bank 
to whom the money had been paid called and started 
an investigation which resulted in the discovery of 
the forgery. Upon these facts the court held that 
this was a want of due diligence; that the drawee 
is still presumed to know the drawer’s signature and 
although the first slip is no longer conclusive against 
him yet where having made payment he dismisses the 
subject from further attention and allows five days 
to elapse during which the party receiving the money 
has paid it out in reliance upon his act, the latter 
cannot be allowed to say that he acted with due 
diligence and absence of negligence, 

In the above case it will be observed that a 
delay of five days after payment, in discovering the 
forgery was too long where the person receiving pay- 
ment had paid out the money in the interim relying 
upon the bank’s act in making payment. But your case 
is different. Here the G. bank of S. cashed the forged 
check and made its loss before collecting the check 
from your bank. I think, in such a case, it is quite 
likely the court might hold the delay of a little over 
two months before discovery of the forgery would not 
bar recovery under the Act of 1849. 

There is a further consideration in your case 
namely, that the G Bank of S. specially guaranteed the 
indorsement of the drawer, the check being made pay- 
able to the drawer’s order and indorsed by him. While 
it has been held in a number of cases that a guaranty 
of prior indorsements does not warrant the genuine- 
ness of the drawer’s signature to the drawee, in this 
case, where the drawer also signs as payee, it would 
seem reasonable to expect the court to hold that the 
guaranty applied to the drawer’s signature as payee 
and relieved the bank of the duty, which it would 
otherwise be under, of careful scrutiny of such signa- 


ture before making payment. There being no other 
prior indorsement except that of the drawer as payee, 
the guaranty can have application to nothing else and 
there would be no necessity of putting it on at all 
unless it was intended to guarantee the genuineness 
of the drawer’s signature as payee. This however, 
is a question upon which courts might differ. 

In conclusion, there would seem to be a fair 
chance for recovery by your bank of the money paid 
upon this forged check although of course the ques- 
tion is more or less doubtful in view of the conflicting 
views taken by different courts upon questions of this 
kind. 


CERTIFICATE OF DEPOSIT TO MINOR. 


Opinion that bank issuing certificate of deposit to 
minor has right to pay same to bona fide indorsee of 
minor although latter’s father orders bank not to pay. 


From New York.—A question has recently come 
up which we being unable to decide, would be very 
grateful to you if it would be in your power to give 
us an opinion on the case and the reasons why. 

The case is this: Supposing a minor child goes 
out and earns money, we will say as by selling papers 
or shining shoes or some other way and by so doing 
earns the sum of $25. He takes this money to bank A 
where he takes out a certificate of deposit for the full 
amount in his own name. Later the boy goes to a 
distant city where he purchases a suit of clothes 
from the firm of D. & Co., giving them the certificate 
of deposit, properly indorsed, in payment for the 
suit of clothes, which cost $25. D. & Co., indorse 
the certificate of deposit and enter it at their bank C 
for collection. Bank C sends it to Bank A for their 
credit. Before the certificate reaches Bank A the 
father of the minor comes in to Bank A and demands 
that Bank A stop payment on the certificate of 
deposit belonging to his son. Now the question 
arising is, whether or not Bank A will be upheld by 
law if it pays the certificate of deposit belonging to 
the minor. 


At common law an infant or minor had no capac- 
ity to make a contract or appoint an agent but the 
general tendency of m@dern cases is to regard most 
contracts of an infant as voidable only, as distin- 
guished from absolutely void, unless to the infant’s 
prejudice. In many cases after he has reached ma- 
jority, he has been presumed to ratify them because 
not positively disaffirming the contract within a cer- 
tain period; in other cases where he has disaffirmed, 
be has been held obliged to restore the consideration 
received where yet in his possession; and where it 
has been disposed of, the cases are in conflict whether 
disaffirmance can be made without restoration. 

Concerning the deposits of a minor, it was early 
held that the father, as natural guardian, has no right 
in the absence of statute to receive deposits standing 
in the name of his minor child even though he him- 
self has made the deposits. He must obtain letters 
of guardianship. Dickinson v. Leominster Sav. Bank, 
152 Mass. 51; Genet v. Talmadge, 1 Johns. Ch. (N. Y.) 
4, 

The advent of minors as independent wage-earn- 
ers, whether or not their parents were dead, and the 
necessity of depositing their earnings in savings banks 
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with ability to botain unrestricted withdrawal, has led 
to the enactment of statutes in a considerable number 
of states, some applying only to savings banks and 
others to all banks, authorizing payment of deposits 
made by or starn3ing in the name of a minor, to the 
minor personally, thus relieving the bank of the risk 
which might otherwise attend the payment of the 
deposit to the minor without letters of guardianship. 
In the State of New York such a statute was first 
enacted in 1875 with reference to deposits in sav- 
ings banks and later a similar statute was enacted 
with reference to deposits in trust companies. The 
provision as to savings banks is now Section 144 of 
the Banking Law and reads as follows: 


“When any deposit shall be made by or in the 
name of any minor, the same shall be held for 
the exclusive right and benefit of such depositor, 
and free from the control or lien of all other 
persons, except creditors, and shall be paid, 
together with the dividends and interest thereon 
to the person in whose name the deposit shall 
have been made, and the receipt or acquittance 
of such minor shall be a valid and sufficient re- 
lease and discharge for such deposit or any part 
thereof to the corporation * * *” 


Section 192 of the Banking Law, relating to trust 
companies contains the same provision. There is no 
similar provision in that portion of the Banking Law 
relating to state banks and it is doubtful whether the 
provisions of Sections 144 and 192 would be held 
applicable to deposits in a national or state bank 
standing in the name of a minor. It would seem that 
the Banking Law should be amended so that this 
provision would, beyond question, apply to all banks. 


But while it is doubtful under the existing law 
of New York whether a state or national bank could 
ordinarily, without risk, pay a deposit standing in the 
name of a minor to such minor, I think in the present 
case, in view of a provision of the Negotiable In- 
struments Law, that Bank A who issued the certifi- 
cate to the minor for his deposit would be safe in 
paying such certificate. Section 41 of the Negotiable 
Instruments Law provides that “The indorsement or 
assignment of the instrument by a corporation or by 
an infant passes the property therein, notwithstand- 
ing that from want of capacity the corporation or 
infant may incur no liability thereon.” In view of 
this, when the minor in question, payee of the cer- 
tificate of deposit, indorsed the same over to the firm 
of D. & Co., in payment for a suit of clothes, he 
passed the property in the certificate to D. & Co., and 
the certificate thereby becoming the property of D. 
& Co., Bank A would be justified in making payment 
of the certificate to the indorsee of D. & Co., when 
presented. I do not think the fact that the father 
of the depositor makes a demand that Bank A re- 
fuse payment on certificate belonging to his son 
would affect the right of the bank to pay a bona fide 
holder of the certificate. The father is only the nat- 
ural guardian and can exercise no control over a 
deposit in any event without letters of guardianship, 
which it is not stated that he possesses and even 
had such letters been issued I think the indorsement 
of the certificate to a bona fide holder for value 
would give the latter a superior right to the deposit. 
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DEPOSIT OF MINOR. 


In California, deposit may be paid to minor free 
from control of father. 


From California.—We notice in Pennsylvania that 
a father has no right to withdraw deposit to credit 
of infant son although father made deposit. How 
would that be in this State, we having several de- 
posits in this bank in the names of minors? 


Section 16 of the Bank Act of California pro- 
vides: 


“When any deposit with a bank shall be made 
by or in the name of any married woman or 
minor, the same shall be held for the exclusive 
right and benefit of such depositor, and free from 
the control or lien of all other persons, except 
creditors, and shall be paid, together with the 
dividends, if any, and interest, if any, thereon 
to the person in whose name deposits shall have 
been made, and the receipt or acquittance of 
such minor shall be a valid and sufficient re- 
lease and discharge for such deposit, or any 
part thereof, to the bank * * *” 


This statute makes it clear that the father has 
no right to withdraw a deposit standing in the name 
of his son, who is a minor, even though the father 
made the deposit, but that the bank holds the de- 
posit free from the father’s control and may pay 
the same to the minor, taking his receipt or acquit- 
tance therefor. 


POST-DATED CHECK 


Is not presentable until day of its date arrives 
and if presented before such date, cannot be pro- 
tested for non-acceptance. 


From Oklahoma.—Please advise us if a _ post- 
dated check coming to us as a cash protest item 
from a bank out of our city, should be immediately 
presented for payment or for acceptance. Further, 
in case acceptance on same be refused, should it 
be protested for non-acceptance, or should the in- 
structions of the sending bank be disregarded and 
the post-dated check returned without protest for 
any reason whatever? 


A bank upon which a post-dated check is drawn 
has no authority to pay the same until the day of 
its date arrives nor has it authority or right to 
accept same before its date; therefore a post-dated 
check coming to you from an out-of-town bank should 
not be immediately presented before its date. It 
is not presentable until the day of its date arrives 
and if erroneously presented before such date, it 
cannot be protested for non-acceptance. There is 
no such thing as protest for non-acceptance of a 
check, whether post-dated or not. A drawee bank 
may certify a check when duly presented but is 
not compelled to accept or certify but only to pay 
and a refusal to certify is not a dishonor. 


You say that a post-dated check has been sent 
to you as a cash item with instructions to imme- 
diately present and protest and you ask if the 
instruction of the sending bank should be disregarded 
and the post-dated check returned without protest. 
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As already said, there can be no protest before the 
date of such a check and the instrument can either 
be returned to the sending bank without protest or 
held until the time of its date and then presented 
for payment and in the event of dishonor protested 
for non-payment. It would seem improper to pre- 
maturely charge such a check to you as a cash item. 


WIFE’S CHECK ON HUSBAND’S ACCOUNT. 


In the absence of authority, bank should not pay 
check drawn on husband’s account signed in his 
name by wife. 


From New York.—Where no authorization has 
been filed with a bank to honor checks signed by 
drawer’s wife with her name under his, thus: 

John Doe 
per Jennie Doe, 


is a bank justified in refusing payment on checks 
so signed? If checks so signed are honored, can 
the husband recover? 


A bank which carries an account for John Doe 
will pay at its peril a check signed “John Doe per 
Jennie Doe” in the absence of authority from John 
Doe to pay check so signed. The fact that Jennie 
Doe is John Doe’s wife gives her no title to the de- 
posit nor right to draw against it without his au- 
thority. If checks so signed are honored the husband 
can recover unless he has authorized or ratifies the 
act. 


RIGHTS OF PURCHASER OF CHECK. 


Bank cashing check for payee in good faith can 
recover of drawer where payment stopped. 


From Nebraska.—A gives B a check upon a bank 
out of town. Knowing both parties we cash the 
check for B and about one hour afterwards the 
banks of this city were notified by telephone not 
to pay the check in question as the maker had 
stopped payment on it. 

We cashed the check merely for accommodation 
and are an innocent holder thereof and as Bis not 
a responsible party we desire to know if we can 
force the payment from the maker of the check. 


You have an undoubted right of action on the 
check against the drawer A. The check being a ne- 
gotiable instrument and you having paid value there- 
for in good faith before notice not to purchase, come 
within the definition of a holder in due course under 
the Negotiable Instruments Law. 


DECEASED DEPOSITOR’S ACCOUNT. 


Right of bank to receive and credit to account 
money or checks offered by a debtor of decedent be- 
fore executor or administrator has qualified. 


From New Jersey.—I have read with considerable 
interest your opinion regarding “Deceased Deposi- 
tors’ Accounts,” particularly the second section ap- 
plying to a bank’s right to receive on deposit checks 
to the order of decedent, and having recently had 


this question referred to me by our receiving teller, 
instructed him in the interest, of the deceased de- 
positor’s estate to accept items drawn to his order 
and credit the account. 


The features of this particular case were: 


1. Presentation of several checks aggregat- 
ing $20,000 to the order of the deceased. 

2. Exhibition of will, naming the individual 
presenting the items for deposit as one of the 
executors. 

3. The fact that the executors had not qual- 
ified and would not do so for several days. 


Let us suppose we refused to accept these checks 
until letters of administration were issued, and that 
prior to that time the certifying bank should fail, 
would not our depositor’s legal representatives have 
an excellent case against us for refusing to protect 
their interests? 

Does it really make any legal difference as to 
whether such deposit goes to the credit of decedent’s 
account, or a new account opened prior to quali- 
fication of executors, under name of his estate, as 
in either case payment is made only upon legally 
authorized signature of executor or administrator, 
who after appointment should open an Estate ac- 
count? 


The question discussed in the September Journal 
(p. 176) related to a situation where the debtor of a 
decedent offered the money which he owed to the 
bank in which the decedent formerly kept his ac- 
count and the view stated’ was that-as death re- 
voked the bank’s agency, strictly the bank would 
have no right or authority to accept the money 
unless authorized by the legal representative of the 
estate, but as it might not only be convenient but 
subserve the interests of the estate if the bank 
should receive the money when offered, there ap- 
peared to be no objection to the bank’s doing so and 
placing the same to the credit of the estate, to be 
held and paid to the legal representative. 

In stating the. above view, no distinction was 
made as to whether an executor or administrator had 
or had not qualified at the time the money was of- 
fered to the bank; it was simply a situation where 
the bank had received no express authority from the 
legal representative and it was thought, whether or 
not an executor or administrator had qualified and 
with stronger reason if he had not, that the interests 
of the estate would be best served by the bank tak- 
ing the money when offered, to be held and paid to the 
legal representative, rather than letting the oppor- 
tunity for receiving payment pass. 

The case presented by you is one where certi- 
fied checks payable to a decedent are offered for 
deposit to the credit of the decedent’s account by 
one of the executors, prior to qualification under 
the will of the decedent. 

In such case it would seem entirely proper and 
within the rights of the bank to accept the deposit, 
although if it should refuse before letters testa- 
mentary were issued and the certifying bank should 
fail there would be no case against it by the exec- 
utors for refusing to protect the interests of the 
estate, as you suppose, because a bank may refuse 
to open an account and receive a deposit or to fur- 
ther continue an account already opened. I do not 
think the placing of such checks to the credit of the 
decedent’s account prior to the qualification of the 
executors instead of opening a new account in the 
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name of his estate would make any legal difference; 
it would simply be a matter of bookkeeping. 

But while it would seem right and proper, in 
the interests of a decedent’s estate, for the bank 
which carried his account at the time of his death 
to receive on deposit money or checks payable by 
his debtors, especially before the granting of letters 
testamentary or of administration qualifies a legal 
representative to act for the estate, there is another 
side of the question from the standpoint of the 
debtor which should be noted; it relates to his 
safety should the bank of deposit itself fail. As a 
general rule, title to a decedent’s choses in action at 
the time of his death vests in his administrator and 
not in his heirs or distributees and actions to enforce 
or collect the same must be brought by the adminis- 
trator. Furthermore, as a general rule debtors cannot 
discharge their liability to the administrator by pay- 
ment to the heirs or distributees, although where 
there are no debts of the estate and no letters of 
administration have been granted, the heirs or dis- 
tributees may take or divide and enforce choses in 
action of the intestate or receive payment of and dis- 
charge the same. 14 Cyc. 109. It follows from this 
that unless the bank had authority from the duly 
qualified executor or administrator, or from all the 
heirs or distributees where there were no creditors 
of the estate and no letters of administration had 
been taken out, payment by a debtor to the bank 
would not be a discharge of his liability to the estate, 
if the bank should fail and be unable to account to 
the estate therefor. 

This discussion therefore leads to the conclusion 
that a bank whose customer has deceased may prop- 
erly, in the interests of his estate and before an 
executor or administrator has qualified, receive money 
or checks offered by a debtor of the decedent and 
place them to the credit of his account; but until 
the bank has been duly authorized to receive such 
money or receive and collect such checks, payment 
thereof would not be a discharge of liability thereon 
to the estate and the payors would, in event of fail- 
ure of the bank of deposit, remain liable thereon 
to the estate. At the same time the risk of loss in 
any event would probably be slight, as there would be 
good ground to maintain that the money so received 
constituted a trust fund and was not subject to the 
claims of general creditors. 


A. B. A. BURGLARY POLICY. 


Covers opening safes by “chemicals or electric- 
ity” as well as by “tools or explosives.” 


From Mississippi—Bank Burglar policies which 
we have seen cover “Felonious abstractions of 
money,” etc., “from safe by the use of tools or ex- 
plosives used directly thereupon.” Is it not so that 
now-a-days burglars are using heat compounds, elec- 
tric carbons, blow pipes or torches, etc? We under- 
stand, for instance, a substance named Thermit can 
be used. 

If this is so, will you please advise us; and if it 
is so, would the policy worded as above cover? These 
are not explosives—are they—and they are not tools— 
at least some of them. What do you suggest? 
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In preparing the American Bankers’ Association 
copyrighted Standard Form of Bank Burglary and 
Robbery Policy, note was taken of the fact, referred 
to by you, that burglars are using methods of entry 
into safes by chemicals or electricity which might 
not be covered by the phrase “tools or explosives,” as 
used in the old forms of policy and the insuring 
clause which I drafted was therefore extended to 
cover such methods. It insures against 


“All loss of money and negotiable securities 
in consequence of felonious abstraction * * * 
from the safe or safes * * * by the use of 
tools, explosives, chemicals or electricity directly 
thereupon * * 


You can obtain Burglary insurance on the copy- 
righted form of the Association from any of the 
Companies authorized to write same. 


BILLS OF LADING. 


Construction of Section 37 of the Pomerene bill 
(an adaptation for Federal enactment of the Uni- 
form Bills of Lading Act) which has passed the United 
States Senate and is pending in the House. 


From New York.—Regarding the Pomerene bill, 
Section 37 reads as follows: 


“That a person who negotiates or transfers 
for value a bill by indorsement or delivery, unless 
a contrary intention appears, warrants that the 
bill is genuine; that he has a legal right to trans- 
fer it; that he has knowledge of no fact which 
would impair the validity or worth of the bill; 
that he has a right to transfer the title to the 
goods, and that the goods are merchantable or 
fit for a particular purpose whenever such war- 
ranties would have been implied if the contract 
of the parties had been to transfer without a bill 
the goods presented thereby.” 


I do not quite understand this, and would ask you 
kindly to explain it to me. 

Does it mean that in the event of our purchasing a 
bill of exchange with an order bill of lading attached 
thereto, when forwarding it to Europe for discount 
or for collection, that the bank guarantees the gen- 
uineness of the bill of lading although the transfer 
does not take place by indorsement? 


My understanding of Section 37 is that in the 
event your bank purchases a bill of exchange with an 
order bill of lading attached thereto and forwards it 
to Europe for discount—that is to say assigns the 
bill of exchange for value to a European bank with 
the order bill attached thereto—your bank guarantees 
the genuineness of the bill of lading although it does 
not itself indorse the bill. 


But if instead of assigning or discounting the bill 
of exchange for value you forward it for collection 
from the drawee, your bank does not warrant the 
genuineness of the bill of lading by virtue of the 
provisions of Section 39 which provides: “A mort- 
gagee or pledgee, or other holder of a bill for se- 
curity who in good faith demands or, receives pay- 
ment of the debt for which such bill is security, 
whether from a2 party to a draft drawn for such debt 
or from any other person, shall not be deemed by so 
doing to. represent or to warrant the genuineness of 
such bill or the quantity or quality of the goods there- 
in described.” 
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In other words the act makes a distinction be- 
tween the assigning for value and the collecting of a 
bill of exchange with order bill of lading attached, 
there being a warranty of the genuineness of the bill 
of lading to the assignee for value of the draft while 
there is no such warranty to the payor of the draft. 


IMPERFECT INDORSEMENT. 


Concerning propriety of return for proper in- 
dorsement where “prior indorsement guaranteed.” 


From New Jersey.—Referring to imperfect in- 
dorsements such as, for instance, the following: 

a check payable to John Jones indorsed 

John Jones Milling Company 

while we understand from your former rulings that 
where check bears the note “Prior Indorsements Guar- 
anteed” the indorsing banks can be held, do you think 
that due diligence or courtesy to correspondent re- 
quires that the paying bank’should return the item 
for proper indorsement? 


If the payer bank is satisfied to pay a check hav- 
ing an irregularity in the indorsement and rely on 
the guaranty, I do not think that courtesy to or the 
interests of the sending bank requires that the check 
should be sent back for -proper indorsement, for, 
presumably the instrument has been forwarded with 
knowledge of such irregularity and in the hope that 
it will be paid in reliance on the guaranty. 


PROTEST. 


Should check, refused payment because of appar- 
ent alteration in date, be protested by presenting 
bank? 


From New Jersey.— Where a check is presented to 
a bank and payment refused for the reason that the 
date has been altered so as to result in uncertainty 
as to the intention of the maker, should not said 
check be protested by the presenting bank? 


Protest of a check is authorized when it is dis- 
honored by non-payment, and an instrument is dis- 
honored by non-payment when it is duly presented 
for payment and payment is refused. There must 
be due presentment, therefore, to authorize a protest 
and the question is whether presentment of a check 
bearing an apparent alteration in the date would be 
a due presentment. It was held in the case of Elias 
v. Whitney, 50 Misc. Rep. (N. Y.) 326, that where a 
check shows an alteration on its face, a holder taking 
it in such condition cannot be a holder in due course 
because the instrument is not “complete and regu- 
lar on its face”; and it might be urged that as an 
instrument not complete and regular on its face 
is not freely negotiable to a holder for value, with 
equal reason presentment of such an instrument to 
the drawee would not be in due course, and refusal of 
payment would not be a dishonor which would 
authorize a protest. At the same time a check might 
be changed in date by the drawer, or by his author- 
ity, and be perfectly valid. The question, therefore, 
is a little doubtful whether protest would be author- 
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ized and justifiable in such a case. From the stand- 
point of the payor bank, refusal to pay is proper and 
justifiable, for the instrument is altered and irregular 
and the bank has no knowledge that the alteration is 
by the drawer and not fraudulent. From the stand- 
point of the collecting banker, on the other hand, the 
alteration may have been authorized and the instru- 
ment valid, and upon refusal of payment, his duty 
to safeguard all the interests of his principal dictates 
that he should have protest made. Probably the 
safer course for the collecting bank, therefore, would 
be to have such a check protested and save all ques- 
tion. Should the protest be wrongful, the protest 
fees would be lost, but there could hardly be any lia- 
bility for injuring the drawer’s credit by a protest 
under such circumstances, 


PREFERENCE BY BANKRUPT. 


Substitution of new mortgage, within four months, 
on same property covered by old mortgage, would not 
be a preference, but taking of additional security 
would be a preference to extent of such security. 


From Alabama.—A man here owes us money, 
evidenced by note made in last November, secured by 
a mortgage which was made on the day the note was 
dated and the loan was made. A part of the property 
mortgaged was scld, and a payment made on the 
note. Now, the note is past due, and part of the 
property mortgaged is released. We wish to take a 
new note, secured by mortgage on the same security 
which is left in the original mortgage, for the balance 
due on the original debt. 

We desire, and the debtor offers us, additional se- 
curity to the value of about one-third of the debt. 

If we take a new mortgage, and accept the addi- 
tional new security, in case our debtor goes into 
bankruptcy, could other creditors take from us our 


. lien on the property covered by the original mortgage? 


Could they take from us the new security, and leave 
us with the original security? 


I am inclined to think the additional new security 
acquired within the four months would have to be 
surrendered as a preference; but that the bank would 
be entitled to hold the old security for which new 
note and mortgage were taken within four months. 

The following authorities are pertinent: 

Section 60 (b) of the Bankruptcy Act making 
voidable preferences given within four months before 
the filing of a petition in bankruptcy refers to exist- 
ing debts and not to a mortgage given bona fide for 
a present consideration and not in contemplation of 
bankruptcy. City Nat. Bank v. Bruce, 109 Fed. 69; 
Neill v. Barbaree, 70 S. E. (Ga.) 638. 

An exchange of securities within the four months 
is not a fraudulent preference within the meaning of 
the Bankrupt Law, even when the creditor and debtor 
know that the latter is insolvent, if the security given 
up is a valid one when the exchange is made and if it 
be undoubtedly of equal value with the security sub- 
stituted for it. Sawyer v. Turpin, 91. U. S. 114, 120: 
In re Reese v. Hammond Fire Brick Co., 181 Fed. 641. 
In State Bank of Williamson v. Fish, 120 N. Y., Supp. 
365, a mortgage was given a bank within four months 
The following language of the court indicates the 
ruling made upon facts somewhat analogous to your 
case: “I am convinced by the evidence that the 
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Wayne County Condensed Milk Company was insolv- 
ent at the time the mortgage was made, and intended 
to give a preference thereby to the plaintiff, and that 
the plaintiff, knowing that the company was insolvent, 
took this mortgage intending to obtain thereby a 
preference as to $2,000 of the $12,000 secured thereby; 
but, as to the remaining $10,000 of the total $12,000 
consideration, the transaction consisted merely of a 
substitution for or a confirmation of two previous 
mortgages which were valid and subsisting liens 
* %* * These two mortgages were discharged by the 
plaintiff at the time the mortgage in suit was de- 
ivered; and the mortgage in suit, in so far as it rep- 
wesents and continues in fact the liens held by the 
plaintiff against the plant of the company at the 
time the substitution of securities was made should 
be upheld in equity.” 

The above authorities would seem to support the 
opinion that there would be a preference to the ex- 
tent of the additional new security acquired within 
the four months but not as to the old security repre- 
sented in the new mortgage. 


STOLEN CERTIFICATE OF STOCK. 


Except in states which have passed the Uniform 
Transfer of Stock Act a certificate of stock though 
properly indorsed in blank, is not completely nego- 
tiable and a purchaser from a finder or thief takes 
no title as against the true owner. 
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From New Jersey.—Please advise us on the fol- 
lowing: A bank makes a loan to an individual on 
stock certificate of a corporation properly indorsed 
supported by collateral loan form; said loan being on 
demand is called, and as individual does not pay, 
stock is purchased by the bank, and certificate for- 
warded to corporation for transfer, who refuse to 
either make transfer or return certificate, claiming 
that this certificate was stolen from their office after 
new certificates had been issued. 


If what the officer of the corporation states is 
true, that the certificate of stock was stolen from 
their office after new certificates had been issued, 
your bank would have no claim to the certificate be- 
cause at common law, a certificate of stock, though 
properly indorsed in blank, does not have complete 
negotiability and one acquiring from a finder or thief 
takes no title. The rule is different and complete ne- 
gotiability provided by the Uniform Transfer of Stock 
Act which has been enacted in Louisiana, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, Ohio and Pennsylvania but not, as 
yet in the State of New Jersey. Of course if the 
certificate was not stolen but owned by the person 
who pledged it to your bank the corporation would 
be obliged to transfer and upon their refusal you 
would have an action against them for conversion. 
But if the certificate was stolen, as stated, the in- 
strument is not completely negotiable as is a nego- 
tiable instrument for the payment of money in- 
dorsed in blank or otherwise payable to bearer and 
the purchaser from a thief or finder takes no title. 


DOCUMENTS FOR DISTRIBUTION. 

HE Association has on hand a quantity of 
printed matter. The list comprises the follow- 
ing documents, any of which will be sent to 

our members on notifying the office: 
Bills of Lading. 
New Uniform Bills of Lading. 


Constitutionality of Proposed Act (H. R, 14934). 
Pennsylvania Speech—L. E. Pierson, 
Little Rock, Arkansas, Speech—Thomas B. Paton. 


Jamestown, Virginia, Speech—Thomas B. Paton. 
Oklahoma Speech—Evans Woollen. 


Report of Committee to 1908 Convention at Den- 
ver, with Appendices. 


Report of Committee to 1909 Convention at Chi- 
cago, with Appendices. 


Report of Committee to 1910 Convention at Los 
Angeles, with Appendices. 


Proceedings of Joint Conference between bank- 
ers, carriers, shippers, etc., held at Chicago, Sep- 
tember, 1909. 


Currency. 


Report of the Currency Commission of the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association, 1907. 


Report of Currency Commission of American 
Bankers Association, made at a meeting held at 
Chicago, Saturday, January 18, 1908. 


Statement of Currency Commission of American 
Bankers Association presented to House Com- 
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mittee on Banking and Currency, at Washington, 
D. C., Wednesday, April 15, 1908. 


Credit Currency. By Elmer H. Youngman, Editor 
“Bankers Magazine.” 


Address of Hon. Charles N. Fowler, Chairman 
Committee on Banking and Currency, on the Fi- 
nancial Situation, before the Illinois Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, at Chicago, December 10, 1907. 


Report of Committee on Banking and Currency on 
the “Issue and Redemption of National Bank 
Guaranteed Credit Notes,” Fifty-ninth Congress, 
Second Session, 1906-7. 


Suggested Plan for Monetary Legislation, sub- 
mitted to the National Monetary Commission— 
By Hon. Nelson W. Aldrich, as revised by the 
Currency Commission of the American Bankers’ 
Association. 


Miscellaneous. 


Guaranty of National Bank Deposits. By James 
B. Forgan, President First National Bank, Chi- 
cago, Ill., before the annual meeting of Group Two 
of the Bankers Association of the State of Il- 
linois, held at Peoria, June 11, 1908. 


General form of Articles of Association to be used 
in the organization of Clearing House Associa- 
tions in the smaller cities and towns. 


Report of Special Committee, Trust Company 
Section, September 13, 1904, on the Classification 
of Legal Decisions relating to Safe Deposit Com- 
panies. Rules and forms, 


Address by Jordan J. Rollins before the Trust 
Company Section, September 14, 1905, on “The 
Protection of Trust Companies Acting as Trans- 
fer Agents and Registrars.” 


Twentieth Century Commerce and its Regulation 
by Fred I. Kent. 


INCLUDING BULLETIN OF 


THE AMERICAN 
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RECENT PAMPHLETS ON CURRENCY LEGIS- 
LATION. 


HE text of the bili creating a National Reserve 

7 Association, filed with Congress January 8, may 

be had free upon request from the Library 
Department of the A. B. A. 

It is combined with the report of the National 
Monetary Commission, which considers in detail the 
changes made since the New Orleans meeting, the 
most important provision being that which limits the 
percentage of stock control of one bank by another 
to 40 per cent. 

The Association also has on hand for distribu- 
tion upon request the following pamphlets: 

Anderson, F. B., “The Need of Banking and Cur- 
rency Reform.” 

Case, J. H., “Desirability of Commercial Paper as 
a Bank Investment.” 

Fourth National Bank, N. Y., “The New Aldrich 
Currency System, Original and Revised Plan Ar- 
ranged in Parallel Columns, with Explanation.” 

Forgan, J. B., “Clearing House Examinations by 
Clearing House Examiners.” 

Kent, Fred I., “National Reserve Association and 
Our Foreign Trade.” 

National Citizens League, Bartlett, A. C., “Bank- 
ing Reform as Seen by Commercial Interests”; W. C. 
Cornwell, “The National Reserve Association Secure 
from Political Control,” “Co-operation or Centraliza- 
tion?”; J. V. Farwell, “Importance of Monetary Re- 
form to Business Men,” an address to business men 
on the “National Reserve Association”; J. L. Laugh- 
lin, “Banking Control,” “Banking Reform as Seen by 
Commercial Interests,” “Movement of Cotton in the 
South,” “Suggestions for Banking Reform”; Franklin 
MacVeagh, “Banking and Currency Reform”; John 
Perrin, “Trade Fluctuations and Panics,” “Principles 
and Methods of Banking Reform”; G. E, Roberts, 
“Functions of a Gold Reserve”; W. H. Taft, “Recent 
Addresses on Banking Reform.” 


National Monetary Commission—Suggested plan 
for monetary legislation, January 16, 1911. Suggested 
plan for monetary legislation as revised by the Cur- 
rency Commission of the A. B. A., Appil 23, 1911. 

Reynolds, Arthur, “The Aldrich Plan,” “Some 
Aids to the Solution of Our Financial Problems,” 
“The Unsettled Currency Problem.” 

Reynolds, George M., “The Aldrich Currency Plan 
Interpreted.” 


“Trust Company Forms.” 

The selections cover all departments of the trust 
company, and it is believed offer practical “forms” 
for carrying out all of the various hanking and trust 
functions which may fall to the lot of an active com- 
pany. 

The selected forms have been reproduced by pho- 
tographic process (one-half the original dimensions), 
bound in full morocco, leather lining, gilt edges, in 
handsome and durable shape—11x14 inches in size— 
and are for sale to members of the Association for 
$15 each, and to non-members at $20. Some 550 dif- 
ferent forms have been reproduced, making a book 
of 145 pages, fully indexed. Subscriptions may be 
sent to P. S. Babcock, Secretary Trust Company Sec- 
tion, 5 Nassau street, New York, who will forward 
book prepaid at once. 


Special Notice. 

It is felt that it will be of much value and interest 
to the members of the Trust Company Section to 
have collected in the Secretary’s office samples of 
advertising matter used by trust companies through- 
out the country, such as pamphlets, booklets, news- 


papers, advertisements, etc. Members are therefore 
requested to send to the Secretary at 5 Nassau street, 
such advertising matter as they may be using at this 
time so that they can be arranged in books or filing 
cabinets.and be open to the inspection of trust com- 
pany members who may call at the Secretary’s office 
in New York. 
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OFFICES OF THE WILLIAM J. BURNS NATIONAL DETECTIVE 
AGENCY, INC, 


CALIFORNIA, LOS ANGELES.—Walter P. Story Building. 
CALIFORNIA, SAN FRANCISCO.—First National Bank Building. 
COLORADO, DENVER.—First National Bank Building. 
GEORGIA, ATLANTA.—Empire Life Building. 

ILLINOIS, CHICAGO.—First National Bank Building. 
LOUISIANA, NEW ORLEANS.—Whitney Central Building, 
MARYLAND, BALTIMORE.—Munsey Building. 
MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON.—201 Devonshire Street. 
MICHIGAN, DETROIT.—Ford Building. 

MINNESOTA, MINNEAPOLIS.—McKnight Building. 
MISSOURI, KANSAS CITY.—Midland Building. 

MISSOURI, ST. LOUIS.—Frisco Building. 


NEW YORK, NEW YORK CITY.—21 Park Row. 

OHIO, CLEVELAND.—Rockefeller Building. 

OREGON, PORTLAND.—Board of Trade Building. 
PENNSYLVANIA, PHILADELPHIA.—Real Estate Trust Building. 
PENNSYLVANIA, PITTSBURGH.—Commonwealth Building. 
TEXAS, HOUSTON.—Union National Bank Building. 
WASHINGTON, SEATTLE.—Hinckley Block. 


CORRESPONDENTS OF THE WILLIAM J. BURNS NATIONAL 
DETECTIVE AGENCY, INC. 
IOWA, DES MOINES.—The Gust. J, Patek Detective Agency, 515 
Mulberry Street. 
ENGLAND, LONDON.—Arrow’s Detective Agency, 


89 Chancery 
ane, 
FRANCE, PARIS.—Calchas & Debisschop, 15-17 Rue Auber, 


HE following is a report for the month of Sep- 
tember, 1912, pertaining to the work of tne 
Protective Department: 


WANTED. 


CHAS. H. MEYERS. 


A man who is thought to be Iddell Davis, of 
Chicago, Ill., has been operating in various sections 
of the country the past months, issuing drafts 
purporting to be drawn by firms whom he claims to 
represent as traveling salesman. His plan of opera- 
tion is to call on his intended victim and solicit an 
order for goods made by the house he states he 
represents, making a special offer to interest the 
customer. He is a good talker and generally suc- 
‘ceeds in making a very favorable impression. Dur- 
ing the conversation or later in the day he asks the 
firm he is negotiating with to cash a draft which 
he states is his expense money. The draft is made 
out on a printed form apparently perfectly correct 
as far as the name of his alleged employers is con- 
cerned, some name being signed to the paper as 
sales manager. The drafts thus far reported bear 
the names of the Enoch Morgan’s Sons Co., manu- 
facturers of sapolio, New York City; the Capudine 
Chemical Co., Raleigh, N. C., and the Procter & 
Gamble Co., manufacturers of ivory soap, Cincin- 
nati Ohio. Davis has also used several different 
names to which the drafts are made payable in- 
cluding E. C. Dupont, Charles H. Meyers, E. E. Willis, 
Iddell Davis and N. A. Davis. 

The criminal is about 30 years of age, 5 ft. 8 or 
9 in. in height, weighing about 150 lbs., dark eyes, 


dark (probably brown) curly hair, dark complexion, 
dark (brown or blue) clothes, has a shield of the 
United States tattooed on right forearm, and wears 
several pins of the Masonic, Odd Fellows, Elks and 
K. of P. fraternities to which he claims to belong. 


On August 17, 1912, a man presented a check, 
made payable to cash or bearer, signed J. W. House 
and endorsed by R. E. Miller, and received the cash 
at a bank (M) in Little Rock Ark. The forgery was 
a very good one and the presenter was apparently 
well known to the paying teller although the latter 
cannot remember who it was, he stating that if he 
had not known him he would not have paid him 
that large amount without identification. Preliminary 
investigation failed to indicate who perpetrated this 
forgery and the matter is still being investigated by 
our detective agents. The Arkansas Bankers Associ- 
ation is also interested in the apprehension of this 
man. 


A man using the name of Walter Morgan is 
wanted for the forgery of a check on a bank (M) of 
Los Angeles, Cal. His description is as follows: Age, 
30 years; 5 ft. 8 in. in height, 150 pounds in weight, 
medium build, medium complexion, dark hair, dark 
eyes, smooth face and a good dresser. The investi- 
gation is being made for the California Bankers As- 
sociation as well as for the American Bankers As- 
sociation. 


On August 29, 1912, a bank (M) at San Francisco 
reported a swindle by means of a forged acceptance 
stamp of the Canadian Traders Bank of Ontario, 
Canada. This criminal used the name of John Beryl 
Whitney. About the first of August Whitney rented 
office room from a reputable real estate man in San 
Francisco and started business as a manufacturer’s 
agent of cheap jewelry and leather novelties, etc. 
Whitney then persuaded the man of whom he had 
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rented the desk room to introduce him at the bank. 
He deposited a draft on which the duplicate of the 
acceptance stamp of the Traders Bank of Ontario 
was endorsed. He then had several checks certified 
and finally presented a check payable to himself, 
which was cashed over the counter at the bank. The 
California Bankers Association as well as the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association is interested in the appre- 
hension of this party. 

Whitney is described as follows: Nativity, Eng- 
lish; age, 30 to 35 years; height, 5 ft. 7 in.; weight, 
155 pounds; complexion, light; hair, light; eyes, blue; 
smooth shaven; wears’ glasses attached to a 
spring chain and wears the chain over right breast; 
speaks with English accent; wore a blue serge suit. 
Sample of Whitney’s handwriting is given below: 


Charles Burk, alias Charles Burt, a well-dressed 
ranch hand, who was formerly a tailor by occupa- 
tion and who is supposed to have gone to Kansas 
City or Denver about August 26, is wanted for for- 
gery. Burk forged several checks on a bank (M) 
of San Pedro, California. His mode of operation is 
to obtain a check book from a bank and forge the 
name of his employer to small checks and cashing 
same in stores. 

His description is as follows: Age, 22 years, 
looks older; 5 ft. 6 in., 140 lbs.; medium build; com- 
plexion, tanned; hair, light brown and long in front; 
eyes, light; has a dark swelling on side of nose and 
over right eye and a scar over right eyebrow. He 
is a neat dresser. 

The California Bankers Association is interested 
with the American Bankers Association in the ap- 
prehension of this party. 


A bank (M) at Vancouver, B. C., Canada, ad- 
vises that some one using the names H. M. Fortman, 
H. H. Fortman and H. N. Fortman is issuing drafts 
for some amounts on that bank and cashed by banks 
in New York City, Philadelphia and Montreal. No 
one of the names mentioned has any account at this 
Canadian bank and all such drafts have been returned 
unhonored. 


Checks signed “Geo. T. Babcock, Treas.” and 
“George P. Kingsford, Mgr.” drawn on a bank (M) 
at Middletown, Conn., are being negotiated in that 
state. The bank has no such account. 


Edmund N. Roseway is wanted by a bank (M) at 
New Haven, Conn., in connection with a check which 
he cashed at that bank bearing what purported to be 
the signature of his brother, Charles E. Roseway, and 
which is declared to be a forgery. The check was 
drawn on a bank (M) at Easton, Pa., where the 
brother has an account. The alleged forger is said 
to be about 31 years old, married, a Hebrew in ap- 
pearance and in the past has been employed as a 
salesman, 


A man representing himself to be Orson Lowell 
of Boston, Mass., was recently introduced at a bank 
(M) in Wilmington, Del., by one of the bank’s cus- 
tomers, and offered for credit a check drawn on a 


Boston trust company. He was given a pass-book 
but was told that his checks could not be accepted 
until advice was received regarding the check he 
deposited. Lowell succeeded in cashing several 
checks, however, at local hotels but the check he had 
given the bank for credit was returned marked “no 
such account.” 

It is thought that Lowell is now operating with 
more or less success in and around New York City 
as other checks apparently drawn by him have been 
sent to the bank from this section, one purporting 
to have been signed by Robert Robinson, a prominent 
artist living in Wilmington. Mr. Robinson is slightly 
acquainted with Lowell but gave him no authority to 
sign his name. 

Lowell claims to be the son of a well-known 
artist in Boston. He is about 30 years of age, 5 ft. 
9 in. in height, 150 lbs. in weight, with light blonde 
hair. Our detective agents have been notified of his 
activities. 


A bank (M) at Parma, Idaho, reports having 
sworn to a warrant for the arrest of Tommy Gaffney 
who defrauded the institution under the name of 
Fred McKay by cashing a bogus draft drawn on a 
bank at Star, Idaho. Gaffney is described as follows: 
Age, 25 years; height, 5 ft. 9 in.; weight, 160 lbs.; 
medium build, fair complexion, dark eyes, dark brown 
hair, smooth shaven, fat nose, nervous, walks erect, 
dresses in every day business clothes, uses good Eng- 
lish and is known as a prize fighter on the Pacific 


A non-member bank of Chicago, Ill, was re- 
cently defrauded by a man forging the endorsement 
of the assistant cashier to stolen C., M. & St. P. Ry. 
pay checks. 


A bank member at Indianapolis, Ind., reports a 
swindle by means of a bogus check passed by a per- 
son employing the name of W. H. Atkinson, purport- 
ing to be a salesman for an automobile company. 
The swindler is described as being 35 years of age, 
5 ft. 1014 in., weighing about 155 lbs., of slender build, 
dark hair, smooth shaven and wearing glasses. A 
specimen of his handwriting is given below: 


A non-member bank of Huntington, Ia., was re- 
cently defrauded by forged check by a man using 
the name of a well-known farmer and stockman on 
the check, which was forged. 


A non-member bank of Laurens, Ia., reports a 
loss by forged check drawn on a bank of Battle Creek, 
Mich., by one using the name of H. D. Mattison. 


A non-member bank, Waterloo, Ia., reports a 
loss by forged Illinois Central R. R. Co. pay checks. 


An attempted swindle was recently made on a 
bank (M) of Kentucky by a man using the name of 
C. H. Campbell, who visted a northern summer re- 
sort making the acquaintance of people visiting 
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there, and succeeded in gaining the confidence of a 
number of persons to the extent of securing their 
signatures on an innocent looking piece of paper or 
pocket diary, which afterwards proved to be their 
signatures to a check, which is sent by the swindler 
to the home bank, asking for New York or Chicago 
Exchange. This smooth swindler usually has some 
magazine or periodical to give away and induces the 
victim to write his signature that there may be no 
mistake made in the name. 

The swindler during his acquaintance learns 
from his victim all about his business—his place of 
banking—and after securing the signature fills out a 
check to about the amount he thinks will be readily 
accepted by the bank, who finds a bona fide signature 
and forwards the exchange as per the instructions 
of the swindler. On the return of the victim to his 
home, he is advised by the bank of this check, which 
of course he repudiates and brands as a forgery, but 
which is in reality a bona fide signature but se- 
cured in a fraudulent manner. 


LEONARD EATON. 

During the first part of the present year a mem- 
ber bank at Fredonia, Kan., suffered a loss through 
some forged notes issued by Leonard Eaton, whose 
description is as follows: Age, 26 years; height, 5 ft. 
9 in.; dark brown hair; light brown, very sharp 
eyes; smooth shaven, boyish looking face; a farmer 
by occupation. 

On January 29 Eaton gave a note to the bank 
for ninety days, payable April 29, signed Leonard 
Eaton, F. D. Brewer and F. M. Eaton. 

On March 4, 1911, Leonard Eaton gave the bank 
a note for nine months, payable December 4, 1911, 
which he renewed two days before it came due, 
secured by a chattel mortgage on a span of horses 
which Eaton disposed of March 8, 1912. The note 
was endorsed by L. P. Eaton and Vernie Eaton, who 
claim that they did not sign the note and knew 
nothing about it. 

Eaton left that part of the country and was last 
heard of in Milwaukee, Wis. A photograph of Eaton 
and specimen of his handwriting is shown herewith. 


Leonard. 6 


A man giving the name of Lawrence W. Puckett 
on August 17, 1912, called at a membership bank in 
Kansas City, Mo., and opened an account, depositing 
a check made payable to himself signed by the St. 
Louis Investment Company of St. Louis and claim- 
ing that he was an agent for the company and go- 
ing to open an office in Kansas City. He also stated 
that his father, H. M. Puckett, was secretary of the 
St. Louis Investment Company whose headquarters 
were in St. Louis. He then looked at office rooms 
and called at an employment agency for the pur- 
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pose of securing a stenographer and bookkeeper and 
dictated some letters to a young lady whom he prom- 
ised to employ. Later he deposited another check 
made payable to the order of the St. Louis Investment 
Company, drawn on the Bank of Commerce, Superior, 
Wis., signed Robert D. Silvey, and endorsed St. Louis 
Investment Company by Lawrence W. Puckett. On 
August 18 he drew against his account and also 
passed checks on local stores which were honored 
by the bank before it was discovered that this man 
was a swindler. When word was received that the 
checks deposited were no good Puckett had disap- 
peared. 

Puckett is described as about 30 years of age, 
5 ft. 10 or 11 in. in height, 150 or 160 lbs. in weight, 
medium build, blue eyes, ruddy complexion, sandy 
to dark hair, smooth shaven, prominent nose and 
dressed in blue or dark suit. 


It is reported by a Camden, N. J. bank (M) that 
a young man by the name of Abe Brenner is passing 
forged checks claiming that he is a representative of 
a wine and cordial firm of New York City, and that 
the checks are forwarded to him for expenses. So 
far no member of the Association has lost by his 
transactions, 

Brenner is described as being from 22 to 23 
years of age: 5 ft. 9 in. in height; weighs about 
150 lbs.; dark eyes; smooth shaven; wears a dark 
suit of clothes, and is a neat dresser. 


A check of which the value had been materially 
increased and the name of the payee altered was 
recently cashed by a bank (M) in Newark, N. J. 
The check was endorsed with the name Alfred King 
and was stolen from a letter box of a business man 
in New York City to whom it had been sent. It 
was drawn on a private form of the firm issuing it 
and the teller who accepted it has no recollection of 
the party who brought it to the bank. The crime 
was not discovered until several weeks after it was 
honored when the cancelled check was returned to 
the firm who drew it. The matter was reported to 
our detective agents and there is every indication 
that this work is that of a gang of letter-box thieves. 


A man representing himself as Paul Davies suc- 


ceeded in defrauding a membership bank in New 
York City in a worthless check game. This party 
opened an account by depositing a check drawn on 
a bank (M) in Hoboken, N. J. The next day he drew 
against this account and two days later secured some 
more cash from the bank. The following day it 
was learned that the check he had deposited was 
worthless and the man as yet has not been located. 
He is described as being about 5 ft. 714 in. in height, 
weighing 160 lbs., stocky build, dark complexion, dark 
hair, smooth shaven, well dressed and presenting a 
neat appearance. 


A New York bank recently cashed a check bear- 
ing the signature of one of their customers which 
was later found to have been forged. The man who 
presented it, said to be Charles Mills, was a former 
employee of the man whose name was forged and he 
is now being sought by our detective agents. Mills 
is described as being 28 years of age, 5 ft. 8 in. in 
height, 165 lbs. in weight, red hair, large ears, clean 
shaven very red round face. 


Several forged checks purporting to have been 
signed by a customer have recently been accented by 
a bank (M) in New York City, the checks being cash- 
ed by a local merchant. Adolph Smith, who at one 
time was employed by the man whose name was 
forged, negotiated the checks which were made payable 
to bearer, and our detective agents are now trying to 
locate this man. He is described as 28 or 30 years of 
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age, 5 ft. 8 in. in height, 160 pounds in weight, raw 
boned in build, fair com~lexion, spare hair, very light 
blonde, slightly bald at back, plastered down as though 
done by a cheap barber, prominent nose, high cheek 
bones, ears that stand out from head, born in Ger- 
many and speaks English with a pronounced accent, 
smokes many cigarettes, is neat in dress and has the 
appearance of a clerk. 


Cornelius Murphy, alias Barney O’Rourk, alias 
Martin Neste, recently defrauded a Fordville, North 
Dakota, membership bank by means of a forged 
check. Murphy is about 23 years of age, six feet 
tall, 165 pounds, smooth shaven, dark eyes, black 
hair, tough looking and is a laborer. 


On August 30 1912, a bank (M) of Cleveland, 
Ohio, complained that they had been defrauded by 
means of a bogus check by one Ralph R. Moore, alias 
Cc. R. Moore. Our detective agents were immediately 
notified and started an investigation and learned that 
Moore had left the city. Moore is described as fol- 
lows: Age, 30 years; height, 5 ft. 2 or 3 in.; weight, 
145; hair, dark, streaked with grey; eyes, blue; com- 
plexion, florid; face red, full; heavy drinker; occu- 
pation solicitor, piano salesman, bookkeeper. 


A bank (M) at Niles, Ohio, reports that one of 
the customers cashed a check for a man represent- 
ing himself to be James Powers bearing a forged 
certification of a bank (M) at Flint, Mich. Powers 
method is the time-honored game of buying a pair 
of shoes or other merchandise of this character and 
taking the balance of the amount of the forged ccrti- 
fied check he tenders in payment in cash. lic is 
described as 35 or 40 years of age, 5 ft. 7 in. in height, 
weighing about 155 lbs.,, fair complexion, wearing 
blue clothes and a derby hat, presenting the neat 
appearance of a traveling man, apparently an Ameri- 
can, 


On September 4, 1912, a bank (M) at Portland, 


Ore., reported that it had been defrauded by means 
of a bogus check passed on August 24, 1912. The 
check was cashed by one A. H. Halsey who was 
identified at the bank by two working men, 

The Oregon Bankers Association with the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association is interested in this investi- 
gation. A specimen of Halsey’s handwriting appears 


A party under the name of J. Cameron Carter is 
drawing checks on a bank (M) at Ardmore, Pa., 
where he has no account. The checks are drawn to 
cash or to A. L. Mack with the name of the bank 
written in and those thus far presented have come 
through New York City banks. No bank has yet 
been defrauded but officials should be on the look- 
out for paper of that description. 


A bank (M) at Hughesville, Pa., reports that they 
have been defrauded by H. B. McClain, who pre- 
sented a check which he signed as manager for his 
former employer after the bank had been notified 
that such an account was closed. McClain is a prac- 
tical lumberman 45 years of age, 5 ft. 5 in. in height, 
130 Ibs. in weight, slender build, blind in one eye and 
wears eyeglasses, sandy hair, smooth shaven, and 
has the appearance of a neat clerk. 


Willard G. Dunn, alias Robert R. Dunn, bogus 
check operator, has just started to operate in Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., using check blanks of the Third National 
Bank (M) of Pittsburgh. He has not yet defrauded 
a membership bank, but succeeded in passing a $50 
check on a music store in Pittsburgh, ordering a $25 


dark hair and eyes and dark complexion; 


purchase sent to a fictitious address, and receiving 
the balance of $25 in change. This swindler is 
described as follows: Age, 24 years; height, 5 ft. 5 
in.; weight, 150 lbs.; build, medium; complexion, fair; 
smooth shaven; wore a black derby hat and dark 
suit; has the appearance of a salesman, 


A young woman using the name of Eva Rich- 
mond, and having the appearance of a vaudeville 
actress, is using checks on the German National 
Bank of. Allegheny (M), Pittsburgh, Pa., to which 
the signature of the president of that institution is 
forged and which also bear forged certification 
stamps. The woman has operated in Altoona and 
Harrisburg, Pa., so far, and has as yet not defrauded 
any membership bank, operating in department 
stores and against other merchants. 

She is said to be about 22 years old, rather 
slender, with light hair and dressed to appear very 
youthful looking. She uses rouge on her face. In 
one instance she purchased a man’s suit and had 
some alterations made, and later appeared with a 
young man about 5 ft. 4 in. tall, but of whom no 
better description has as yet been secured. 


A warrant has been issued at Knoxville, Tenn., 
for Louis Eugene Jacobs, charging forgery against a 
bank (M) there. Jacobs is described as 22 years of 
age, 5 ft. 6 in. tall, and weighing about 125 lbs., with 


is of Jew- 
ish extraction and a salesman by occupation. 


JOHN W. SANDLIN. 


John W. Sandlin, whose photograph is repro- 
duced above, is wanted at Knoxville, Tenn. on a 
charge of forgery preferred by a bank member at 
that place. Sandlin is described as being 26 years of 
age, 5 ft. 61% in. in height, 123 lbs. in weight, blue 
eyes, light brown hair, ruddy complexion, smooth 
shaven and of slender build. He is also a deserter 
from the army. 


R. S. Abbott a civil engineer, it is alleged, suc- 
ceeded in obtaining sums of money from the Boston 
Shoe Store and the clothing establishment of Leopold 
and Price, Houston, Texas, on July 15, 1912, by means 
of bogus checks drawn on a bank (M) and purport- 
ing to bear the signature of his former employer. 
Abbott’s method of operation was to get acquainted 
with the store-keepers by occasionally calling and 
making a small purchase, and on one occasion pre- 
sented a check from his former employer, after hay- 
ing made the purchase, and received the difference 
between the amount of his purchase, and the amount 
of the check, in cash. These checks, being genuine, 
were honored. However, at a later date he returned 
again and made a purchase, and handed the party 
(after having made purchases) bogus checks. When 
the checks were presented to the bank for payment 
they were turned down, the bank officials noting the 
disparity in signature. Shortly after negotiating 
these checks Abbott left the city. He is described: 
Height, 5 ft. 8 in.; build, slender; complexion, sallow 
and -drawn: eyes, light blue; hair, brown; smooth 
shaven; tattoo marks on both arms. 
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On July 22, 1912, Roy Wesley Ashbury, a forger 
who has served one term each in the Walla Walla 
(Wash.) State Prison and the San Quentin (Cali- 
fornia) Prison, forged a check on an Eastern Wash- 
ington Bank (M). Since Ashbury had been engaged 
in writing for small newspapers in Eastern Wash- 
ington, but being detected of practicing plagiarism 
his services were discontinued. 

Ashbury is still at large; his mother and younger 
sister are living in Tacoma. This forger had also 
passed forged checks upon merchants (see Journals, 
September, 1910, »age 153, and November, 1910, page 
266). 

During the fore part of August one G. A. York, 
a harvest hand, received a check from his employer 
for $3.75 and raised this check to a larger amount. 
This -was not discovered until several days after 
York had received the money for the check, which 
was cashed at a Waterville, Washington, bank (M). 
York was traced to Seattle to the home of his mother 
and sister by our detective agents, but has not yet 
been located. York is not thought to be a profes- 
sional check raiser. 

On July 3, one Ernest Bergoff, alias L. Shores, or 
“Shorty” Shores, forged several checks on a member- 
ship bank in Sheridan, Wyoming, signing the name 
of a customer of this bank. Information was given 
by the bank that Bergoff was seen since the for- 
geries in Butte, Mont., where our detective agents 
started keen search. Bergoff, who is a waiter and 
bartender, was traced from place to place, but has 
not yet been caught up with. He is an ex-prize- 
fighter and has relatives in Calgary, Canada, and a 
wife in Sheridan, Wyoming. 


The following arrests and court actions are not 
included in the statistics as reported, since they do 
not directly affect members of the Association. Their 
publication together with other data being a pre- 
cautionary measure: 

By error, Charles Adams was reported on page 
181 of the September, 1912, Journal as being arrested 
by our detective agents at a bank (M) at Chicago, 
Ill., August 27, 1912. It should have read “arrested 
at a bank (M) at Cleveland, Ohio, August 27, 1912.” 


Allen Lester Engle, who was arrested some time 
ago in Pittsburgh, Pa., by Detective Charles Pilger 
charged with having passed several bogus checks on 
merchants in Trenton, N. J., was sentenced in the 
Trenton Court, on Friday, September 13, 1912, to an 
indeterminate term in the New Jersey Reformatory, 
Rahway, N. J. No members of the Association have 
lost by his transactions. 

Kate Eschenbach, age, 36; height, 5 ft. 2 in.; 
weight, 118 lbs.; black hair, sallow complexion, slender 
build, black eyes, was arrested in Dallas, Texas, Au- 
gust 14, 1912, at the request of the Houston Police 
Department on the charge of forgery, she having 
forged six checks drawn on a bank (M), forging the 
signature of a rooming house keeper with whom she 
and her husband had been rooming for some time. 
She was given a preliminary hearing on August 28, 
and was bound over to the Grand Jury under bond 
of $2,100. She is in jail awaiting trial. 


One C. E. Ford, assuming the name of his former 
employer, R. M. Lawson, of San Antonio, Texas, was 
arrested at Seguin, Texas, August 28, 1912. Ford it 
is alleged, had received a check from Mr. Lawson in 
payment for his services and with this check in his 
possession the idea of forging his former employers 
name occurred to him. From Seguin he sent a letter 
under the name of Lawson to a bank (M) in San 
Antonio in which he asked that he be sent a state- 
ment of his account. When Ford called for his mail 
he was placed under arrest and later returned to San 
Antonio where he is now confined in jail awaiting 
trial. There are six charges pendin= against him in 
connection with this matter. His bond was fixed 
at $1800. 

Ford is described as a German, 60 years of age, 5 
ft. 6 in. in height, about 145 lbs. in weight, hair and 
mustache nearly white, and crippled in one leg. 
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William J. Renk, alias Baker, etc., whose photo- 
graph was reproduced in the August, 1912, Journal, 
page 113, and whose arrest was recorded in the Sep- 
tember, 1912, Journal, on page 183, on September 20, 
1912, was returned to Buffalo, N. Y. for trial having 
swindled a bank (M) there. 


A bank (M) in New Bloomfield, Mo., complained 
on September 12, 1912, that they had cashed a check 
for Joseph T. Seabolt. The check was endorsed by 
one of their depositors. It had been stolen from the 
mails by Seabolt. 

The forger’s correct name is Frank J. Siebold. He 
has since been apprehended in Chicago by our de- 
tective agents and returned to Fulton, Mo., on bigamy 
charge. 

Siebold under many aliases has served 2 terms of 
5 years each in Jackson, Mich., penitentiary for lar- 
ceny; 1 term in Joliet, Ill., penitentiary; 4 terms in 
Detroit House of Correction; 1 term Iowa State Re- 
formatory and two terms in Missouri Penitentiary. 


A demand certificate of deposit, No. 11785, issued 
by the Bank of Crested Butte, Crested Butte, Col., 
October 24, 1911, payable to O. V. Roberts, is reported 
lost. 


ARRESTED. 


In the arrest of Anton A. Aggerbeck and Harold 
Anderson, at Pittsburgh, Pa., by the local authorities, 
the apprehension of the men who operated in Chi- 
cago, Ill., using checks of the National Woodenware 
Co. of Hill City, Minn., payable to S. J. Franklin in 
sums ranging from $30 to $75 and passed on various 
merchants in Chicago, has been effected. These checks 
are of an old form stolen from the Herman Litho- 
graphing Co. of this city. 

This also does away with the persons operating 
with stolen checks from the Williams’ Bros. Co., litho- 
graphers, Milwaukee, Wis., and successfully operated 
against a member bank there. These parties have 
also operated with stolen drafts from the Cooty Litho- 
graph Co. of Minneapolis and which they used suc- 
eessfully at Detroit and other eastern cities. The 
photographs furnished by the Pittsburgh office of our 
detective agents of these parties have been positively 
identified by the numerous persons as the parties who 
used the above enumerated bogus and forged checks. 
There are now seven warrants in the hands of the 
Chicago police for their arrest should they be re- 
— at Pittsburgh. Journal September, 1912, page 


The arrest of Harold Anderson and Anton A. 
Aggerbeck was reported in the September, 1912, Jour- 
nal, page 180, but were not counted in the statistics. 


Charles E. Baldwin, who succeeded in defrauding a 
member bank at Hawarden, Ia., was arrested at Van- 
couver, B. C., September 11. The arrest was made by 
a representative of the Seattle office of our detective 
agents and a Vancouver officer. Paldwin was re- 
turned to Hawarden, Ia. This investigation which re- 
sulted in the arrest of this swindler was conducted in 
behalf of the Iowa Bankers Association and the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association. 


Helen Bordeaux was arrested by the Los Angeles 
office of our detective agents, September 10, 1912, for 
forging a check amounting to $12, on a bank (M) of 
Los Angeles. She afterwards made a complete con- 
fession and was bound over to the Superior Court 
of California, to answer to this charge, when she will 
ask that she be placed on probation, as this is the 
only check she ever forged and has never been in 
trouble before. The California Bankers Association 
as well as the American Bankers Association is in- 
terested in the arrest of this party. 


Two young fellows. living at the American Hotel, 
Seattle, on July 22, 1912, cashed a check at a mem- 
bership bank, being identified by the proprietor of 


the hotel. The next day, they returned and cashed 
another check purporting to have been drawn by the 
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Hughes Lumber Co. of San Pedro, Cal. The cashier 
became suspicious and wired to San Pedro, Cal., and 
found there was no such firm. 

These men used the names of Geo. F. Burgess 
and John Russell, the latter representing himself as 
about to open up a branch lumber office in Seattle. 

In the meantime, however, they were detected in 
an attempt to defraud the hotel where they were 
living, were arrested and taken to the city jail on 
July 24, 1912. Later they were identified by the 


cashier of the bank, as the men who had cashed the 
bogus check at his bank. 


On August 24, 1912, a bank (M) at San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., reported a loss through a forged endorse- 
ment. Our detective agents found that Frank C. 
Clarke was apparently the guilty party. Clarke was 
arrested on August 30, 1912, in San Francisco. In- 
asmuch as the endorsement was made with a rubber 
stamp the District Attorney recommended that the 
charge against Clarke be made grand larceny and 
also one of felony embezzlement. His case is still 
pending in the courts. 

Clarke is described as 25 years of age; height, 
5 ft. 95g in.; weight, 155 lbs.; fair complexion, light 
chestnut hair. blue eyes; a clerk by occupation and 
a native of Winnepeg, Canada. 

This investigation which resulted in Clarke’s 
arrest was conducted in behalf of the American 
Bankers Association and the California Bankers As- 
sociation. 


CHARLES J. CASPER. 

Charles J. Casper, alias Kasper, alias “Kid 
Burns,” alias James Eurns, who defrauded a bank 
(M) in Steger, Ill., was arrested in Philadelphia, Pa., 
August 31, 1912, when he made an attempt to pass 
a fraudulent check on a grocer of that city. 

On September 16 while awaiting trial before Judge 
Kinsey in the Quarter Sessions, in Philadelphia, Pa., 
Casper managed to escape by stepping into a crowd 
nearby, unobserved. 

He was arrested again September 22, at Reading, 
Pa., where he was found employed by a railroad com- 
pany as a truck hand, and returned to Philadelphia, 
Pa., where he was held for court under $2,500 bail. 

Although Casper was arrested, escaped, and was 
re-arrested only one arrest is counted in statistics. 

Casper is described as being 28 years of age, 5 ft. 
65 in. in height, weighing 165 lbs.; has dark brown 
hair, dark blue eyes, dark complexion; is well built: 
left index and middle fingers amputated at second 
joint: has head of sailor girl over crossed flags tat- 
tooed on right forearm. Bertillon: HGT., 69.2; O. A., 
79.03, . BOW, 220.6: CW. 
15.1; RE 68; 268; 12.3: 9.2: 
R.F.A,, 48.3. 

Early last month a bank (M) in New York City 
learned that they had cashed several checks on 
which the name of one of their depositors had been 
forged. The matter was reported to our detective 
agents and upon investigation it was learned that 


the forged checks had been cashied by a former em- 
ployee of the depositor, named William Cleland, while 
he was still in their service. Cleland was located and 
placed under arrest by a representative of the New 
York office of our detective agents. He admitted 
that he had signed his employer’s name to the checks. 
He is now awaiting the action of the Grand Jury. 
Cleland is described as being 50 years old, 5 ft. 
8 or 9 in. in height, 165 pounds in weight, gray hair 
and mustache, light complexion, large bones, regular 
features, broad shoulders, and a neat dresser. 


A man who is said to be T. J. Collins operated in 
St. Louis, Mo., and its vicinity issuing checks pur- 
porting to be cashier’s checks of a bank (M) at 
Helena, Ark. He used printed blanks on which the 
names of the officers of the bank were spelled in- 
correctly and also represented that he was the holder 
of a letter of credit under the name of T. Rogers. 
He was arrested at Walnut Ridge, Ark., where he 
secured a small amount from a bank (M), and is now 
in jail awaiting trial in October. The Arkansas 
Pankers Association is also interested.in the appre- 
nension of this party. 


HENRY A. EAVES. 

The above is a photograph of one Henry A. Eaves, 
alias Frank B. Furnish, alias W. J. Argus, who was 
arrested at Columbus, Ohio, on Sept. 3, 1912, by the 
local authorities. He was turned over to the authori- 
ties of Washington, D. C., where he now awaits trial 
for defrauding an automobile concern. He is also 
wanted in New York City and elsewhere on similar 
charges. 

The record of this man as furnished by the police 
authorities at Washington, D. C., is as follows: 

Feb. 21, 1889, he was arrested at San Francisco, 
Calif., under the name of William Ennis, on the 
charge of forgery. He was sentenced on Nov. 28, 
that year, to six years in Folson State Prison, Cali- 
fornia, and was released on May 23, 1893. 

He was arrested again at Buffalo, N. Y., Oct, 21, 
1904, under the name of Jordan Whitney. He was 
sentenced on the charge of forgery in the second de- 
gree on Nov. 14, 1904, to five years in Auburn State 
Prison, New York. His arrest is not counted in the 
statistics. 

Eaves is about 50 years old, 5 ft. 414 in. in height, 
182 lbs. in weight, stocky build, dark chestnut hair, 
brown eyes, medium complexion, several scars on 
face, tip of left middle finger amputated, born in 
Texas. Bertillon: HGT., 63.9; O.A., 63.0; TK., 90.3; 
H.L., 19.0+; H.W., 15.1; CK., 13.7+; R.E,, 6.4; 
23.9; M.F., 10.5; L. Fin., 8.6; F.A., 42.7-+. 

Below we submit specimen of his handwriting. 
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RICHARD B. FRENCH. 

Richard B. French, alias H. A. Hand, alias H. I. 
Edwards, alias C. H. Batten, alias J. C. Dare, alias 
E. E. Smith, alias E. E. Osbern, alias E. P. Osbern, 
alias J. C. Lane, alias D. E. Smith, alias T. H. Henry, 
was arrested September 7, at Rutherford, N. J., 
through the efforts of our detective agents, he having 
cashed a number of checks upon banks in the State 
of New Jersey, and also having made efforts to de- 
fraud banks in Pennsylvania, 

Since his arrest he has been taken to Camden, 
N. J., and held under $1,000 bail for forgeries com- 
mitted there. 

On being confronted by the evidence against him, 
he admitted his guilt by a full confession. 

French is 36 years of age, 5 ft. 514 in. tall, and 
weighs 96 lbs. Has brown hair, light blue eyes, light 
mustache and sallow complexion. He is of slender 
build. Has one crippled foot and is a consumptive. 
Bertillon—HGT., 66.8; O.A., 69.0; TK., 87.6; H.L., 18.3; 
H.W., 14.8;-R.E., 6.3; L.F., 25.1; M.F., 11.4; LF., 8.4; 
F.A., 45.4. 


One day last month a young man who later said 
his name was John Gordon walked into a bank (M) 
in New York City and asked the teller on duty to 
give him cash for a good-sized check. The teller 
readily detected that the name signed to the check 
had been forged. The man was detained on some pre- 
text and our detective agents requested to take 
charge of the matter, 

Gordon claimed that the check had been handed 
him by an unknown woman, who asked him to go to 
the bank and cash it for her. Our detective agents 
took the man into custody and he is awaiting trial 
charged with forgery, bail being fixed at $3,000. He 
was identified as a criminal with quite a record of 
petty thefts and is known as a letter box thief. 

His real name is said to be John Gordon Ryker 
and he is about 25 years old, 5 ft. 9 in. in height, 140 
Ibs. in weight, slight build, sleepy blue-gray eyes, 
sallow complexion, dark brown hair, smooth shaven, 
straight nose, regular features. 


Harry Gould, a youth of 19 years, defrauded a 
bank (M) in New York City by means of forged 
checks purporting to have been signed by a customer 
for whom Gould had been employed as bookkeeper. 
The matter was reported to our detective agents and 
on information given the city police Gould was located 
and locked up and is now being held for trial in 
$2,500 bail. 


George Tennard, about 21 years of age, 5 ft. 8 in., 
140 lbs., well built, dark complexion and hair, and 
smooth face, is under arrest at White Rock, S. D., 
charged with hvrglary ageinst a bank (M) at that 
place. The vault in the bank had been tampered 
with, but not entered, 


Max Marx, who conducted a butcher shop in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., defrauded a bank (M) in that city 
by forging the name of a depositor to two checks. 
Our detective agents placed him under arrest, Sep- 
tember 16, and after securing his confession of the 
crime, had him locked up. He is now awaiting trial 
under $1,000 bail. 

An Italian, thought to be Mechele Muratore, suc- 
ceeded in getting the savings of a fellow-countryman 
from a bank (M) in Syracuse, N. Y., by presenting 
a forged order for the money and the pass-book of 
the depositor which he had stolen. Muratore was 
arrested and the matter is being investigated further. 


August 26, 1912, one J. S. Noble, alias A. B. Turner, 
was arrested by an investigator of the Seattle office 
of our detective agents and a member of the Seattle 
police department. Noble was booked on a charge of 
defrauding a bank (M) by means of a forged bill of 
lading, purporting to have been drawn by a railway 
company for the transportation of shingles from a 
point in Washington to Seattle, upon which he se- 
cured an advance. 

For several days prior to Noble’s arrest, he had 
been making quotations on shingles, slightly below 
the market price, and if he had been let alone for 
about two days longer, he would have succeeded in 
reaping a harvest of approximately $25,000 through 
telegraphic and mail advances made principally by 
eastern lumber concerns on the strength of the low 
prices quoted. Noble did not own any shingles, nor 
was he the authorized agent of any one who did. 
His scheme was to gain possession of the advances 
made for future deliveries. The Western Union Tele- 
graph Company received by telegraph for Noble a 
large sum of money on the day he was arrested. 

Post office inspectors went to Noble’s office and 
seized all mail unopened, all of which contained evi- 
dence of fraud through the mails. , 

Noble is 27 years of age, 5 ft. 7% in. tall and 
weighs 170 lbs. Is of muscular build, has brown hair, 
blue eyes, ruddy complexion. 


The finger-print system used by a bank (M) at 
Syracuse, N. Y., enabled the bank officials to detect 
an imposter, who endeavored to secure the savings 


of one of the bank’s depositors. According to report, 
Dominic Perris, on September 18, went to the bank 
with the pass-book of his brother, Frank Perris, which 
had been stolen, and representing himself as his 
brother asked to withdraw his savings. He readily 
answered all of the usual questions as to age, family 
history, etc., correctly as shown on the identification 
card and seemed to meet all requirements of the bank 
in connection with illiterate depositors. He then 
placed his finger prints in the signature space of the 
withdrawal blank and no magnifying glass was re- 
quired to show that the prints were not at all like 
those of the man in whose name the account was 
opened. A police officer was summoned and the man 
was locked up. 

John Russell, whose operations against a bank 
(M) with George F. Burgess is reported elsewhere in 
this issue, was arrested July 24, 1912, at Seattle, Wash- 
ington. 

Two checks for small amounts were recently ac- 
cepted by a bank (M) in New York City apparently 
drawn by one of the bank’s customers. It was later 
found that the signatures on both had been forged. 
Jt was learned that the forger’s name was Morris 
Schneider. He was located and taken into custody, 
September 26, by a representative of our detective 
agents, readily admitting his guilt. He is now held 
in $1,000 bail awaiting trial. 


W. E. Smedley, who recently passed a forged 
check on a Des Moines, Ia., bank (M), was arrested 
at Herman, Minn., by our detective agents September 
15, 1912. The investigation which resulted in Smed- 
ley’s arrest was conducted in the interest of the 
Towa Bankers Association as well as the American 
Bankers Association. Smedley is described as 25 or 
20 years of age, 5 ft. 8 in. 165 lbs., smooth shaven, 
dark hair and eyes, dark complexion, prominent cheek 
bones. 
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GEORGE W. RITTENHOUSE. 

After having successfully operated against bank 
members in Burgettstown, Pa., Cleveland Ohio, and 
Baltimore, Md., using the names of George Herbert, 
Melville J. Woolsey, Rodney S. Parson and others, 
yeorge W. Rittenhouse, whose photograph is repro- 
duced above, was arrested at Newark. N. J., after he 
had made an attempt to defraud a bank member 
there. 

On September 18, 1912, a bank (M) at Cleveland, 
Ohio, advised that they had received a forged voucher 
of the Ohio Ceramic Engineering Company of that 
city. A Cleveland representative of our detective 
agents learned that this party was operating in New- 
ark, N. J., and the New York office of our detective 
agents were notified. A representative went to New- 
ark and on September 14 arrested Rittenhouse. 

Rittenhouse is 19 years of age, 5 ft. 3 in. in height 
and weighs 139 lbs. Is of medium build, medium com- 
plexion and has dark brown hair and gray eyes. Has 
a sear to right of point of chin. Is a bookkeeper by 
occupation. Bertillon: HGT., 61.5; O.A., 65.+-; TK., 
88.3; H.L., 19.8+-; H.W., 15.5—; R. EB. 64+; L. F., 
24.9—; M.F.. 10.6++-; L.F., 8.4--; F.A., 43.5. 

After his arrest Rittenhouse confessed and on 
September 16 waived examination and was held to 
await the action of the Grand Jury. He was remanded 
to jail in default of $3,090 bail. 


Early last month, a bank (M) at Jamaica, L. IL, 
Wr 
accepted a check of one of their customers which it 
was learned was a forgery. This check had been pre- 
sented to the bank’s teller by a man named Philip J. 
Smith who was known at the bank as bookkeeper for 
the depositor whose name had been forged. The same 
day the check was cashed Smith disapveared. Smith 
was traced to Albany, N. Y. The police authorities 
there were informed of the facts in the case by our 
detective agents, and he was arrested September 14, 
1912, Fe has since been taken to Jamaica and he is 
now awaiting trial under $2,000 bail. 

Smith is 38 years of age, but looks younger: 5 
ft. 7 in. in heieht: 130 to 135 lbs. in weight; slender 
huild, dark comnulexion, gray eyes, dark brown hair 
turning gray; smooth shaven; long slim nose, thin 
lins, flaring ears: has sunken arches so that he walks 
verv flat-footed: American by birth, and a hard 
drinker and cigarette smoker. 


reported to our detective agents that they had - 


Edward Wilson, alias Joe Stanley, wanted for 
forgery perpetrated against two banks (Ms) at Chi- 
cago, Ill. was arrested at Park Ridge, Ill. August 
22, 1912. 


REMOVED. 


H. A. Allison, whose picture appears on page 181 
of the September, 1912, A. B. A. Journal, and who is 
also mentioned in the August, 1912, January, 1910, and 
December, 1909, Journals, under the name of J. A. 
Bain, pleaded guilty to a charge of forgery preferred 
by a Wheeling, W. Va., membership bank, on Sep- 
tember 18, 1912, and was sentenced to five years in 
the Moundsville W. Va., Penitentiary. Warrants will 
be lodged for him there by the authorities from dif- 
ferent points in the South to be served on him when 
his time is up. 


Charles E. Baldwin whose arrest is recorded else- 
where in this issue, pleaded guilty to the charge of 
obtaining money under false pretenses from a member 
bank at Hawarden, Ia., and on September 21, 1912, 
was sentenced to a term of seven years at Fort Madi- 
son, Ia. 


George F. Burgess, whose arrest is recorded else- 
where in this issue, after a trial at Seattle, Wash., 
was convicted of forgery, first degree, and is now 
serving his sentence. 


Mrs. Carrie Caywood, alias Grace Seevers. who 
defrauded a bank member at St. Marys, W. Va., by 
means of a forged check, and was apprehended by our 
detective agents, pleaded guilty and was sentenced to 
serve two years in the state prison. (Journal, August, 
1912, page 116.) 


The case against Irving G. Crocker, arrested in 
May, 1910, on complaint of a bank member of Chi- 
cago, Ill, has been settled and the prosecution 
dropped on account of lack of evidence, the complain- 
ing witness having moved out of the jurisdiction of 
the court. See Journal, May, 1910, page 500. 


Jose Diaz, alias Jose de Diaz, alias Francisco de 
Alverez, who operated against a bank (M) at Kokomo, 
Ind., was arrested April 24, 1912, at Los Angeles, Cal. 
He was returned to Kokomo tried, convicted and sen- 
tenced to the State Reformatory, Jeffersonville, Ind., 
for a term of from two to fourteen years. 


Charles L. Johnson, treasurer of the American 
Electric Fuse Co., arrested June 30, 1911, was tried 
in the criminal court of Kent County, Grand Rapids, 
Mich... and on September 11 was found guilty of de- 
frauding a bank (M) by forged notes. Johnson has 
made appeal to the Supreme Court. 


J. S. Noble, whose arrest is recorded in another 
column of this issue of the Journal, pleaded guilty 
and was sentenced to one year in the Washington 
State Reformatory Monroe, Wash. 


Arthur Quaintance, arrested May 6, 1912, at 
Waterloo, Ia., pleaded guilty to a charge of obtaining 
money under false pretences and was sentenced to a 
term of seven years in the Iowa State Reformatory 
at Anamosa, Ia. See Journal, June, 1912, page 765. 


John Russell was convicted at Seattle, Wash., of 
forgery, first degree, and is now serving his sentence. 
His arrest is recorded elsewhere. 


AWAITING TRIAL, EXTRADITION OR SENTENCE, OCTOBER 1, 1912. 


ALLEGED FORGERS. ETC. 

Abrahams, Isaac A. Feb. 14, 1912, arrested; 
forged B/L Seymour, Wis., admitted to bail; await- 
ing trial. Journal March 1912, P. 567. 

Adams, Charles, August 27, 1912, arrested; forg- 
erv Cleveland, O.; awaiting trial. Journal Sept. 1912, 


Adams, J. C., Feb. 9, 1912, 
Roswell, N. M.; awaiting sentence. 
ber 1911, P. 380. 

Aggerbeck, Anton A., 
forgery Milwaukee, Wis.; awaiting extradition. 
nals September 1912. P. 180, and October 1912. 

Anderson, Harold, August 24, 1912, arrested; forg- 


arrested; swindle, 
Journal Decem- 
August 24, 1912, arrested; 
Jour- 


y 

Nn, 
__ 
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ery Milwaukee, Wis.; awaiting extradition. 
September 1912, P. 180 and October 1912. 

Bailey, Mrs. Ray, April 30, 1912, arrested; forgery 
Ia.; awaiting trial. June Journal 1912, 
P. 765. 

Beadle, Stanley A., July 22, 1912, arrested; forgery 
Los Angeles, Cal.; awaiting extradition. Journals 
May 1912, P. 692 and August 1912, P. 116. 

Bechtel, John, Jr., May 16, 1912, arrested; forg- 
ery Salmon, Idaho; awaiting trial Butte, Mont. June 
1912 Journal, P. 765. 

Beresford, O. J., July 9, 1212, arrested; 
San Pedro, Cal.; awaiting extradition. 
1912, P. 30 and August 1912, P. 116. 

Berry, J. F., Jan. 25, 1912, arrested; 
Kansas City, Mo.; admitted to bail; 
Journal Jan, 1912, P. 444. 

Blasdell, C. C., July 11, 1911 arrested; 
Perry, Okla.; admitted to bail, awaiting trial. 
July 1912, P. 37. 

Boggs, John S., March 31, 1912, arrested; forgery 
Shreveport, La.; awaiting trial. Journal May 1912, 
P. 696. 

Bordeaux, Helen, 
forgery Los 
October 1912. 

Brokaw, Eug. C., April 6, 1912, re-arrested; swin- 
dle Chicago, Ill.; admitted to bail; awaiting trial. 
Journal July 1912, P. 37. 

Brinson, Asher, March 20, 1912, arrested; forgery 
New Bern, N. C.; admitted to bail; awaiting trial. 
Journal May 1912, P. 696. 

Broughton, Otis, March 20, 1912, arrested; forgery 
New Bern, N. C.; admitted to bail; awaiting trial. 
Journal May 1912, P. 696. 

Brodesky, Irving, May 138, 1912, arrested; forgery 
New York City; awaiting trial. June 1912 Journal, 
P.. 766. 

Burtis, 


Journals 


swindle 
Journals July 


swindle 
awaiting trial. 


swindle 
Journal 


September 10, 
Angeles, Cal.; 


1912, arrested; 
awaiting trial. Journal 


Otto, December 1912, arrested; swindle 
Bluffton, Ind.; awaiting trial. Journals November 
1911, P. 311 and September 1912, P. 181. 

Bush, Tom, April 10, 1912, arrested; 
Ga.; awaiting trial. 
95. 

Byland, John C., Sept. 1, 1911, arrested; forgery 
Burlington, Ky.; awaiting trial. Journals October 
1910, P. 213 and September 1911, P. 163. 

Cann, Fred, June 17, 1912, arrested; forgery Car- 
rizozo, New Mexico; awaiting extradition. July Jour- 
nal 1912, P. 37. 

Cantor, Albert W., Feb. 13, 1912, surrendered him- 
self; forgery Kansas City, Mo.; awaits extradition. 
Journal Dec. 1911, P. 377. 

Carpenter, Frederick H., May 11, 1912, arrested; 
forgery Providence, R. I.; awaiting trial. Journal 
June 1912, P. 767. 

Carter, Charles, April 16, 1912, arrested; 
raising Little Rock, Ark.; awaiting trial. 
May 1912, P. 695. 

Carter, Theo. H. E., Feb. 14, 1912, arrested; forg- 
ery. ne Mass.; awaiting trial. July 1912 Journal, 
P. 87. 

Casper, Charles J., August 31, 1912, arrested; forg- 
ery Steger, Ill.; awaiting extradition. Journal June 
1912, P. 761, and October 1912. 

Casteel, J. W., Aug. 24, 1910, arrested; 
Muskogee, Okla.; awaiting trial. 
P. 210 and Feb. 1912, P. 497, 

Cauble, A. S., October, 1911, arrested; forgery 
Cairo, Ill.; awaiting trial. Journal June 1911, P. 740. 

Clarke, Frank C., August 30, 1912, arrested; forg- 
ery San Francisco, Cal.; awaiting trial. Journal Oc- 
tober 1912, 

Cleland, William, September 9, 1912, arrested; 
forgery New York, N. Y.; awaiting trial. Journal 
October, 1912. 

Clemens, J. A., August 7, 1912, arrested; forgery 
Birmingham, Ala.; awaiting trial. Journal September 
1912. P. 181. 

Cohen, Morris, 
Chicago, IIl.; 
623. 

Cohen, Samuel, March 15, 1912, arrested; forgery 
— Mass.; awaiting trial. Journal June 1910, P. 
53. 


swindle 
Journal May 1912, P. 


check 
Journal 


swindle 
Journals Oct. 1910, 


April 15, 1912, arrested; 


forgery 
awaiting trial. 


Journal April 1912, P. 
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Cole, C. E., Jan. 15, 1912, arrested; 
lanta, Ga.; awaiting trial. Journal Jan. 1912, P. 437. 

Collins, T. J., September 19, 1912, arrested; 
swindle Helena, Ark.; awaiting trial. Journal Oc- 
cober 1912. 

Colston, Richard, Dec, 13, 1911, arrested; swindle 
East Orange, N. J.; awaiting trial. Journal Jan. 
1912, P. 443. 

Curran, C, L., July 29, 1912, re-arrested; swindle 
Norwood, O.; awaiting trial. Journal August 1912, 

Deckard, O. W., Sept. 16, 1911, arrested; swindle 
Meade, Kansas; awaiting extradition. Journals Sep- 
tember 1911, P. 159; October 1911, P. 225; November 
1911, P. 314 and September 1912, P. 182. 

Deihl, Fred, March 25, 1912, arrested; 
Kokomo, Ind.; awaiting extradition. 
1512, P. 695. 

Donahue, Thomas, June 19, 1912, arrested; forgery 
Baltimore, Md.; awaiting trial. Journal September 
1912, P. 182. 

Downing, Joe, July 13, 1912, arrested; swindle 
Rushville, Neb.; awaiting extradition. Journals May 
1912, P. 693 and August 1912, P. 116. 

Duff, Homer, August 9, 1912, arrested; 
Huntington, W. Va.; awaiting trial. 
1912, P. 33 and September 1912, P. 182. 

Ewing, Minnie, June 12, 1912, arrested; forgery 
Charleston, W. Va.; awaiting trial. Journal July 
1912, P. 36. 

Fowler, Frank W., April 30, 1912, arrested; swin- 
dle, Chicago, Ill.; awaiting trial. Journals March 
1912, P. 567 and June 1912, P. 765. 

Fowler, Geo, B., June 10, 1912, arrested; forgery 
Charleston, W. Va.; awaiting trial. Journals July 
1912, P. 86 and August 1912, P. 115. 

French, Richard B., September 7, 1912, arrested; 
swindle Camden, N. J.; awaiting trial. Journal Oc- 
tober 1912. 

Gay, John, March 27, 1912, arrested; forgery West 
Palm Beach, Fla.; awaiting trial. Journal April 1912, 
P. 697, 

George, Harry, June 17, 1912, arrested; forgery 
Wellington, Kans.; awaiting trial. Journal June 1912, 
P. 762. 

Gordon, John, September 7, 1912, arrested; forg- 
ery New York N. Y.; awaiting trial. Journal October 
1912. 

Gould, Harry, August 31, 1912, arrested; forgery 
New York, N. Y.; awaiting trial. Journal October 
1912. 

Gray, S. H., November 12, 1910, arrested; forgery 
Athens, Tenn.; awaiting trial. Journal Dec. 1910, 


swindle At- 


forgery 
Journal May 


swindle 
Journals July 


347. 


Guthrie, Jacob Foy, July 8, 1912, arrested; forg- 
ery Chicago, Ill.; awaiting trial. Journals June 1912, 
P. 761, and September 1912, P. 182. 

Haiken, Esther, May 28, 1912, arrested; forgery 
New York, N. Y.; awaiting trial. Journal June 1912, 
P. 766. 

Halsey, Palmer W., June 17, 1912, 
forgery, Kansas City, Mo.; awaiting trial. 
June 1912, P. 761 and July 1912, P. 565. 

Hank, Warren, May 13, 1911, arrested; attempted 
swindle Wapakoneta, Ohio; awaiting trial. Journal 
June 1911, P. 741. 

Hargett, Frank, March 27, 1912, arrested; forgery 
Charlotte, N. C.; awaiting trial. Journal April 1912, 
P. 627. 

Hawley, P. J.; 
Omaha, Neb.; awaiting trial. 
P. 118. 

Hilliards, Ollie, 
forgery West Newton, 
December 1910, P. 347, 


Horwitz, Mortimer, July 27, 1912, arrested; forg- 
ery New York, N. Y.; awaiting trial. Journal Sep- 
tember 1912, P. 182. 


Hughes, Lee, June 2, 
Pryor Creek, Okla.; 
1912, P. 764. 

Houston, J. L., April 24, 1912, arrested; swindle 


Chicago, Ill.; awaiting trial. Journal May 1912, P. 
695. 


arrested; 
Journals 


July 18, 1912, arrested; swindle 


Journal August 1912, 


November 13, 
Pa.; 


1910. arrested; 
awaiting trial. Journal 


1912, arrested; 
awaiting trial. 


swindle 
Journal June 
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Jones, William J., August 17, 1910, arrested; 
swindle, Claremore, Okla.; awaiting trial, Journals 
September 1910, P. 154; November 1910, P. 266. 

Kaplan, Max, July 13, 1911, arrested; swindle 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; awaiting trial. Journal August 
1911, P. 101. 

Katz, Jacob, February 19, 1912, arrested; swindle 
Chicago, Ill.; awaiting trial. Journal March 1912, P. 
562. 

Kirkpatrick, H. S., June 15, 1911, arrested; forg- 
ery West Point, Ga.; admitted to bail; awaiting trial. 
Journal July 1911, P. 37, 

Klein, E., January 12, 1912, arrested; forgery 
Scranton, Pa.; awaiting trial. Journals December 1911, 
P. 378; January 1912, P. 442. 

Knowles, T. L., February 29, 1912, arrested; forg- 
ery Phoenix, Ariz. Journal May 1912, P. 695. 

Kutzkey, Albert M., August 23, 1911, arrested; 
forgery St. Johns, Ore.; awaiting trial. Journal Sep- 
tember 1911, P. 163. 

Leslie, Joseph F., August 7, 1912, arrested; forg- 
ery, Cleveland, O.; awaiting trial. Journal September 
1912, P. 183. 

Loper, LeGrande, May 15, 1912, arrested; forgery 
East Hampton, N. Y.; awaiting trial. Journal June 
1912, P. 766. 

Luban, Jacob, August 12, 1912, arrested; forgery 
Newark, N. J.; awaiting trial. Journal September 
1912, P. 183, 

Luban, Morris, August 12, 1912, arrested; 
ery Newark, N. J.; awaiting trial. 
1932, P. 188. 

Lum, Wong, July 9, 1912, arrested; forgery San 
Francisco, Cal.; awaiting trial. Journal August 1912, 
P. 156. 

McCready, L, D., May 26, 1912, arrested; swindle 
Madison, S. D.; awaiting extradition. Journal June 
1912, P. 767. 

McGovern, J. J., August 1, 1912, re-ar sted; 
forgery Los Angeles, Cal.; awaiting trial. Juurnals 
August 1912, P. 116, and September 1912, P. 183. 

Magoon, Byron G., August 17, 1912, arrested; 
awaiting trial. Journal 


forg- 
Journal September 


swindle Grants Pass, Ore.; 
September 1912, P. 183. 
Marx, Max, September 16, 1912, 


arrested; forg- 
ery Brooklyn, N. Y.: Journal October 
1912. 

Meek, W. C., February 29, 1912, arrested; forgery 
Phoenix, Ariz.; awaiting trial. Journal May 1912, P. 
695. 

Meeker, Chas. M., 
swindle Kansas City, 
March 1911, P. 626. 


Mitchell, C. E., July 26, 1912, arrested; 
Monroe, La.; awaiting trial. 
Py. 


Moody, H. H., September 7, 1911, arrested; forg- 
ery Oklahoma City, Okla.; awaiting trial. Journal 
October 1911, P. 227. 

Morris, E. M., August 24, 1912, arrested; forgery 
Birmingham, Ala.; awaiting trial. Journal Septem- 
ber 1912, P. 183. 


Morton, Chas. S., January 6, 1912, arrested; swindle 
Baltimore, Md.; awaiting trial. Journal February 
1912, P. 499. 


Muratore, Mechele, August 26, 1912, arrested; 
forgery Syracuse, N, Y.; awaiting trial. Journal Oc- 
tober 1912. 

Nance, Wm., April 4, 
Bixby, Okla.; awaiting trial. 
684. 

Nelson, C. J., April. 18, 1912, arrested; 
Birmingham, Ala.; awaiting trial. 
1912, P. 498. 

Newman, Ira, May 17, 1912, arrested; forgery, 
Cairo, Ill.; awaiting trial. Journal June 1912, P. 765. 

Nott, Charles E., February 13, 1912, arrested; forg- 
ery Boston, Mass.; awaiting trial. Journal March 
1912, P. 661. 

Nyman, Jacon Herbert, March 7, 1912, arrested; 
forgery Los Angeles, Cal.; awaiting trial. Journals 
March 1912, P. 561, and September 1912, P. 183. 


awaiting trial. 


February 6, 
Mo.; 


1912, 
awaiting trial. 


arrested; 
Journal 


swindle 
Journal September 1912, 


1911, arrested; swindle 
Journal May 1911, P. 


forgery 
Journal February 
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Parker, Chas., April 8, 1912, 
Los Angeles, Cal.; awaiting trial. 
P, 695. 

Parks, Homer, August 27, 1912, arrested; forgery 
Charleston, W. Va.; awaiting trial. Journal Sep- 
tember 1912, P. 184. 

Parnell, Walter, October 24, 1911, arrested; forg- 
ery Point Pleasant, N. J.; awaiting trial. Journal 
October 1911, P. 224. 

Peoples, R. L., August 12, 1910, arrested; swindle 
Birmingham, Ala.; awaiting trial. Journal September 
1910, P. 155. 

Perris, Dominic, September 18, 1912, arrested; at- 
tempted swindle Syracuse N. Y.; awaiting trial. 
Journal October 1912. ‘ 

Perry, Robert G., May 24, 1912, arrested; swindle 
Chicago, Ill.; awaiting trial. Journal July 1912, P. 
35. 


arrested; forgery 
Journal May 1912, 


Posey, J. E., August 10, 1911, forgery Aiken, S. C.; 
awaiting trial. Journal September 1911, P. 163. 

Reeder, Paul, May 30, 1912, arrested; forgery 
Denver, Colo.; awaiting trial. Journal July 1912, P. 
35. 

Remix, F. M., April 6, 
Akron, Ohio; awaiting trial. 
696. 

Renk, William J., August 2, 1912, arrested; 
swindle Buffalo, N. Y.; awaiting trial. Journals 
August 1912, P. 113, and September 1912, P. 183. 

Richards,; Wm. F., December 5, 1911, arrested 
swindle Tescott, Kan.; awaiting trial. Journal De- 
cember 1911, P, 445. 

Rittenhouse, George W., September 14, 1912, ar- 
rested; forgery Newark, N. J.; awaiting trial. Journal 
October 1912. 

Rolleyson, Frank, July 30, 1912, arrested; forgery 
Huntington, W. Va.; awaiting trial. Journals July 
1912, P. 32, and September 1912, P. 184. 

Rogers, C. R., August, 1912, arrested; forgery Cor- 
dele, Ga.; awaiting trial. Journals July 1912, P. 30, 
and September 1912, P. 184. 

Rosenau, Ralph W., February 9, 1912, 
forgery Boston, Mass.; awaiting trial. 
1912, P. 563. 

Ross, James M., May 11, 1912, arrested; 
Lauderdale, Miss.; awaiting trial. 
P. 766. 

Salisbury, W. P., August, 1912, arrested; forgery 
Concordia, Kan.; awaiting extradition. Journal Sep- 
tember 1912, P. 184. 

Sawey, T. B., August 18, 1912, arrested; attempted 
swindle Jersey City, N. J.; awaiting trial. Journals 
August 1912, P. 112, and September 1912, P. 184. 

Schneider, Morris, September 26, 1912, arrested; 
forgery New York, N. Y.; awaiting trial. Journal 
October 1912. 

Schreiber, Herbert E., August 2, 1912, arrested; 
swindle Denver, Colo.; awaiting trial. Journal Sep- 
tember 1912, P. 184. 

Shaffer, Harry E., July 18, 1912, arrested; forgery 
Berkeley, Cal.; awaiting trial. Journal August 1912, 
P. 

Shultz, Aaron, April 29, 1912, arrested; forgery 
New York, N. Y.; awaiting trial. Journal May 1912, 
P. 696. 

Shivers, Vernon F., December 21, 1911, arrested; 
forgery Lake Providence, La.; awaiting trial. Journal 
December, 1911, P. 445. 

Sinnett, Edna, June 12, 1912, arrested; 
Charleston, W. Va.; awaiting trial. 
1912, P. 36. 

Smedley, W. E., September 15, 1912, arrested; forg- 
ery Des Moines, Ia.; awaiting trial. Journal October 
1912. 

Smith, Philip J., September 14, 1912, 
forgery Jamaica, L. I., N. Y.; awaiting trial. 
October 1912. 

Spangle A., July 25, 1912, arrested; swindle No- 
wata, Okla.; awaiting trial. Journals May 1912, P, 694 
and September 1912, P. 184. 

Stickel, Andrew, June 27, 1912, arrested; forgery, 
Kansas City, Mo.; awaiting trial. Journal August 
1912. 


1912, arrested; forgery 
Journal May 1912, P. 


arrested; 
Journal March 


forgery 
Journal June 1912, 


forgery 
Journal July 


arrested; 
Journal 
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Suckno, Moe, March 22, 1912, arrested; 
New York N. Y.; admitted to bail; 
Journal March 1912, P. 627. 

Sutton, Wm. L., February 21, 
swindle Chicago, Ill.; awaiting trial. 
1912, P. 562. 

Switzer, Claude, April 28, 1912, arrested; forgery 
Los Angeles, Cal.; awaiting trial. May Journal 1912, 
P. 696. . 

Taylor, H. J.. December 6, 1911, arrested; swindle 
Tescott, Kansas; awaiting trial. Journal January 
1912, P. 445. 

Thompson, Ernest, August 26, 1912, arrested; 
forgery Springfield, Mo.; awaiting trial. Journals 
February 1912, P. 500, and September 1912, P. 184. 

Thorpe, John Harris, June 18, 1912, arrested; 
swindle San Francisco, Cal.; awaiting trial. Journal 
July 1912, P. 725. \ 

Ward, Jos. A., March 27, 1912, arrested; forgery 
Boston, Mass.; awaiting trial. Journal April 1912, 
P, 625. 

Warren, Carlton, April 19, 1912, arrested; swindle 
Chauncey, Ga.; awaiting trial. Journal May 1912, 
P. 695. 

Waters, Joseph, June 18, 1912, arrested; forgery 
Baltimore, Md.; awaiting trial. Journal September 
1912, P. 184, 

Wehner, F., October 24, 1911, arrested; 
Ridgefield Park, N. J.; awaiting trial. 
vember 1911, P. 283. 

Weil, Maechel, February 17, 1912, arrested; swin- 
dle Chicago, Ill.; out on bail; awaiting trial. Journal 
February 1912, P. 569. 


West, E. E., March 28, 1912, arrested; fraudulent 


larceny 
awaiting trial. 


1912, arrested; 
Journal March 


swindle 
Journal No- 


use of mail Harrisonville, Mo.; admitted to bail; 
awaiting trial. Journals October 1911, P. 223; Feb- 
ruary 1912, P. 501. 

West, Henry, May 19, 1911, arrested; forgery 
Yuma, Ariz.; awaiting trial. Journal July 1911, P. 37. 

Wiggins, S. A., Jr., July 25, 1912, arrested; forgery 
Chicago, Ill.; awaiting trial. Journal September 1912, 
P. 184. 

Willis, Karl J., July 4, 1912, arrested; 
Anaheim, Cal.; awaiting trial. 
13%. 

Wilson, Edward, August 22, 1912, arrested; forg- 
ery Chicago, Ill.; awaiting trial. Journal October 1912. 

Zimmerman, Victor, July 27, 1912, arrested; forg- 
ery Boston, Mass.; awaiting trial. Journal September 
1912, P. 184. 


swindle 
Journal August 1912, 


BURGLARS. 


Lennard, George, September 24, 1912, 
burglary White Rock, S. Dak.; awaiting trial. 
October 1912. 

Morris, Frank, May 9, 1911, arrested; attempted 
burglary Layton, Utah; awaiting new trial. Journal 
July 1911, P. 36. 


arrested; 
Journal 


HOLD-UP ROBBERS. 


Caldwell, James H., June 11, 1912, arrested; hold- 
up Denver, Colo.; awaiting trial. Journal July 1912, 
P. 36. 

Hogan, Tom, August 11, 1911, arrested; attempted 
hold-up Harlem, Mont.; awaiting trial. Journals 
September 1911, P. 162; December 1911, P. 380. 


STATISTICS OF THE WORK OF THE PROTECTIVE DEPARTMENT. 
AS REPORTED TO THE STANDING PROTECTIVE COMMITTEE 


From September 1, 1912, to September 30, 1912. 


New York, N. Y., October 1, 1912. 


Persons arrested, discharged, convicted, sentenced, awaiting trial, etc. 


1912. 


Awaiting trial, etc. 
Sept. 1, 


This Department is in receipt of information to 
the effect that a registered letter from a bank (M) 
Havana, Cuba, to a bank (M) at New York City, con- 
taining twenty $10,000 United States gold certificates, 
numbered as follows, was either lost or stolen in 
C-10163, C-7940, C-8481, C-8715, 
C-13942, C-6934, C-7944, C-13855, 


transit: 


C-13486, 
C-13363, 


C-8547, 


2. 
Trial. 


no} Arrested in 
September, 191 
Awaitin 


«| Convicted. 
Acquitted 


D-1344, D-1286, D-61, D-309, D-752, D-3451, D-3682, 
D-984, D-3486. 

If any of these certificates should be presented to 
any bank, or if you should receive any information 
relative to same, kindly wire the nearest office of our 
detective agents, the William J. Burns National De- 
tective Agency, direct, or this Association. 


: 
| | 
| 
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Officers, 1912-1913. 


CHAIRMAN EXECUTIVE COUNCIL: 
F. A. CRANDALL, Vice-President National City Bank, 
Chicago, Il. 
PRESIDENT: 
BYRON W. MOSER, St. Louis Union Trust Co., St. Louis. 


VICE-PRESIDENT: 


H. V. HAYNES, Riggs National Bank, Washington, D. C. 


SECRETARY: 
H. S. SMALE, Continental and Commercial National Bank, 
Chicago, Ill. 


TREASURER: 
Il. L. BOURGEOIS, Hibernia Bk. & Trust Co., New Orleans. 


EDUCATIONAL DIRECTOR: 
GEORGE E. ALLEN, 5 Nassau Street, New York City. 


A. |. B. AND A. B. A. 


Report of Institute Chairman F. A. Crandall to the 
Detroit Convention—Closer Relationship Between 
City and Country Bankers—Correspondence Study 
and Chapter Work—Adherence to the Constitu- 
tional Objects of the Institute—Elementary and 
Advanced Education—Constitutional Amendments 
—What President Livingstone and General Sec- 
retary Farnsworth Say About the _ Institute 
Section. 


HAIRMAN F. A. CRANDALL, of the Institute 


Executive Council, submitted the following 

comprehensive report of the Institute and its 
activities to the thirty-eighth annual convention of 
the American Bankers Association, held last month 
at Detroit: 


“The American Institute of Banking Section em- 
braces 12,917 chapter members and correspondence 
students who are undergoing the process of education 
with more or less system and seriousness. The suc- 
cess of chapters in large cities has created the im- 
pression that the Institute is solely a city proposition, 
and correspondence instruction among’ country 
bankers therefore remains latent through lack of 
publicity and promotion. The advantages of personal 
association among students outside of chapter cities 
are unattainable except through attendance at In- 
stitute conventions, but it is confidently hoped that 
the Institute spirit may be extended by the associa- 
tion of country students in a Correspondence Chapter 
of constitutional standing, and closer relationship 
thus established between country and city bankers. 
So far as actual acquirement of knowledge is con- 
cerned correspondence study is equal in results to 
the work done in a majority of city chapters and 
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manifestly superior to the work done in many such 
organizations. New chapters are desirable in about a 
dozen sizable cities, but wherever it is impossible to 
maintain substantial membership correspondence in- 
struction seems to be more expedient than chapter 
association. A Correspondence Chapter has therefore 
been established for the purpcse of putting country 
students upon an equal and identical footing with 
their city brethren. Chapter organization is thus 
made uniform and universal. 

“Practical experience has demonstrated the fact 
that Institute success depends upon adherence to the 
constitutional objects of (1) educating bankers in 
the theory and practice of banking and such prin- 
ciples of law and economics as ayply to the banking 
business, and (2) establishing and maintaining a 
recognized standard of banking education by means 
of official examination and the issuance of certifi- 
eates. The standard study course of the Institute as 
crystallized by the process of evolution has become 
recognized as the universal basis of Institute work. 
The fact should be understood, however, that the pur- 
pose of the study course thus established is to 
provide elementary education for thousands rather 
than advanced education for hundreds or less, and 
that graduation as evidenced by the Institute cer- 
tificate should be regarded as the beginning rather 
than the end of Institute activity. In other words, 
the Institute study course represents educational 
necessities rather than educational luxuries. Such 
fundamental work, however, has so stimulated the 
spirit of investigation that a system of post-graduate 
study has been established for the benefit of Institute 
graduates and other mature students of banking and 
kindred subjects. 

“To carry out the purposes thus described and to 
improve some of the details of Institute administra- 
tion the following amended form of constitution has 
been adopted subject to the approval of the Associa- 
tion: 
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“ARTICLE I. The American Institute of 
Banking Section of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation shall be devoted to (1) the education of 
bankers in the theory and practice of banking, and 
such principles of law and economics as pertain to 
the banking business; (2) the establishment and 
maintenance of a recognized standard of banking 
education by means of official examinations and the 
issuanee of certificates of graduation. 

“ARTICLE II. A system of post-graduate study 
shall be established for Institute graduates and 
others who desire educational work supplementary to 
the standard course of study upon which the Insti- 
tute certificate is based. 

“ARTICLE III. Members of the Institute shall 
consist of duly authorized chapters whose individual 
members shall subscribe for the official publication 
of the Institute through their respective chapter 
treasurers at the rate of seventy-five cents a year 
payable in monthly installments. Duly enrolled 
students and graduates of the Institute outside the 
confines and suburbs of chapter cities and not mem- 
bers of any city chapter shall constitute the Corre- 
spondence Chapter. 

“ARTICLE IV. Fellows of the Institute shall 
consist of Fellows already constituted and such In- 
stitute graduates, not exceeding fifty annually, as 
may be elected by the Institute Executive Council. 
Fellows shall pay to the Institute annual dues of two 
dollars. 

“ARTICLE V. Associate members of the Insti- 
tute shall consist of institutions that are members of 
the American Bankers Association. For each Asso- 
ciate Member of the Institute thus constituted the 
Institute will accept from the American Bankers As- 
sociation annual dues of seventy-five cents payable 
in monthly installments. 

“ARTICLE VI. The Institute shall hold an 
annual convention at such time and place as may 
from year to year be determined, in which conven- 
tion each chapter shall be represented by delegates 
on the basis of one delegate for each twenty-five 
members or fraction thereof and one delegate-at- 
large, computed in accordance with the records of 
chapter membership in the general office of the Insti- 
tute thirty days before such annual convention. 
Members of the Correspondence Chapter who are 
Institute graduates shall be entitled to vote individu- 
ally at any Institute convention upon personal at- 
tendance. 

“ARTICLE VII. A President, a Vice-President, a 
Secretary and a Treasurer of the Institute shall be 
elected annually by the Institute in convention from 
chapter members, and no incumbent of any of such 
office shall be eligibie to consecutive re-election to 
the same office. Officers of the Institute thus elected 
shall serve for respective terms of one year or until 
their successors are elected and qualified. 

“ARTICLE VIII. The government of the Insti- 
tute shall be vested in an Executive Council of seven- 
teen members consisting of (1) the ex-President, the 
President, the Vice-President, the Secretary and the 
Treasurer of the Institute, ex-officio; (2) six mem- 
bers of the Executive Council elected by the Insti- 
tute in convention from chapter members so arranged 
that two may be elected annually for three years; 
(3) six members of the Executive Council elected by 
the convention from Fellows, so arranged that two 
may be elected annually for three years. Members 
of the Executive Council shall be ineligible to con- 
secutive re-election. 

“ARTICLE IX. The Executive Council shall 
meet in annual session on the day before the annual 
convention of the Institute. The Executive Council 
shall also meet immediately upon adjournment of 
the annual convention of the Institute and from 
members thereof other than the President and Vice- 
President elect a Chairman and Vice-Chairman quali- 
fied to represent the Institute in the Executive 
Council of the American Bankers Association. At 
other times the Executive Council may transact busi- 
ness by mail. 

“ARTICLE X. The Executive Council shall ap- 
point an Educational Director and other employees 
as required to serve during its pleasure. Under the 
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administration of the Executive Council, the duca- 
tional Director shall (1) direct the educational work 
of the Institute, (2) conduct the official publication, 
and (3) perform such services for the Secretary and 
the Treasurer as the Executive Council may pre- 
scribe. 

“ARTICLE XI. Subject to the approval of the 
American Bankers Association, this constitution may 
be amended at any annual convention by a two- 
thirds vote, provided that notice thereof shall have 
been submitted to the Secretary of the Institute at 
least thirty days before the annual convention, pub- 
lished in the official publication of the Institute and 
submitted to the Executive Council of the Institute 
for report to the convention. 


“The arrangement under which members of the 
American Bankers Association are constituted Asso- 
ciate Members of the Institute Section provides 
necessary revenue and incidental supervision, and the 
amalgamation of the Institute Bulletin and the As- 
sociation Journal has proved to be a mutually satis- 
factory medium of publicity. The cordial relation- 
ship between the Institute and the Association and 
the personal friendship between the officers and em- 
ployees of both organizations are appreciated.” 

Following is a statement of Institute finances 
for the fiscal year ended August 31, 1912: 


Receipts. 


Balance on hand September 1, 1911......... $1,717.3: 

Bulletin subscriptions less exchange 

Institute study course 

Fellowship dues, per capita tax and 
dentals 

Associate Membership dues (A. B. 8,613.00 


$24,793.83 
Expenditures. 


Convention and administration 

Salaries and instructors fees 

Bulletin and printing 

Traveling expenses of Educational Director 
Postage ($331.19), incidentals ($497.10) 
Rent of general office 

Study course revision 


1,128.00 
828.59 
572.85 
880.09 

$22,655.05 

Balance on hand September 1, 1912......... 2,138.78 

$24,793.83 

President Livingstone’s Compliments. 
Commodore William Livingstone, in his address 
as President of the American Bankers Association, 
referred to the Institute as follows: “The American 

Institute of Banking Section has_ seventy-five 

chapters, including one in Cuba and one in Hawaii, 

with a total membership of over 12,000. With com- 
mendable conservatism, the Institute has consistently 
resisted the temptation to sacrifice quality to quan- 
tity in extending its membership, and any former 
misgivings that the organization might degenerate 
into a labor organization or a circle of social clubs 
have vanished. Sound and systematic educational 
work along orthodox lines seems to be the established 
policy of Institute management, and beneficial results 
are manifest in the improvement of banking methods 
in chapter cities. In fact, the success of chapters in 
large cities has created the erroneous impression that 
the Institute is solely a city proposition, and corre- 
spondence instruction among country bankers has not 
thus far received the consideration that it deserves. 

The Journal-Bulletin is not only an indispensable 

agency in Institute work but serves the purpose of an 
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interchange of information between employers and 
employees regarding the activities of all and thereby 
promote the vocational harmony for which the bank- 
ing business is justly noted. The Executive Council 
of the Institute, in whom its government is vested, 
is composed of young bankers of exceptional capacity 
and conservatism, who are creditable alike to the 
membership whom they represent and to the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association of which the Institute is 
an important section.” 


A Bouquet from the Colonel. 


In his annual report General Secretary Farns- 
worth handed this to the Institute: “The American 
Institute of Banking Section held its annual con- 
vention in Salt Lake City the week of August 19, 
1912. It was very largely attended and is credited 
with being the best convention the Institute has ever 
held. The Institute is developing more and more 
into what it was designed to be—an educational as- 
sociation.” 


BANKING POSSIBILITIES OF THE WEST. 


By James K. Lynch, Vice-President of the First 
National Bank of San Francisco—Paper Read at 
the Salt Lake City Convention of the American 
Institute of Banking. 


quiry what “West” we are to consider. Not 

so many years ago Western New York and 
Ohio were the West; then Indiana and Illinois be- 
came the West; then the title passed to the country 
“beyond the Mississippi” and up to the Rocky Moun- 
tains. To the dweller on the Pacific the West has 
always stopped at the Rocky Mountains, and from 
the summit of the continental divide to the ocean 
is called the Pacific Slope. Evidently the West must 
stop some place, otherwise the immemorial East 
would become West, and thé terms east and west 
would lose all significance except as points of the 
compass. 

As the title was. suggested in New York, I have 
reason to believe that it is that portion of the United 
States extending from the Rocky Mountains to the 
Pacific Ocean which we are invited to discuss. I 
Shall include those states which lie on both sides of 
the Rockies, and the West for present purposes will 
consist of the states of Washington, Idaho, Montana, 
Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, California, 
Oregon, Nevada and Utah, which as you see does 
not take into account Alaska or our Island possession, 
In area this territory contains 1,187,535 square miles, 
while the remainder of the United States contains 
2,428,949 square miles. According to the last census 
our “West” had a population of $,825,821; the rest of 
the country at the same time had a population of 
85,146,445. With an area of 32.8 per cent. of the 
entire country its population was only 7.4 per cent. 
of the whole. 

Whether we consider this West—roughly one- 
third of the United States—from the standpoint of 
physical geography or of agriculture, from that of 
mining or of recreation; whether we look on it as 
a workshop or a playground, it is a most interesting 


T HE title of this paper naturally suggests the in- 
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country. It contains our greatest mountain ranges 
and our greatest deserts; vast forests of Douglas fir, 
redwood, yellow pine and sugar pine, producing the 
finest timber that grows on this continent. It con- 
tains mines of gold, silver, copper, lead, iron, platinum 
and tungsten. The beds of old seas, landlocked and 
evaporated by the suns of countless summers form 
inexhaustible stores of borax, salt, soda, nitrates and 
other salts. The greatest producing oil field in the 
world is located within its borders. 

It embraces vast plains and fertile valleys, high 
mountain meadows, great plateaus, deep canons, and 
at last drops to a valley of surpassing richness that 
lies below the level of the sea. Each of these regions 
has a different use and purpose; one pastures cattle 
and sheep, another produces wheat and barley, oats 
and corn; still another produces fruits and berries 
through all the varieties grown in the temperate zone, 
from apples to oranges. The products cross the line 
of the tropics, and there are places where the date 
and the alligator pear grow to perfection. The valley 
below the sea even grows cotton, and has produced 
as much as two bales to the acre. Many of these 
most diverse products grow side by side, while 
others are specialized in particular localities. This 
West is so vast that it cannot be characterized by a 
word, or by many wofds. General statements must 
fall short of the truth thoush equally they may over- 
run the truth when localized. It is a land flowing 
with milk and honey, and it literally produces straw- 
berries, sugar and cream; what is much more to the 
purpose for a prudent banker, it produces many crops 
a year of fine alfalfa hay. 

Then there are areas that are of no account when 
viewed from any practical standpoint; high moun- 
tain peaks from which you get a new idea of what 
the world we inhabit really is; forests where the 
bear still lurks; tangled thickets that shelter the 
deer and make cover for the grouse and quail, foam- 
ing streams where the rainbow trout is eager for the 
fly; there are sunbaked mesas covered in the Spring 
with league-long carpets of blue and gold, which 
change with the summer to tan and brown; fantastic 
peaks and sharp sierras that the morning and evening 
each day drape with delicate veils of pink, and blue, 
and violet. There are waste places that will always 
be vacant, breathing spots, playgrounds, the open 
and out-of-doors, and we have discovered that even 
scenery has a value, and that climate may be sold 
at a price. 

The picture that I have tried to give you of 
the West may not have impressed you as in any way 
distinctive. The products which I have mentioned 
are found, to some extent at least, in nearly all parts 
of the country; no part of the United States has a 
monopoly of fertile lands or good climate. This is 
very true, but I think it may be fairly said for the 
West that there is more diversity of product, more 
concentration of natural resources, and a generally 
better climate than in any other region of the same 
area within the borders of the country. There are 
also two features which are distinctive, and which 
I think form the sure basis of a prosperity that 
affords a rich field for the banter. One of these 
features is the mountain ranges, and the othe” is the 
deserts. The two great mountain ranges which trav- 
erse the region from north to south, the Rockies and 
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the Sierra Nevadas (called the Cascades as they ex- 
tend into Oregon and Washington), together with 
their spurs and laterals, constitute mighty conserves 
of moisture in the form of snow. The summer sun 
sucks up water from the Pacific, and as the winter 
storms drive the clouds eastward, the mountain 
peaks condense it into rain or snow, and the forests 
check the run off, helping to distribute it through 
the year. 

The deserts lie between the two great ranges, 
and to some extent east of the Rockies and west of 
the Sierras. Now the term desert is a most mislead- 
ing one. The desert soil is generally of a surprising 
fertility, needing only water in abundance, and the 
water is near at hand. Sometimes it takes but a few 
miles of ditch to bring water, sometimes it requires 
expensive dams and long canals. The mountains are 
full of deep valleys and rocky defiles where a com- 
paratively short dam will impound an immense body 
of water, and not far away lie the thirsty plains. 

There is hardly a section of the West where the 
materials for hydraulic cement are not abundant, 
and of stone there is no limit, so that labor, engineer- 
ing skill and capital are the other requisites for bring- 
ing the land and water together. Private corporate 
enterprise, the United States Government, and the 
States themselves are all engaged in this work; much 
has already been accomplished, but very much more 
is still to be done. 

Water at an elevation is more than water; it is 
also power; it is as much stored sunshine as is the 
coal, and it is more readily made available. In the 
mountains of the West heads of from five hundred to 
twenty-five hundred feet are easily obtained; some- 
times several falls can be obtained along the same 
stream. Each time the water yields up a portion 
of its energy in electricity, and each time it returns 
to give up more energy further down; and at last 
to serve its use as water to the people of th» plain. 
The copper for the wires that carry the electric cur- 
rent may have come from the very hills through 
which the wire is stretched, and the electricity may 
help to smelt more copper. Much land having no 
nearby surface water available for irrigation pos- 
sesses an abundant underground flow, and great 
quantities of water stored in gravel beds, In such 
cases a well, a pump and an electric motor, solve the 
problem, and the energy derived from the water is 
used to produce more water. Thousands of acres of 
land are now irrigated in this way, and the use of 
electric current, as an aid to irrigation, is increasing 
steadily. 

We are apt to think of irrigation only in connec- 
tion with arid or semi-arid regions, but it is being 
used more and more to supplement the rainfall in 
places where that is usually abundant. There are 
likely to be intervals between rains so prolonged as 
to check growth, or in some cases to spoil the crop. 
Where water is available growth is made continuous, 
the crop is increased in, quantity, and the harvest 
almost assured. In fact, irrigation changes the entire 
character of the country; it means not only larger 
and more diversified crops, but more intensive farm- 
ing, more people productively employed, and so more 
opportunity for the banker. 

The West has been considered as a territory 
which exported raw materials and imported manufac- 
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tured products, but manufacturing is steadily increas- 
ing in importance, and the day is not far distant 
when the West will export finished products as well 
as raw materials. While there is much coal in th: 
region we are considering, it is not all of first-rat: 
quality, and it is generally found in somewhat inac- 
cessible localities, so that freights are high, and in 
many places, otherwise well situated for manufac- 
turing, the lack of cheap fuel has made it unprofit- 
The discovery of fuel oil, and the establishment 
of pipe lines which bring the oil to the seaboard, have 
remedied this, and the West has now an abundant 
supply of the cheapest, best and most economically 
handled fuel in the world. 

The manufacturing problem is still further sim- 
plified by cheap hydro-electric power which is admir- 
ably adapted for such use, in the ease with which 
it can be applied, and from the fact that it can be 
furnished for any use and in any quantity needed, 
from one horsepower to many thousands of horse- 
power. In abundance of hydro-electric power now 
developed, and in the still greater quantity that can 
be developed, the West stands pre-eminent. The 
second requisite for successful manufacturing, labor, 
not necessarily cheap in price, but cheap in relation 
to its efficiency—is one in which the West has been 
deficient, but the population is increasing by natural 
growth and by immigration from the older and more 
congested parts of our own country. We may ex- 
pect it to be increased at a more rapid rate as soon 
as the opening of the Panama Canal puts the West 
into direct maritime connection with Europe. 

After agriculture and manufactures, or perhaps 
between the two in its importance to the prosperity 
of a country, comes commerce. Agricultural and 
manufactured products which are beyond the re- 
quirements of the immediate neighborhoods in which 
they are produced must seek a market, and their 
values will depend on the cheapness of the transpor- 
tation to a market. Trans-continental railroads, as 
you know, now cross the West in six great highways, 
with numerous spurs, laterals and connectiors, and 
we may say that in proportion to population the 
country is well supplied with rail transportation. 
Then for more than two thousand miles the West is 
washed by the Pacific Ocean, the sea, the universal 
highway that brings all nations together. 

“The old trail, the out trail, 

The trail that is always new.” 
It is on the sea that the fruit, and wheat, and barley 
from the West are brought to Europe, and that the 
timber from the great forests is carried all over the 
world. 

When the railroad first spanned the continent a 
change took place in the routing of traffic; another 
and a still greater change will take place when the 
Panama Canal is opened. Just what this change 
will be no one can tell exactly, but that it will be 
far reaching in its effects no one can doubt. Com- 
merce seeks the line of least resistance, that is, the 
shortest and most economical route, and the distance 
by sea from San Francisco to Europe will be reduced 
from thirteen thousand two hundred and sixty miles 
via the Straits of Magellan to 7,886 miles via Panama, 
a saving in round numbers of 5,400 miles. Commer- 
cially it cannot but benefit the West whether we 
consider the seaboard or the interior. 
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Then out West, much further west, lies the East 
—China, Japan, the Indies and the Spice islands. 
From the earliest times that man sailed the seas this 
Old East has been visited for traffic and its trade has 
been eagerly sought after. Now something is going 
on in that East, a revolution, a change, an awaken- 
ing, we don’t know just what. Perhaps the East is 
only stirring in its sleep, and will again compose it- 
self to slumber. Those who know China best are 
the most diffident about prophesying as to what is 
going to happen. has assured us that we 
cannot hustle the East. Still we are warranted in 
believing that slowly but surely are changes taking 
place, and that a greater commerce will be developed. 
In that commerce our West must have its share, for 
it stands fronting the East with doors already open 
and the road already known. 

What possibilities can the banker find in the 
situation which I have endeavored to portray? We 
have here a country rich in natural resources, partly 
developed, but capable of a much greater develop- 
ment in agriculture, mining, manufacturing and com- 
merce. The pioneering has been done and for the 
banker this is most important. In the pioneering 
stage men are overwhelmed by the variety and by 
the richness of the opportunity; they get confused 
and overlook the element of timeliness; they make 
mistakes and losses, and the banker loses with them. 
In agriculture it is no longer necessary to go blind- 
fold, exact information as to the character of the 
soils is to be had, soil experts by analysis and in- 
spection can tell the products for which any par- 
ticular place is best adapted. Oranges need no longer 
be planted where there is yearly danger of killing 
frosts, for temperature records are now accessible. A 
man using ordinary prudence can find a fund of re- 
corded experience and information which will en- 
able him to determine, with some degree of certainty, 
where he can safely engage in any branch of agri- 
culture that interests him. 

In manufacturing there is also recorded experi- 
ence which should keep the newcomer from repeating 
the blunders and failures of the pioneers. Here we 
get into a region where much depends on the expert 
knowledge of the manufacturer, and where an up-to- 
date information of market conditions and rates for 
transportation are essential to success. 

In mining there is still more hazard, and the ele- 
ment of chance which makes it such a fascinating 
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pursuit must always exist, but here again expert en- ° 


gineering skill is available. The old miner with a 
nose for ore is giving way to the expert geologist, 
and the element of chance is greatly reduced. 

These changes widen the field and increase the 
banker’s opportunity to make an adequate profit with 
a minimum of risk. In any country the opportunity 
for the banker must depend not only on the number 
of people that it will support, but on the number who 
are employed in gainful industry, and on the margin 
of production over the cost of living. It is this 
margin that becomes capital, and it is with capital 
that the banker is particularly concerned. Now the 
West is distinctly a producer of capital; its products 
command ready sale, not only at home but abroad. 
One of them, gold, requires no market, but is at once 
cash in bank; the other metals are readily market- 
able, and are in demand the world over. So of 


lumber, the grain, the beef, the wool and the fruit, 
they are all commodities in general demand and 
quickly converted into liquid capital. Very little of 
the capital that has developed the West has come 
from abroad, the greater part springing straight from 
the soil, and this is particularly true of the capital 
that is invested in the banks, 

Although addressing an audience of bankers, I 
may be pardoned if I take a moment to recall to you 
the nature of capital and of that most misleading 
term—money. I have sometimes thought that if we 
—all of us—bankers, and the whole community, 
understood clearly what money is, and also what it 
is not, the trouble of the banker would be over. Cer- 
tainly that portion of them caused by hampering leg- 
islation, and by the unreasonable demands of de- 
positors, would cease, and that is a very large part 
of the whole. Gold coin is to-day money throughout 
the civilized world. Silver is still money in some 
countries, and for a restricted use it is everywhere 
money, just as copper, for a still more restricted use, 
is money. ‘Treasury notes, bank notes and bank 
deposits are not money; they are promises to pay 
money; or, in more exact sense, they are commodities, 
valued in money, measured against gold, the place 
of the commodities being temporarily taken by paper 
tokens, or the tale of them recorded on the books of 
a bank. 

When a drove of steers, or a cargo of wheat, or 
a train-load of machinery is sold, it is not exchanged 
for gold coin and the gold then deposited in bank. 
What happens is that the beef, or the wheat, or the 
machinery is measured against gold coin at the 
market price of the day, and a memorandum of the 
value in the form of a check is taken to the bank 
and recorded on its books. It is true that minor 
trades are still made in which money is exchanged 
for commodities and that, occasionally, comparatively 
large transactions of this kind take place. It is also 
true, as our depositors sometimes tell us, that instead 
of depositing a check in bank they can collect it in 
coin, but this is only true if, as is normally the case, 
but a very small portion of the ommunity cares to do 
so. Less than ten per cent. of the hank deposits 
throughout the country are made in money, and in 
most places the percentage is not over five, so that. 
in order to get on a strictly cash basis as some of 
our legislators think we ought to do, the industrial, 
manufacturing and commercial activities of the 
country should be reduced by nearly ninety per cent. 

The great ar ounts of capital invested in promis- 
sory notes, mortgages and bonds, payable‘in gold 
coin or lawful money of the United States (which is 
only a promise to pay gold coin) can never be so 
repaid for the very good reason that nowhere in 
the world does there exist a store of gold sufficient 
to pay them. It is equally true that there is no 
need for so repaying them; .they represent in the last 
analysis orders for commodities valued against gold 
coin, and it is commodities, which we can consume, 
or use, or enjoy, that we require, not gold which 
brings us riches only when we part with it. Gold 
has, and will continue to have its uses, not only as 
a measure of value but as a concentrated and port- 
able form of wealth, available for international ex- 
changes and to meet the demands of those who can- 
not realize wealth in any other form. It is reserve 
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money in the true sense of the word reserve, and 
should be behind issues of credit notes circulating as 
money in a proportion that experience has pretty 
definitely determined. The banker’s greatest trouble 
comes when, through unreasoning fear for the safety 
of his deposit, the depositor demands that the banker 
transmute paper evidences of wealth into gold coin. 

I have said that the country that consumes what 
it produces, that burns its own smoke, so to speak, 
gives but small field for the banker. Let us see 
what is the exact service which the banker renders, 
and why it is that the Money Devil has been not only 
permitted to exist, but actually welcomed, in so 
many primitive Edens. The process is instructive, 
and I will venture to relate an experience familiar to 
any one raised in the West, which epitomizes the 
evolution of the bank. 

An isolated and sparsely settled region is served 
by a general merchardising store, the goods being 
hauled in by teams. The inhabitants, having but 
little cash, bring in surplus produce which they ex- 
change at the store for groceries and dry goods. 
This is the primitive barter, and the produce fur- 
nishes freight for the wagons as they return for more 
goods. Some of the settlers bring in produce exceed- 
ing in value the goods that they carry away; the 
merchant values the surplus produce in money, and 
credits the customer on his books with the value. 
This is sale, and at the same time this transaction 
is the beginning from which a bank may develop. If 
the country is productive, the thrifty farmers find 


their credits growing beyond their purchasing re- 
quirements at the store, 


and they give orders on 
the merchant in exchange for labor performed, or 
live stock purchased, which are paid in merchandise 
or entered to the credit of their ‘iolcer. Here is the 
beginning of the check system. 

As the community grows, the products far exceed 
the outside purchases, a railroad is needed to haul 
the produce away, and about the same time the people 
conclude that they need a bank. Quite naturally the 
merchant who has prospered, and has begun to make 
an occasional loan, decides to give up his merchandis- 
ing, and become a banker. In fact, he is a banker 
already, for he has developed the redit system, prod- 
uce valued in money, and the amount noted on his 
books; the check system by which the credit is 
transferred to others, and the loan system by which 
a portion of the unused credit is hired to those who 
can use it temporarily. When a real bank is opened 
the real money in the safe will be a detail hardly 
more important than the grille and the plate glass. 
The essentials of the bank existed in a corner of 
the country store. 

The railroad brings in merchandise and carries 
the produce, according to its nature, to all parts of 
the country; perhaps it starts it on its way to the 
most distant parts of the,earth. This it does through 
connecting railroads, or connecting water carriers. 
But each transfer of produce or merchandise involves 
a transfer of credit, which it is the bank’s business 
to handle, either directly or through corresponding 
banks. It may be a crate of eggs, or e shipload of 
wheat; the credit which is produced is noted with 
equal care and transferred and accounted for with 
equal fidelity. The Money Devil is welcome because 
he is a friendly and useful devil, doing important 
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work for small pay. Perhaps it would be better to 
call him a Credit Devil, for the collection of credit 
is really his chief occupation. Odds and ends of 
credit, savings, the margin between cost of production 
and selling price, or the balance of income in excess 
of living expenses, become capital, and are available 
for enterprise of all kind when assembled in the 
ledgers of the bank. 

Not much, if any, over thirty years ago there 
were railroads of widely different gauge; some nar- 
rower and some broader than the present standard 
gauge. The transfer of freight from one railroad to 
another was by team and manual labor until the 
increasing business compelled the railroad companies 
to transfer cars, and haul them over each other's 
tracks. When once the idea of the through shipment 
was evolved it did not take the principal roads long 
to get to a uniform gauge, and now the thought of 
unloading freight from one car into another because 
the end of one line is reached seems, as it is in fact, 
absurd. 

The banks are to-day in much the same position 
regarding the exchange of credits, as the railroads 
were in the time referred to as to the exchange of 
freight. The banks require to get to a standard 
gauge, and they must acquire a Union Depot in the 
form of a central reserve association, if they are to 
properly perform their function of the transfer of 
credit, economically and expeditiously to those parts 
of the country where it is required. Less fortunate 
than the railroads the banks have to receive per- 
mission from the central law making power before 
they can acquire the machinery that will enable 
them to give the country the service which it re- 
quires. But the case is so plain that the country 
itself must soon understand both the need and the 
method of meeting it; then, and not till then, we may 
hope for proper legislation. Here is a field in which 
the men of the Institute who are daily brought into 
direct contact with the depositors, either in the bank 
or out of it, can render signal service through educa- 
ting them as to the true nature of money, and the 
real service which the bank renders. 

Obviously the foregoing is a digression from our 
topic, which you may remember was the Banking 
Possibilities of the West. I hope that I have not 
given. you the impression that the West is still a 
raw, undeveloped country. On the contrary, there 
are many large cities with fine buildings and beau- 
tiful homes, up-to-date shops and well-equipped fac- 
tories; there are libraries and churches, schools and 
universities, theatres and country clubs, and there 
are many strongly capitalized banks. There are still 
a few, but only a very few places where the country 
store is serving as a bank, and these are being sought 
out and banks are being established, often in ad- 
vance of the immediate needs. The banker has often 
both to serve and to wait for his profit, The essen- 
tial thing about the West to-day is that it is a region 
that has found itself; that has been shaken together 
until each place has learned the use for which it is 
fitted, and is filling that use. It is a region of ex- 
ceptional richness, exceptionally favored by nature, 
and capable of supporting in comfort a population ten 
times as great as that which it now has. In such a 
region, with such conditions, there must be, and 
there are, a great many possibilities for the banker. 
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The farmer, the merchant and the manufacturer alike 
require accommodation; short time loans against sal- 
able produce and usable merchandise; this furnishes 
the field for the commercial bank. The home builder 
and the farmer, while he is improving his land or 
while he is paying installments on it, require more 
permanent loans, based on mortgage security; this is 
the opportunity for the savings bank; the building 
and loan association, and the farm loan company. 
The builders of railroads, irrigation works, power de- 
velopments and trolley lines require capital for a long 
term of years; here is the opening for the invest- 
ment banker and for the bond house, 

All ef these fields are now filled in a measure, 
but each half decade will show wider and larger 
fields which will take more men and more capital to 
fill. It is probable that we are on the eve of a 
considerable change in the banking business, which 
will grow out of the establishment of a National 
Reserve Association or a Central Bank or an institu- 
tion by whatever name it may please Congress to call 
it, which will act as a main reservoir for the gold 
reserve of the nation. When I say eve—I do so in 
the sense in which the historian might use the 
word, having in mind a day which covers a consider- 
able period of time, for there is no immediate pros- 
pect that Congress will pass the needed legislation. 
In spite of the fact that the currency commission 
was non-partisan in its character, and that the work 
of the commission as embodied in the bill creating 
a National Reserve Association, shows the most 
scrupulous care to keep the association free from 
either political or speculative control, the demagogues 
in both of the great political parties cannot resist 


the easy opportunity to make political capital out 
of a subject that is no more political in its nature 
than is the multiplication table. 

It may be said for many of our legislators that 
they are honestly ignorant, and we must realize that 
legislation on a question of this character will never 


lead, but must follow, public opinion. So that the 
matter resolves itself into one of popular education, 
and I have faith enough in the American people to 
believe that they are learning the lesson more rapidly 
than we may suppose. When we recall the hold 
that the sixteen-to-one craze had on the newspapers, 
and on so many of the public men, and when we 
further recall how quickly the people rejected the de- 
lusion, we have no reason to doubt that they will 
eventually decide right on this economic question. 

I think the principal change to follow the estab- 
lishment of a central reserve association will be a 
more careful segregation of commercial banking and 
investment banking. Whether the idea of the depart- 
ment store bank in which the same institution con- 
ducts a commercial business, a savings business and 
an investment business, proves successful or not 
does not matter. The important point is that, 
whether conducted by separate banks or by one 
bank, the essential difference of each must be recog- 
nized and each form of liability must have its ap- 
propriate investment. Particularly in the west is it 
true that a large proportion of the assets in which 
commercial deposits are invested are fixed instead 
of being liquid in character. In a new country re- 
quiring roads, buildings and permanent improvements 
of all kinds. yet having but little capital seeking 


permanent investment, it is almost inevitable that this 
should be the case. As capital increases in the banks 
with the recurrent harvest and sale of produce, in the 
absence of safe short time investments, it is apt to 
be placed in loans which are based, more or less, on 
real estate, even if not in form mortgage loans. It 
is a well established principle that only funds re- 
payable after notice, and funds that from their nature 
will not be required by the owners for a considerable 
time, should be put into fixed investments. The 
gradually increasing savings account and the build- 
ing loan go together as naturally as does the suddenly 
made commercial deposit with a ninety-day or a 
four-month note. 

The increasing investment by the western banks, 
in what we have come to call commercial paper, is 
a step in the right direction, for it gives them an 
asset that is paid when due without disturbance of 
local finances. That there are possibilities of loss 
in connection with such loans we all recognize, but 
in diversifying the loans the probability of great loss 
is lessened, and the bank in the most remote quarter 
of the country obtains an asset that is negotiable in 
any of the commercial centers. The bill authorizing 
the National Reserve Association not only makes 
such assets a necessity, but by giving banks the 
right to accept time drafts it leaves the way open for 
the establishment of a discount market where the 
highest grade of paper can always be sold at a price; 
a price that will vary with the supply of, and demand 
for, capital, but a market that is always open. When 
this has been achieved, and not till then, will the 
commercial interests of the country be adequately 
financed and when I say commercial interests, I 
mean not only the merchandising interests, but the 
manufacturing interests and the agricultural interests; 
in fact, all the great industries which give employ- 
ment to labor. Such an apparently remote subject 
thus comes home to all of us throughout the length 
and breadth of the land. 

It is instructive to note that about all we can 
ever expect of legislation is the removal of artificial 
restrictions which have been placed by law on the 
natural development of economic forces. Had the 
business of banking been unregulated by law, these 
problems would have been already worked out to a 
satisfactory solution. The only regulation that is 
really needed is an adequate and non-technical en- 
forcement of the laws against grand and petty 
larceny. An excellent example of the way in which 
banking business, when unrestrained, adapts itself to 
commercial needs is found in the evolution of the 
check system which, in the United States, has reached 
a development greater than in any other country, and 
which had helped to supplement deficient capital and 
has made it more responsive to varying demands. 

Another thing that we can expect from the es- 
tablishment of a national reserve association, is the 
release of a large amount of capital tied up in un- 
necessary reserves now unavailable and practically 
useless because scattered. When these reserves are 
massed they will form important additions to the 
effective capital of the country, and will permit a 
large increase of business, without adding to our 
present stock of gold. It is no doubt a familiar fact 
to you that our stock of actual reserve money is 
greater than that of any modern, commercial 
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country; but on account of our unscientific method of 
handling the reserve, we neither get from it the due 
proportion of work of which it is capable, nor do we 
succeed in avoiding panics. 

Changes of this kind will benefit the whole 
country, but will be of special benefit to the West 
which, through its position of comparative isolation 
from the commercial centers, has suffered most 
acutely from these handicaps which we are trying to 
remove. A more definite segregation of the commer- 
eial side of banking will leave a more clearly de- 
fined field for the investment of savings, and will 
lead to the development of more and of stronger in- 
stitutions devoted to this branch of the business. At 
the same time the greater flexibility of reserves, and 
the consequent elimination of panics, will lead to the 
increasing use of banks by all classes of the com- 
munity. The amount of money that is buried in safe 
deposits of various kinds, from the modern armor 
plate vault to the empty tomato can, as well as that 
which is carried in the National Stocking Bank, would 
constitute a very welcome addition to the capital of 
the West. There is also an immense waste of cap- 
ital in dissipation and useless expenditure, which 
would be much lessened if there were better under- 
standing of the security and of the use of banks. 

The troubles of the bankers in this country have 
not all been due to the perversity of depositors, and 
to the ignorance of legislators; many of them have 
come from the inexperience and lack of training of 
the bankers themselves. There was much excuse 
for such defects when the country store keeper by 
force of circumstances became the banker, and let 
me say that many of them have become most excel- 
lent bankers; prudent, cautious and sagacious. But 
the occasions that brought inexperienced and un- 
trained men into the banking business have gone 
never to return, and with them the excuses must go 
also. Now, more than ever, the need is for trained 
men; men who know the principles and the ethics 
of banking, those fundamentals which precede and 
in the end must supplement, if not supercede, law. 
The American Institute of Banking gives all of you 
an opportunity to become grounded in these prin- 
ciples, and with opportunity comes responsibility. 
The excuse of ignorance is no longer good, for the 
way to knowledge is open. 

There is an old maxim of the prize ring: ‘Youth 
will be served,’ and it applies with special force to 
the banking opportunities of the West. They are for 
the young, not only for the young in years, but for the 
young in spirit, those whose minds are flexible and 
alert, who can adapt themselves to changed and 
changing conditions, and through them all keep clear 
ideals of honor and of service. For such of you as 
can measure up to this standard the West is an open 
and fruitful field, one that requires hard labor to 
cultivate, but which will return a rich reward to the 
cultivator, and in banking, as in farming, you will 
find that methods are changing; the cultivation must 
be more intensive, the small depositor must be sought 
after, his needs considered and his business fostered. 
Perhaps at the outset such accounts will be a source 
of expense instead of a source of profit, but if the 
depositor is succeeding the day will come when these 
conditions will be reversed, and if the depositor does 
not achieve a great success, the advertising value of 
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a satisfied customer may be worth much more to th 
bank than the account ever costs. 

More attention must be paid to exchange, bot! 
domestic and foreign, not only as sources of profit 
but as a ready means of educating the community as 
to the use and purpose of banks. Many of the poore: 
people who make no use of banking facilities hav: 


occasion to remit money which they do through th: 


post office or the express companies, neither of which 
agencies could operate did they not have the banks to 
take care of their drafts. As the banks have to do 
the work they might as well have the profit also, 
and in the end the remitters may become depositors. 
It is distinctly up to the bankers to prove to the 
communities in which they are located that they can 
and do serve each member of the community in some 
way, and that the price for the service, all things 
considered, is small in proportion to its value. Work 
of this kind intelligently and persistently carried out 
must in the end overcome the popular prejudice 
which is based on ignorance and tradition and not, 
except in a small minority of cases, on personal ex- 
perience. 

In the matter of loans it will behoove the banker 
to give full consideration to the case of the small 
borrower, and if his means and character warrant 
accommodation to grant it to him. This is not to 
say that loans should be made without adequate 
security or proper endorsement, but only that the 
application of the man of small means should have 
the same fair consideration as that of the man of 
large means. Losses will be made on such loans, but 
there is no class of loan that is exempt from loss, 
and with ordinary care and judgment the losses 
should never be of serious moment, while the men 
who have been helped, and who have succeeded 
through the help extended, will be the bank’s friends. 
This is the crucial test of the banker, to be abl? to 
weigh security, to judge character and to loan money, 
not without loss, for that is beyond human wisdom 
in the field of commercial banking, but to keep the 
losses so low that the total for the year will reduce 
the earnings by but a small fraction of a per cent. 


The ideal that the young banker must keep be- 
fore him is to so administer the trust committed to 
his charge that the bank will help the community to 
grow and prosper to the end that the community will 
help the bank to grow and prosper, ard it can be 
done only by showing the depositors that their in- 
terests and those of the bank are identical. If this 
is your ideal, the West wants you and holds for you 
great possibilities of success, not always, it may be, 
great in point of money return, but great in the 
satisfaction that is the reward of needed work well 
done. 


IMPORTANT EDUCATIONAL MOVEMENT IN 
AMERICAN BANKING. 


From the September Circular of the National City 
Bank of New York. 


HE convention of the American Institute of 
Banking Section of the American Bankers’ As- 
sociation, held in Salt Lake City, August 21, 22 
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and 23, merits attention from banking and business 
men the country over. 


The avowed purpose of the Institute is the “edu- 
eation of bankers in banking, and the establishment 
and maintenance of a recognized standard of educa- 
tion by means of official examinations and the issu- 
ance of certificates of graduation.” Its membership 
consists of twelve thousand men engaged in the 
business of banking, organized into seventy-five 
chapters located in as many of the principal cities 
of the country and in Cuba and Hawaii. Many em- 
ployees of country banks are enrolled as correspond- 
ence students, the interest at present manifested in 
this direction showing a marked increase over 
previous years. The course of study provided covers 
the theory and practice of banking and such prin- 
ciples of law and economics as pertain to the bank- 
ing business, and requires at least one hundred hours 
of class or correspondence work under approved in- 
structors. In suitable cities bank employees are or- 
ganized in Chapters for educational work in accord- 
ance with the class method of instruction. Else- 
where the correspondence system is employed. 


There has been an insistent demand on the part 
of some of the graduates for a higher course of 
study, which would supplement the present one. It 
is the opinion of these gentlemen that the acquire- 
ment of the certificate should be but the beginning 
of Institute work rather than its end; that the In- 
stitute owes to the graduates the duty of providing 
courses of study which will guide them in their ef- 
forts to become thoroughly efficient in the history, 
theory and practice of their profession; that the new 
course should not be elementary, but on a par with 
the post-graduate courses of universities; and fur- 
ther, that new and extended courses are necessary, 
not only to permit the development of individual 
members, but also to retain the interest of graduates 
in Institute activities. 


This course deals with the devel pment of bank- 
ing in the United States and abroad. Particular 
attention is given to conditions in this country and 
to proposed plans for monetary reform. 


Banking is traced in this country from the es- 
tablishment of the first bank in 1741. Special at- 
tention is given to the first United States Bank; the 
second Bank of the United States; their relation to 
business and politics; the history of State Banking 
in this country; the Independent Treasury System; 
national finance at the beginning of the Civil War; 
origin and development of the National Banking Sys- 
tem; and the distinguishing features of the National 
and State Banking Systems at the present time. 
Following this is a general study of banking sys- 
tems of England, Germany, France, Canada, Scot- 
land, ete. 


With a thorough knowledge of the principles of 
banking in these countries and with a full under- 
standing of the faults and advantages of the various 
banking systems which we have used in this country, 
the members of the Institute will have an excellent 
basis upon which to study the present day problems. 


In addition to the weekly meetings of chapters 
inter-city debates are of frequent occurrence and, 
annually, about five hundred members from the At- 
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lantic to the Pacific and from Cuba to Hawaii, meet 
as delegates to the Institute Convention. The ses- 
sions of the convention are given over to several 
addresses ty leading bankers and educators; com- 
petitive talks on timely banking topics; interchange 
of ideas for the development of Institute work and 
general discussions of at least two special subjects 
of national interest. The two subjects discussed at 
Salt Lake City were “Clearing Houses” and “West- 
ern Development.” With the object of education for 
its members always uppermost, the policy is, however, 
not to recommend or endorse, but rather to thresh 
out and understand the problems considered. 

Nevertheless this educational movement among 
the younger generation of bank men, who will in 
the near future bear their full share of responsi- 
bility as bank officers, can not fail to exercise a 
potent influence on the great questions involved in 
the reform of our currency and financial laws. The 
chief obstacle in the path of these reforms is ig- 
norance, or rather a lack of understanding of the 
basic principles of sound money and banking. The 
thousands of young men of American Institute of 
Banking who are seriously at work studying these 
problems, will help to banish the popular inertia and 
indifference which now retard progress. 


“A STEP FORWARD.’ 
By H. J. Dreher, of Milwaukee. 


In the August Bulletin there appeared an article 
under the caption of “A Step Forward,’ in which 
an amendment was proposed to the constitution 
which provided in brief for the permanent organiza- 
tion of those members of the Institute who hereafter 
will be known as “Associates” of the Institute. 

Inquiries have been received by me as to why 
the amendment failed of adoption. Through the 
medium of the Bulletin, I, desire to inform the 
membership that, due to my negligence, the amend- 
ment was not offered within the time prescribed by 
the constitution and therefore, though offered with 
every desire that action might be taken upon it at 
the Salt Lake City Convention, it was, through the 
above mentioned technicality, deferred for discussion 
until some future time. ; 

I so sincerely believe, however, in the berefits 
which will be derived from some definite organiza- 
tion of this kind, that it is my intention to offer the 
same amendment to the constitution at the next 
Convention of the Institute in Richmond, and the 
serious consideration of the amendment by the mem- 
bers of the Chapters is respectfully requested. 


INDORSEMENT OF “A STEP FORWARD.” 


By Alexander Wall, cf Milwaukee. 


The action of our Salt Lake City convention in 
relation to the holders of Institute Certiicates and 
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the Fellow Class is in culmination of a movement 
started some four or five years ago, and in which 
the writer has always been very deeply interested. 
This action has finally put the Institute on record as 
being fundamentally an educational organization and 
in so doing has justified its existence. 


The August Bulletin furthermore presented an 
amended constitution the second article ~* which, 
coupled with an article by H. J. Dreher, suggests a 
condition very well worth our careful consideration. 
This proposed constitutional amendment suggested 
the advisability of an advanced or post-graduate 
course of instruction and the creation of a body of 
men known as Associates of the Institute. The au- 
thorization for the creation and carrying on of this 
advanced course seems, according to the September 
Bulletin, to have been adopted but with the omission 
of the clause relating to the Associates of the In- 
stitute. 


I have been informed that, by an oversight, Mr. 
Dreher did not present his amendment within the 
time prescribed by the old constitution, and that any 
discussion of his amendment by the Salt Lake City 
Convention was precluded by this technicality. 


I have thought for a long time that the certificate 
holders of the Institute should organize in the manner 
suggested by Mr. Dreher, when he spoke of the asso- 
ciates in the August Bulletin, but the fact that the 
examination upon which the Institute Certificate is 
based are elementary rather than scholastic, has pre- 
vented any suggestion along these lines. Now, how- 
ever, we are supposedly to have a much higher stand- 
ard of Institute educational achievement and I would 
most heartily endorse the suggested amendment of- 
fered by Mr. Dreher. Although presented too late 
for consideration at our convention this year, still 
this condition may be in no wise harmful. We now 
have almost a full year for its consideration, and 
those interested in and in control of our executive 
will have more time to make a tentative plan of or- 
ganization so that our next convention may handle 
the matter with the fullest information and in the 
wisest manner. 


Mr. Dreher certainly gets at the heart of the 
defect of our Institute policy when he states “That 
defect is the lack of a continuous, consistent policy 
of development in the relations of the Institute to the 
activities of its members.” 


As a holder of the Institute Certificate and as a 
prospective student in the coming year of the new 
and more advanced course, I too would urge the 
advisability of organizing next year the body of men 
that will be created by the examinations at the end 
of this study course. These men will make a very 
fit body to discuss the problems of the Institute, 
and these men, who will be bound by a tie very 
similar to a technical college degree will surely, by 
their discussion, do much to disentangle the educa- 
tional problem of the institutes and place its stand- 
ards more clearly before the country, increasing 
thereby immensely our influence for more sane and 
progressive banking conditions. 


POST-GRADUATE WORK. 


Outline of a Course of Study for Institute Graduates 
and Other Mature Students—Reference Books 
and Syllabus for the Study of Banking and Cur- 
rency Principles of the United States and Foreign 
Countries. 


REFERENCE BOOKS 


Adams, Henry C.—The Science of Finance. 

Bolles, Albert S.—The Financial History of the United 
States, 3 vols. 

Breckenridge, R. M.—The History of Banking in Canada 
—Senate Document 332. 

Bullock, Charles J.—The Monetary History of the 
United States. 

Cannon, J. G.—Clearing House Methods and Practices 
—Senate Document 491. 

Catterall—The History of the Second 
Bank. 

Conant, 
Issue. 

Courtois, Alphons, fils—Histoire des Banques en France. 

Davis, Andrew F.—The Origin of the National Bank- 
ing System—Senate Document 582. 

Dewey, Davis R.—The Financial History of the United 
States. 

Dunbar. Charles F.—The Theory and History of Bank- 


United States 


Charles A.—A History of Modern Banks of 


ing. 
Fiske, John—The Critical Period of American History. 
Gilbert. J. W.—The History, Principles and Practice of 
Banking, 2 vols. 

Hart, A. Bushnell—Formation of the Union. 

Holdsworth and Dewey—The First and Second Banks 
of the United States—Senate Document 571. 

Johnson, Joseph F.—The Canadian Banking System— 
Senate Document 583. 

Kinley, David—The Independent Treasury System of 
the United States—Senate Document 587. 

Liesse, André—Evolution of Credit and Banks in France 
—Senate Document 522. 

MacLeod, Henry D.—The ‘Theory and Practice of Bank- 
ing. 

The National 
Printing Office. 

Noyes, A. D.—History of National Bank Currency— 
Senate Document 572. 

Philippovich. Engen—History of the Bank of England 
—Senate Document 591. 

The Reichsbank, 1876-1900—Senate Document 408. 

Riesser, J.—The Great German Banks—Economic De- 
velopment of Germany—Senate Document 593. 

Root—New England Bank Currency, vol. 11. 

Schouler—-History of the United States, 6 vols. 

Sprague, O. M. W.—History of Crises Under the Na- 
tional Banking System—Senate Document 538, 

Sumner, William G.—The Financier and Finances of 
the American Revolution, 2 vols. 

Weeden, William B.—Economic and Social History of 
New England, 2 vols. 

White, Horace—Money and Banking. 

Wilson, Woodrow—Divison and Reunion. 

Withers, Palgrave—The English Banking System— 
Senate Document 492. 

The publications of the National Monetary Commis- 
sion are indicated as numbered Senate Documents: 


SECTION I. 


1. The Science of Finance—(a) Public finance, private 
finance, points of view. (b) Banking systems and their 
relations to the political and social structure as in the 
United States. Germany and France. 

2. Money and Banking in the United States Prior to 
the Constitution—(a) Projection for a Land Bank in New 
England, 1714: Motive, capital security, notes. voting power, 
loans, criticism. (b) Merchants’ bills, provincial bills. (c) 
Land Bank or Manufactory of Mass., 1714: Character of pro- 
jectors, absence of charter, notes, security, positon of 
Colonial government with respect to it, the anti-bubble act 
and its effect. (d) Colonial paper money in general prior 
to the Revolutionary War. 


Reserve Association Act—Government 
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8. The State of the Country During the Revolutionary 
War—(a) Positon of industry. (b) Financial needs and 
measures, continental issues, government loans, govern- 
ment finance. 

4, The Critical Period of the United States History— 
(a) Lack of capital, confusion in specie. (b) The United 
States Department of Finance—Robert Morris. (ce) The 
Bank of Pennsylvania: Organization. (d) The Bank of 
North America, 1781: Organization, capital, notes, relation 
to Federal government. (e) Confusion of government 
finance from 1784; lack of government power. 

5. The Beginning of the United States Under the Con- 
stitution—(a) Financial powers of the national government. 
(b) Conditions of finance, national and state. (c) Re- 
sources of the country, population, industry. (d) Finan- 
cial needs of the new government. 

6. Alexander Hamilton’s Plans for Establishing the 
Credit of the United States—(a) The tariff. (b) The in- 
ternal revenue. (c) Funding the national debt. (d) Fund- 
ing state debts. (e) The establishment of a national bank. 

References—Adams—Science of Finance, pp. 26 to 53. 
Bolles—Financial History of United States. Vol. I, pp. 24, 
117, 267. Bullock—The Monetary History of the United 
States. Conant—History of Modern Banks of Issue. Chap. 
XIII. Fiske—The Critical Period of American History. 
Chap. IV. Hart—The Formation of the Union. Schouler— 
History of the United States. Vol. I. Sumner—Finances of 
the American Revolution. Vol. II. Weden—Economic and 
Social History of New England, p. 487. White—Money and 
Banking. 


Book I, Chaps. II, III; Book II, Chap. III. 
SECTION II. 


1. The First Bank of the United States—(a) The in- 
ception of the idea, precedents. (b) Hamilton’s statement 
of the advantages of such a bank. (c) Opposition: con- 
stitutional, political, financial. (d) Condition of banking 
in the country. (e) The passage of the act; provisions for 
organization, shareholding, capital, issue, security. The 
place of government, prohibitions, powers. (f) How the 
government secured stock, business for and with govern- 
ment. 

2. Political Opposition to the First Bank. 

3. The Advantages of the Bank to the Government as 
Pointed Out by Albert Gallatin. 

4. The Application for Re-Charter: Arguments Politi- 
cal and Financial. 

5. Results of the Fall of the First United States Bank. 

References—Bolles—Financial History of the United 
States. Vol. II, p. 127. Conant—History of Modern Banks 
of Issue. Chap. XIII. Dewey—-Financial History of the 
United States. Hart —Formation of the Union. Holdsworth 
and Dewey—First and Second Banks of the United States. 
Senate Document No. 571 (Pub. National Monetary Com- 
mission). Schouler—History of the United States. Vol. 
[, pp. 22, 130, 158. White—Money and Banking. Book 
II, Chap. IV. 


SECTION III. 


1. Banking in the United States, 1811-1816—(a) The 
War of 1812, the withdrawal of specie. (b) The rise of 
State banks, bank notes, depreciation, suspension specie 
payments. (c) The attitude of the Treasury towards the 
prevailing currency. (d) Suggestions for a second United 
States bank, objections, financial, political, arguments. 

2. The Second United States Bank—(a) Charter, cap- 
ital, shares, directors, relation to government, deposits, is- 
sue. (b) Main purposes of the bank. (c) The state of 
the currency at the beginning of 1817, the attitude of stock- 
holders of banks, positon of debtors. 

3. Resumption of Specie Payments: Circumstances 
Kavoring Resumption as Peace; Congressional Action, and 
How the Bank Brought This About. 

4. Mismanagement—(a) Improper payment of sub- 
scriptions, loans, dealings in stock. (b) Congressional in- 
vestigation and the effect. 

5. Uniformity of Currency: Equalization of Exchange. 

References—Bolles—Financial History of United 
States. Vol. —, pp. 219, 294, 317. Catterall—History of 
Second United States Bank. Conant—History of Modern 
3uauks of Issue. Chap. XIII. Hart—Formation of the 
Union. Holdsworth and Dewey—Senate Document 571 
(Pub. National Monetary Commission). Schouler—History 
of the United States. Vol. Il. White—Money and Bank- 
ing. Book II, Chap. V. 
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SECTION IV. 


1. The Downfall of the Second United States Bank— 
(a) The conditon of politics; the attitude of public opinion; 
the influence of the West; rising democracy, 1828. (b) 
President Andrew Jackson; his attitude towards the bank; 
the attitude of State banks. (c) Congressional investiga- 
tion. 

2. The Bank War, A Political Struggle—(a) Attitude 
of Administration, 1830, 1831; Attitude of Henry Clay. 
(b) The 22d Congress (December, 1831): Its composition 
as to men and party power. (c) Why Henry Clay changed 
his attitude. 

3. The Development of this Struggle—(a) Politics and 
the branch bank at Portsmouth, N. H. (b) President Bid- 
dle, of the Bank, power, personality, relations with the 
Treasury. (c) The condition of the Bank in 1831-32. 

4. The RKecharter Bill, January, 1832—(a) Arguments 
of leaders for and against the Bank. (b) Congressional 
Committee investigation; majority and minority reports. 
(c) Vote in Congress, President’s veto. 

5. Re-Election of Andrew Jackson—(a) The President's 
interpretation of his re-election, message of 1832. (b) With- 
drawal of government deposits. Jackson's justification of 
this policy. (c) Faults of management and their effect. 
(d) Charter of the Bank of Pa., its liquidation. 

References—Bolles—Financiai History of United States. 
Vol. II. Catterall—History of Second United States Bank. 
Conant-—History of Modern Banks of Issue. Chap. XIII. 
Holdsworth and Dewey—Senate Document 571 (Pub. Na- 
tional Monetary Commission). Schouler—History of the 
United States. Vols. I], IV. White—Money and Banking. 
Book II, Chaps. V, VI, VII. Wilson—Division and Re- 
union. 


SECTION V. 


1. State Banks as Depositories—(a) Precedents for such 
use, former results. (b) Politics and the choice of depos- 
itories. 

2. The “Pet Banks”—(a) Their capital, security for 
government deposits. provisions for currency, issues, use 
of government deposits, rise of banks, increase in capital, 
deposits. discounts. 

3. The Decade 1830-1840—Development of transporta- 
tion facilities, increase of imports, rising prices, public land 
sales, increased paper money, the public debt, speculation, 
government surplus, depreciation. be 

4. The Specie Cireular—(a) Its purpose, the effect on 
exchange. flooding of paper for redemption, result. (b) 
The attitude of the Van Buren Administration. suggestions 
for the objections to repeal of circular. 

5. The Divorce of Government and the Banks—The 
hard money leaders and their ideas. The attitude of Con- 
gress. 

References—Rolles—Financial History of the United 
States. Vol. Il. Dewey—Financial History of the United 
States. Kinley—The Independent Treasury of the United 
States (Monetary Commission). Schouler—History of the 
United States. Vol. IV. Wilson—Division and Reunion. 


SECTION VI. 


1. The New York State “Safety Fund” and “Free 
Banking” Plans—What these plans represented, how they 
affected the National financial situation in 1840. 

2. The Independent Treasury—(a) The plan: Congres- 
sional arguments for and against it; the position of public 
opinion, the passage of the Act. 

3. The Whig Administrations: 
(a) Harrison’s currency ideas; his death. Tyler’s political 
record. The financial question paramount. (b) The com- 
prehensive plan of Henry Clay: (1) Repeal Independent 
Treasury. (2) Establish new National bank. (3) Raise a 
loan. (4) Raise the tariff. (5) Divide surplus. 

4. The Development of This Plan—(a) Repeal of In- 
dependent Treasury. (b) Arguments financial and political 
for and against a new national bank. differences between 
President Tyler and the Whigs regarding it, the result. 
(c) The balance of the plan. 

5. The Independent Treasury Act, 1846—(a) Provisions, 
effect on banks, general advantages and defects. (b) The 
Mexican War and the Independent Treasury; specie pay- 
ments, transfers, note circulation. The state of industry, 
domestic and foreign, influence of European affairs. (c) 
Amendments to Act in 1857. The place of the system dur- 
ing panic of 1857. 


Harrison and Tyler— 
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References—Bolles—Financial History of United States. 
Vol. II. Conant—History of Modern Banks of Issue. 
Chap. XIV. Kinley—The Independent Treasury of the 
United States. Schouler—History of the United States. 
Vols. IV, V. White—Money and Banking. Book II, 
Chaps. XI, XII. 


SECTION VII. 


1. State Banking to the Civil War—(a) Variety of 
banking; differing economic and political conditions. (b) 
The bases of note issued in vogue. 

2. New England Banking—(a) The conditions of cap- 
ital, note circulation, liabilty of stockholders, specie pay- 
ments, examinations. (b) The Suffolk Bank System; 
What? 

3. New York Banking—(a) Early state banks by spe- 
cial charters, political banks. Capital, liability, monopoly. 
(b) The Safety Fund System: Its good features, its cen- 
tral defect. (c) The Free Banking plan: Charters, note 
issues, backing. Defects and their remedies. Influence on 
other banking systems. 

4. The Western and Southern Banks—(a) Ohio, Michi- 
gan. Its application of the safety funds system, defects. 
Illinois and Wisconsin. (b) Banks of the State in Ken- 
tucky, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana. (c) The bank of 
Alabama, an illustration: Capital, organization, government, 
issue, discounts, failure, result. (d) The Bank of Indiana, 
a good bank: Government, branches, capital, profits. 

5. The Good and Bad Features of State Banking to 
the Civil War—A resume. 

References—Conant—History of Modern Banks of Is- 
sue. Chapter XIV. Dewey and Craddock—State Banking 
Before Civil War—Senate Document ‘581. Root—New Eng- 
land Bank Currency. Vol. II. White—Money and Rank- 
ing. Book II; Chaps. 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 14. 


SECTION VIII. 


1. The United States—The Decade 1850-1860—Progress 
in domestic and international trade, expansion of trans- 
portation facilities; gold increase. Speculation; unsound 
methods; the panic of 1857; the rigidity of revenue laws; 
the effect of the withdrawal of southern states in 1860, 
1861. 

2. Finance at the Opening of the Civil War—(a) Notes 
of State banks the circulating medium, the independent 
Treasury, loans, interest, transfers. Revenue unsuited to 
large demands. 

3. Plans of the Secretary of the Treasury—(a) Loans 
from banks, from the public, taxation. (b) The condition 
of the banks of the chief cities; alteration of the Inde- 
pendent Treasury Act; bank advances to the government; 
issuance of non-interest bearing treasury notes, objections; 
suspension of specie payments. 

4. Legal Tender Notes—Their effect at home and 
abroad. Objections of bankers and their suggestions for 
financing the war and for handling paper issues if circu- 
lated. 

5. Taxation and Other Measures—(a) The condition of 
industry to bear extra taxation. (b) Increase of tariff and 
internal taxes. (c) Railroad and public land grants. The 
effect of the lateness of all of these acts upon credit of the 
government, upon price of gold, upon industry. 

6. Loans Through Popular Subscription—Failure of 
such plans to meet requirements. 

References—Bolles—Financial History of United States. 
Vol. III, pp. 20, 43, 74, 180, 159. Conant—History of Mod- 
ern Banks of Issue. Chap. XV. Kinley—The Independent 
Treasury of the United States. Schouler—History of the 
United States. Vols. V, VI. Wilson—Divison and Reunion. 


SECTION IX. 


1. The National Banking System—Suggestions of Sec- 
retary Chase (1861), as to the benefits of a national bank 
circulation on bond security. Oppositon of bankers. The 
bill of 1862, arguments for and against. in Congress. The 
Act, its bases, its inauguration. 

2. The Resumption of Specie Payments—Attitude of 
the Treasury; reasons for resumption; objections to re- 
sumption. The banks and resumption. 

3. National Bank Circulation—Decline, increase, peri- 
ods of each, reasons for each. 

4. Monetary Conditons Since the Civil War—The in- 
crease in silver production and its effect. The Bland- 
Alison Act, stipulations, politics. The Sherman Act, what 
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and why. Panic of 1893. 
Act, Gold Standard, 1900. 

5. Looking Towards Financial Reforms—(a) Bxpan- 
sion of industry; rising of state banks and trust com- 
panies; expansion of credit; increase of bank issue; for- 
mation of large corporation. The panic of 1907. (b) Sug- 
gestions for reform in banking. Bankers at Baltimore, 
1894; Secretary Carlyle’s plan in report to Congress. The 
Indianapolis Commission Report, 1897. The recommenda- 
tion of the New York Chamber of Commerce for a central 
bank, objections. (c) The Aldrich-Vreeland Act, 1908: (1) 
Note issue, (2) Associations, (3) Capital, compositon, pow- 
ers, government of each association, (4) Elasticity, pro- 
= for note redemption, (5) National Monetary Commis- 
sion. 

References—Bolles—Financial History of the United 
States. Vol. III, pp. 197, 263, 341. Cannon—Clearing House 
Methods and Practices—Senate Document 491. Conant— 
History of Modern Banks of Issue. Chap. XV. Davis— 
The Origin of the National Banking System—Senate Docu- 
ment 582. Dunbar—The Theory and History of Banking. 
Chap. IX. Noyes—History of National Bank Currency— 
Senate Document 572. Schouler—History of the United 
States. Vol. VI. Sprague—History of Crises Under Na- 
tional Banking System—Senate Document 538. White— 
Money and Banking. Book II, Chap. XIV. Wilson—Divi- 
sion and Reunion. 


Repeal, purchase clause Sherman 


SECTION X. 


1. The Bank of England—English Finance in the Six- 
teenth and Seventeenth Centuries—(a) The Royal Ex- 
changer, duties, powers, deposits of merchants. (b) The 
goldsmiths, their relation to government and industry: as 
brokers and bankers; objections to them. (c) The gold- 
smiths and Charles IJ, the needs of government. (d) Con- 
ditions of government, 1688-89. War with France, needs 
of government. 

2. The Formation of the Bank of England—(a) The 
motive, the Charter, its stipulations. (b) What it did for 
government. Objections of goldsmiths and Tory party 
results. 

3. Development of the Bank—(a) Extension of priv- 
ileges as to capital, issue, monopoly, ete., 1697, 1709. 1711. 
(b) The South Sea Co. (1720) rival, what it did, the re- 
sults for the country and the bank. (c) The close of the 
18th century; beginning of 19th century; industry, politics, 
international relations of the realm; growth of country 
banks; over-issue of paper money. Suspension of specie 
payments (1797), attitude of government. Trade and 
speculation, (1807). Extension of Bank of England issue. 
Bullion Comittee of Parliament, its report. Resumption 
of specie payments, Act 1819. 

4. Prosperity of 1825 to 1840—(a) Trade and invest- 
ment, South and Central America drain on bank reserves, 
expansion of issue, speculation. The country banks and 
their issue. (b) Extension of joint-stock and private banks 
by new law; change in stockholding liability; change in 
monopoly power Bank of England; establishment of branch 
banks, objections. 

5. Steps Leading to the Act of 1844 (Peel Act)—Rise 
of London and Westminster Bank, its motive; objections 
Bank of England. Effect of financial crisis of 1837, 1839 
in the United States and France. Development of the “Cur- 
rency Principle,”’ arguments as to the basis of circulation. 
References—-Conant—History of Modern Banks of Is- 

Chap. IV. Dunbar—Theory and History of Banking. 
Gilbart—-History, Principles and Practice of 
Panking. Vol. I. MacLeod—Theory and Practice of Bank- 
ing. Vol. I. Philippovich—History of the Bank of Eng- 
land—Senate Document 591. 
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SECTION XI. 


1. The Bank of England (Continued)—The Bank Act 
of 1844 (Peel Act)—Its object, its machinery: (1) Division 
of departments: (2) note restriction; (3) monopoly of issue. 
Lloyd’s and Peel’s arguments for separation of depart- 
ments. Method of issue. 

2. Reception of Peel Act—(a) Criticism of department 
separation. (b) Objection of country banks to issue mo- 
nopoly. (c) Condition of industry and sufficiency of bank- 
ing facilities. 

8. Development of the Bank Under this Act—(a) Sus- 
pension of the Act, 1847. 1857, results. (b) Origin of rais- 
ing discount rate, the effect. 
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4, The Bank of England and Credit—(a) The reserves 
of joint-stock banks. (b) Rediscounts. 

5. Expansion of Banking Privileges—Consolidation and 
Growth of Joint-Stock Banks—(a) Changes in liability laws 
and bank investment. (b) Mergers of London banks and 
provincial banks. The importance of the large joint-stock 
banks. 

6. The Bank of England at Present—(a) Arguments as 
to ability to sustain credit. (b) The fluctuating discount 
rate. (c) As the “Bank of Banks.” (d) As the fiscal agent 
of the government. (e) As a private corporation: How 
managed, its directors, prosperity, profits, prestige, power. 

References—Conant—-History of Modern Banks of Is- 
sue. Chap. V. Dunbar—The Theory and History of Bank- 
ing. Chap. Xl. Gilbart—History, Principles and Prac- 
tice of Banking. Vols. I, Il. MacLeod—Theory and Prac- 
tice of Banking. Vol. II. Philippovich—History of the 
Bank of England—Senate Document 591. Withers, Pal- 
grave, etc.—The English Banking System—Senate Docu- 
ment 492. 


SECTION XII, 


1. The Bank of France—The Beginnings of French 
Banking—(a) John Law and a bank of the state, its issue, 
discount, connection with government. (b) The Mississippi 
Company (Company of the West), its importance in finance 
and commerce; the “Banque Royale,’ downfall of the com- 
pany. (c) The Bank of Commercial Discount (1776), cap- 
ital, note issue, relation to government, development. 

2. The Franch Revolution—(a) State of government, 
needs of government, industry, paper money, depreciation. 
(b) Return of confidence. Rise of banks in Paris, by 
whom created, characteristics. 

3. The Bank of France (1800)—(a) Similarity to other 
new banks. Napoleon Bonaparte’s place in its formation; 
his conception of a bank. Its beginning, monopoly of is- 
sue, connection with government, branches, progress to 
downfall of Napoleon. (b) Effect of the return of the Bour- 
bons to power upon general banking and upon the Bank of 
France. (c) Merger of independent banks with Bank of 
France, extension of branches under Napoleon III. Public 
discount offices. 

4. The Bank of France and Its Branches—(a) Assign- 
ment of capital, supervision, discount rates, government of 
branches, character of paper discounted. (b) Independent 
banking, its development and importance. 

5. The Bank of France at Present—Power of issue and 
how regulated, loans to government, interest, rediscounts, 
profit-sharing with government, its assets and liabilities; 
its relation to bank reserves; how it regulates money sup- 
ply; how it is governed; the place and power of share- 
holders; why it fits the needs of France. 

References—Conant—History of Modern Banks of Is- 
sue. Chap. III. Courtois—Histoire des Banques en France. 
Dunbar—The Theory and History of Banking. Chap. IX. 
Liesse—Evolution of Credit and Banks in France—Senate 
Document 522. MacLeod—The Theory and Practice of 
Banking. Vol. II. 


SECTION XIII, 


1. Imperial Bank of Germany—The Bank of Prussia— 
(a) Foundation and character; development, and admis- 
sion of private shareholders, administration. (b) Interest 
to government, to shareholders, division of excess profit; 
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deposits, loaning powers, issue and its backing. (c) Banks 
in other German States, their characteristics and their inter- 
relations. 

2. Banking and Currency at the Formation 6f the Ger- 
man Empire (1871)—(a) Diversity of currency, capital, is- 
sues, reserves. (b) Uniform coinage law, gold standard 
act, provision for imperial issue, its apportionment, sys- 
tematizing banks of issue. 

3. Formation of the Imperial Bank—(a) From the 
Bank of Prussia; compensation to: Prussia, initial capital, 
its sources. Control, how? The bank the fiscal agent of 
government. (b) Issue assigned to Imperial Bank and 
independent banks; circulation, how secured; elasticity, 
how provided, reserves, the character. (c) The redemption 
of notes by Imperial Bank, by the independent banks. 
Branches of the Imperial Bank, their government and im- 
portance. 

4. The Imperial Bank and Joint-Stock Banks—(a) 
Inter-relations: Reserves, rediscounts, importance of joint- 
stock banks, their character. (b) Specie store of Imperial 
Bank, added importance in public mind, why? 

5. The Imperial Bank at Present—Regulations re- 
garding capital, assignment of profits. Its system of trans- 
fers of deposits to current accounts, of what service? 
Character of rediscounts. Its government. 

References—Conant—History of Modern Banks of Is- 
sue. Chap. VIII. Dunbar—The Theory and History of 
Banking. Chap. XII. The Reichsbank, 1876-1900—Senate 
Document 408. Riesser—Great German Banks and Economic 
Development of Germany—Senate Document 593. 


SECTION XIV. 


1. The Banking System of Scotland—The Bank of 
Scotland and Others—(a) Motive of Bank of Scotland 
(1695), organization, competition, origin of interest on notes 
of failed banks. (b) Royal Bank of Scotland (1727). The 
origin of cash credits. The British Linen Co., the Ayr 
Bank. (c) The beginning of branch banks; the applica- 
tion of the Peel Act of 1844. (d) Failures: Western Bank, 
City Bank of Glasgow, reasons for. Results upon bank- 
ing. 

2. Bases of Success—(a) Elasticity: Issue of smal) 
notes, daily note exchange. Business developed by small 
notes, how? (b) Capital utilized: Interest payments, 
branches, excess of capital one section to another. (c) 
Cash credits: What? Their operation and the service ren- 
dered. 

3. The Canadian Banking System—The Bank of Mont- 
real (1817); the Bank of Quebec and the Bank of Canada 
(1821)\—Formation: Length of charters, capital, directors, 
shareholders, issues, liability, loans, branches and note ex- 
change. 

4. Bank of Upper Canada (1812)—Monopoly of issue, 
government subscription. Other banks of upper Canada, 
special and uniform charters. Joint-stock banks, politics, 
speculation. Union of Upper and Lower Canada (1841). 

5. The Central Bank and Bond Secured Circulation 
Ideas—(a) Objections to central bank. (b) Adoption of 
“free banking” plan, not continued, why? (c) Bank legis- 
lation between 1870-1880. 

6. Canadian Banking System at Present—(a) Act of 
1890. Notes as liens, bank circulation, redemption fund. 
notes of failed banks. (b) Elasticity, uniformity of circu- 
lation, examination reserves; few banks, large capital and 
many branches. 
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THE PRESIDENT’S FIRST MESSAGE. 


Byron W. Moser, President of the American In- 
stitute of Banking—How the Work of Former 
Administrations Has Paved the Way for Future 
Success—Under-Graduate and Post-Graduate 
Courses of Study—Correspondence Instruction to 
Receive Proper Consideration—Institute Publicity 
and Extension. 


HE Salt Lake convention not only brought to 

a close what was undoubtedly the biggest and 

best year in the history of the American Insti- 

tute of Banking, but ushered in a new year which, 

from all indications, should be even more successful 

than its forerunner. Former administrations have 

paved the way which should make this possible, for 

never in its entire history has the Institute been in 

betten shape to accomplish the work before it. Too 

much credit cannot be given the men who have 
brought about this happy state of affairs. 

In order that you may become thoroughly familiar 
with the work done during the past year, with the 
proceedings of the annual convention at Salt Lake, 
and with the work as partially outlined for the pres- 
ent year; I urge every member to read carefully the 
complete report of the convention as published in 
the September issue of the Journal-Bulletin. By so 
doing, those of you who were unable to attend the 
convention will not only be benefited personally, but 
will realize more than ever before what a magnificent 
work the American Institute of Banking is doing and 
will continue to do. 


Standard Study Course. 


You will observe f:o0m the reports, that particular 
stress has been laid on the point that the avowed 
purpose of the Institute is the education of bankers in 
banking. To accomplish the desired end, the Institute 
provides a standard course of study in the form of 
serial lessons and collateral exercises. The course of 
study thus provided covers the theory and practice 
of banking and such principles of law and economics 
as pertain to the banking business, and requires at 
least one hundred hours of class or correspondence 
work under approved instructors. The course is di- 
vided into two parts, the first pertaining to banking 
and the second to law. It has been proved that the 
successful chapter is the one which enables its mem- 
bers to take both of the above courses, which, on com- 
pletion, entitles them to the Institute certificate. It is 
hoped that all city chapters will conduct at least one 
of the above courses this year. Large city chapters 
should conduct classes in both banking and law. 
Small chapters generally find it expedient to conduct 
a class in banking the first year and a class in law 
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the second year. When the third year comes arcund 
another class in banking will doubtless be demanded, 
and so on perpetually. Our Educational Director will 
gladly advise with chapter officers in regard to our 
educational work. Another portion of this article 
explains how the foregoing courses are handled out- 
side of those cities which have local chapters. 

At this point it might be well to repeat the sug- 
gestion of our retiring president, that the expression 
“educational features” never be used in connection 
with the Institute work, as it insinuates that the edu- 
cational work is but a part of a general plan. I do 
not want to leave the impression that all social life 
be eliminated, for such should not be done. The 
point is, that there is but one valid reason for the 
existence of our organization, and that is EDUCA- 
TION. All else is of a secondary importance and 
should be minimized. 


Post-Graduate Course. 


You will also observe that a much-needed want 
in the Institute was filled when the convention adopt- 
ed the Post-Graduate Course as outlined in the August 
Journal-Bulletin, which outline I trust you will read 
carefully. This course was designed primarily for the 
rapidly increasing number of certificate holders, thus 
affording for them, and for others, work of an ad- 
vanced nature. It is hoped, that in addition to being 
the means of retaining their active interest in the 
organization, this course will lead into the more in- 
tricate matters of finance. The day should not be 
far distant when the best bankers and the highest 
financial authorities in the country will be products of 
the Institute. 


Correspondence Work. 


So far, most of our work has been done with the 
men in the larger cities, but as Mr. Livingstone, the 
retiring president of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion, said in his address before the Detroit convention, 
our correspondence instruction among country bankers 
has not received the consideration it deserves. The 
course conducted by correspondence is identically the 
same as that used by city chapters and this means 
that they are the very best obtainable. The present 
administration has formulated plans for extending 
correspondence work and expects to report marked 
progress. Right here let me suggest that many of our 
members, especially those who came from the coun- 
try, can do the Institute u service by convincing their 
country brothers that they will profit in taking up 
Institute work by correspondence. Arguments in its 
favor and an explanation of the correspondence work 
may be found in the Journal-Bulletin. Those of you 
who are anxious to do something to extend our work 
will find this an excellent opportunity. 
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Publicity Work. 


The report of last year’s Publicity Committee was 
purposely omitted from the proceedings of the con- 
vention as published in the September Journal-Bulle- 
tin, as reference was to be mace to same in this 
articles Summarized, the report was as follows: It 
was the opinion of the committee, that in addition 
to Chaptergrams extensive publicity should be given 
not only to chapter activities but also to work done 
by Institute men along special lines. As many of our 
members are well qualified to write upon subjects of 
interest to men in the financial business, all chapter 
presidents were asked to urge their members to pre- 
pare special articles for publication in the financial 
journals. The main object of this plan was to dem- 
onstrate that the Institute is developing men who 
think, and men who can do things. During this year 
this plan will be developed more extensively. The 
financial journals have been extremely liberal with 
the Institute, all being willing to devote more or less 
space to news of chapter activities as well as to 
specially prepared articles and addresses. Believing 
that a wonderful opportunity is afforded for advanc- 
ing our work by means of proper publicity, a special 
committee will be appointed for the purpose, the mem- 
bers of which will be announced in the near future. 
In addition to this special committee, each member 
of our national body is requested to consider himself a 
committee of one to advance our interests. With over 
twelve thousand (12,000) men boosting all the time, 
wonderful results may be obtained. Let every man 
do his share. 


Institute Emblems. 


In connection with the publicity work let me call 
your particular attention to that portion of the Ex- 
ecutive Council’s report relating to the Institute em- 
blem. Arrangements are contemplated for the supply 
of pins and buttons and it is desired that every mem- 
ber wear either one or the other. It is not necessary 
to explain to you how wearing the emblem will benefit 
all. 


Convention Delegates. 


The men who have attended our annual conven- 
tions should be numbered among the most enthusi- 
astic workers in our ranks, for surely no man ever 
departed from an Institute convention without having 
been inspired and without having absorbed an abun- 
dance of enthusiasm—‘“the jack screw that lifts the 
world.” To you men I make the special request that 
you use every means in your power to increase the 
number of graduates in your chapter, starting with 
yourself if you are not already the possessor of a cer- 
tificate. It will be gratifying, indeed, to the present 
administration to see the name of each delegate either 
on the graduate list, or on the list of semi-graduates. 


In Conclusion. 


And now, in conclusion, let me again express my 
profound gratitude at being honored by the Presi- 
dency of one of the most influential organizations in 
the UNITED STATES. I repeat my pledge that my 
efforts in furthering the work of your organization 
will be unceasing. 


ALBANY. 


By Samuel Applebaum. 


HE first meeting of our 1912-13 season was held 
Thursday evening, September 19, at the Na- 
tional Commercial Bank and we were very 

much pleased to hear W. H. Kniffen, Jr., of Syracuse, 
who gave a fine earnest and interesting talk and 
made a great impression on our members, especially 
the Savings Bank men who were our guests on this 
occasion and whom we are trying to persuade to 
join the Institute. Our delegates, Messrs. Corrie and 
Wilkinson, gave a glowing account of the doings at 
the convention and were enthusiastic over the hearty 
hospitality of the people of Salt Lake City. They 
also highly praised the receptions given by Chi- 
cago, Denver and Salt Lake City chapters. Messrs. 
Cc. F. Swan, W. Teator and A. J. Riegel were ap- 
pointed a committee to look up rooms. Our Educa- 
tion Committee is in communication with a nearby 
college with a view of securing one of the professors 
to act as our instructor. 

Albany Chapter is up against the same problems 
which, we imagine, all new chapters have to contend 
with at the beginning of their career. We have a 
number of intelligent bankers in Albany, but we are 
of the opinion that the great majority of the clerks 
employed in the banks here know so much about 
banking that they cannot be taught anything. Like 
all new movements, the promoters are subject to 
criticism and ridicule from men outside the chapter, 
but it would seem that our greatest difficulty is with 
the men who joined the chapter and who are ever 
ready to criticise and apparently are indifferent to 
the welfare of the chapter. We also have to contend 
to a certain extent with what I fear is jealousy. 

However, we have a band of about twenty who 
are “stickers” and who will see the thing through 
no matter what the difficulties are. Keep your eye 
on the Albany Chapter for within the course of a 
few months we will be showing good results. 


BALTIMORE. 
By Charles H. Mueller. 


HE outlook at the present time in Baltimore 
Chapter is very bright for a successful edu- 
cational year. By the splendid success of 

members who have been active in chapter life, as 
an example, the members at large are realizing more 
than ever the benefits to be derived from chapter edu- 
cation, and have been seeking for information rather 
than being so diligently sought after as experienced 
in previous years. This awakening means much to 
our officers and governing board, and we are going 
to give our best efforts to help fan the sparks of 
interest into a blaze of educational endeavor through- 
out Baltimore Chapter. To do this we must have 
harmony in our governing body, encouragement from 
the officers of the banking institutions, and last, but 
not least, we must have the co-operation and hearty 
support from the rank and file of our membership. 
But it follows that plans must be formulated, and 
to this end President Louis W. Jenkins has an- 
nounced the following committees and chairmen: 

Advisory—Waldo Newcomer, president National 

Exchange Bank; Chas. C. Homer, president Second 
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National Pank; Chas. T. Crane, president Farmers 
& Merchanfs National Bank; Henry B. Wilcox, presi- 
dent First National Bank; W. Woodward Cloud, 
president State Bank of Maryland. 

Educational—Chairman, John A Graham, Na- 
tional Marine Bank. 

Ways and Means—Chaizman, Hilary W. Lucke, 
Calvert Bank. 

Program—Chairman, Thos, C. Atkirson, Farmers 
& Merchants National Bank. 

Membership—Chairman, George Ott, Citizens Na- 
tional Bank. 

Entertainme t—Chairman, Alb2rt N. Smith, Mer- 
chants National Bank. 

Library and Rooms—Chairman, TT. Reese Cor- 
nelius, Old Town National Bank. 

Bulletin and Press—Chairman, Charles H. Muel- 
ler, Maryland National Bank. 


Our Educational Committee has been fortunate in 
securing the services of Dr. George E. Barnett, pro- 
fessor of economics at the Johns Hopkins University, 
to lead our classes. It is proposed to use the Insti- 
tute course in banking, holding one meeting each 
week on Tuesday evenings. Dr. Barnett will lecture 
at all the meetings except when thought advisable 
to have some well-known man who thoroughly un- 
derstands the topic to give practical talks. Our 
graduate list now numbering 23, it is desired to keep 
abreast of the times by organizing a post-graduate 
class to follow the course 73 outlined by the Insti- 
tute. In our opinion this class will fill a long-felt 
want, as it will keep the interest of the older mem- 
bers to a very much larger percentage than has 
been possible heretofore. 


Our Ways and Means Committee, with our treas- 
ury in an excellent condition, has an opportunity of 
displaying its financial ability. We have always re- 
ceived hearty financial support from the banking 
fraternity of the city, for which we are very thank- 
ful, and it will be the aim of the committee to show 
the best possible report at the end of our fiscal year: 


The Program Committee is starting out with the 
motto: “Excellence always.” Our first open meeting 
will be held in early October, and will be given the 
attention of our Chaptergram in the next issue of 
the Journal-Bulletin. Suffice it to say, a very en- 
tertaining program has been arranged, and a pleasant 
evening is anticipated. An open meeting will be held 
once a month when, if possible, the past presidents 
of Baltimore Chapter, in rotation, will act as presid- 
ing officer. 


The Membership Committee has some new ideas 
which are formulafing, and when worked out on a 
practical basis will, no doubt, be beneficial in bring- 
ing non-members into closer contact with chapter 
work, thereby engendering the seed of interest so 
much desired. We have an excellent commodity— 
education—with a reputation—Institute certificate— 
which we are always advertising through the chap- 
ter, and we feel certain of receiving new customers 
in ambitious, bright and energetic bank men. 

The Entertainment Committee can speak for it- 
self. The word entertainment, according to the dic- 
tionary, means act of entertaining: a treat: diversion. 
’"Nuf sed! But the underlying feature of this com- 
mittee is to promote sociability and to be always 
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ready to welcome the stranger within our gates. This 
committee should undoubtedly put forth the “glad 
hand” for it is the men we meet and the friendships 
thus started that have been the means of many an 
idea formed, exchanged and ultimately solved for the 
benefit of the many. 

Our Library and Rooms Committee will devote 
its time by seeing that all publications necessary to 
meet the needs of the members be at hand, also cur- 
rent literature and magazines, and to always see that 
the rooms are attractive A bright, pleasing room, 
with all needs handy, is always a drawing card. 

The Bulletin and Press Committee is the pub- 
lic voice, and as such must be heard, using its best 
judgment with discretion for the furtherance of chap- 
ter enlightenment. 

Our president has also appointed J. Custis Handy, 
chairman of a temporary committee to conduct a 
theatre party in the near future; Harry Coulson, Jr., 
has been appointed manager ct the Bowling League, 


‘which will begin its seventh season. These are the 


only diversions from our educational feature planned 
at present. 

Altogether, Baltimore Chapter is going to open 
this season’s endeavor with the most rosy future, and 
we hope that our predictions may be upheld in the 
expectant future. 

Our delegation to the Salt Lake cenvention has 
returned filled with many stories of the good times 
they enjoyed on their journeyings. We take this 
opportunity of expressing our appreciation of the 
pleasures afforded them and hope that we may re- 
ciprocate next year when the convention will be held 
at Richmond. 


BOSTON. 
By George B. Fox. 


OSTON CHAPTER finds honor and gratitude for 
the confidence expressed in us and our zealous 
president in giving Mr. Bean the leading vote 

in the election of Councilors to our national body at 
the recent convention at Salt Lake City. We are con- 
fident that Boston Chapter will derive distinct advan- 
tage through its representation on the Council, and 
Mr. Bean will receive the earnest support of his 
Board of Governors in his efforts to contribute Bos- 
ton’s share towards progress in our national organi- 
zation. 

Since the American Institute of Banking is com- 
mitted first, last and always to education, the busi- 
ness of our annual convention should be largely de- 
voted to the discussion and advancement of educa- 
tion, to the exclusion of politics. Though politics 
dominated the thoughts and actions of occasional dele- 
gates at Salt Lake City, it interfered less with the 
legitimate work of the convention than with the 
beauty sleep of such politicians. 

Especially on the special train from Chicago, op- 
portunity was offered and taken for earnest discus- 
sions of educational programs and vital questions con- 
cerning the welfare of bank clerks. Boston had a 
complete program in law and banking to present to 
the officers of other chapters and at the same time 
its president and his educational chairman got great 
help and insviration through discussions with the 
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educational boosters frozn other parts of our banking 
world. 

Our chapter season officially opened on September 
25 when one hundred and fifty men responded to the 
call of the first chapter night dinner. Reports of the 
convention were given by Horace S. Ford, Georg: B. 
Fox and William T. Killoren, of the delegation which 
went to Sait Lake City. The guest of the evening was 
George W. Coleman, president of the Associated Ad- 
vertising Clubs of America, who gave a most in- 
teresting address on the subject, “Intangible Values.” 
The twenty-seven graduates of Boston Chapter were 
presented with the Institute certificates with appro- 
priate remarks by the Educational Director, George E. 
Allen, who came over to meet with us on our opening 
night. 

The educational courses began on the afternoon 
of October 4 with the first lecture in Prof. Williston’s 
course on banking law Judging by the interest shown 
this will be a very largely attended course of lectures, 
partly due to the personal popularity of the lecturer. 
For the benefit of other cha. ters and because we be- 
lieve in a policy of giving publicity to all Institute do- 
ings in the various chapters, we submit the following 
educational program for 1912-13: 


Law. 


Lectures on Commercial Law and the Law of Ne- 
gotiable Instruments will be delivered by Samuel 
Williston Wells, professor of law Harvard University, 
at the Boston City Club Auditorium, Friday after- 
noons, at 4.45: October 4, 11, 18, 25; November 8, 15, 
22, 29; December 6, 13, 20, 27; January 3, 10, 17, 24; 
February 7, 14, 21, March 7, 14. This course will con- 
sist of from twenty to twenty-four lectures about 
evenly divided between the law of negotiable instru- 
ments and other topics of commercial law. A general 
outline of the subjects to be included follows: 


Part I1—General Commercial Law. 


Contracts—(1) Formation of contracts, both 
formal and simple; including sealed instruments, mu- 
tual assent as manifested by offer and acceptance, 
consideration, bilateral and unilateral contracts, op- 
tions, auctions, guaranties, contracts by mail or tele- 
graph. (2) What contracts must be in writing in 
order to be enforcible. (3) Capacity of parties to con- 
tract, especially minors and corporations. (4) Per- 
formance and breach of contracts. (5) Assignment 
and assumption of contractual obligations. (6) Dis- 
charge of contracts. (7) Fraud and other circum- 
stances invalidating contracts. 

Agency—Rights and duties of agent and principal 
between one another, and against third persons. 

Partnership—Rights and duties of partners to 
one another and to third persons. 

Sales—Transfer of title to real and personal prop- 
erty. Warranty. Remedies of buyer and svller. 

Bills of lading and warehouse receipts. 

Stock certificates. 

Trusts, 

Bankruptcy. 


Part Il—Negotiable Instruments Law. 


What is meant by negotiability. 

Formal requisites of negotiable instruments. 

Obligations of maker, drawer, accepter, indorser 
and other parties to negotiable instruments. 


Real or Absolute Defences—(1) wack of genuine- 
ness. (2) Lack of title. (3) Alteration. (4) Incapacity 
of parties. (5) Illegality (of some kinds). (6) Dis- 
charge by cancellation or otherwise. 

Personal Defences—(1) Illegality (usually). (2) 
Fraud, duress and mistake. (3) Failure of considera- 
tion. (4) Payment before maturity. (5) Lack of de- 
livery. (6) Accommodation. (7) Conduct prejudicial 
to sureties. 

When paper is overdue and amount for which 
parties are liable. 

Diligence necessary to charge parties secondarily 
liable—(1) Presentment. (2) Notice. (3) Protest. (4) 
Excuses for lack of diligence. 

Bankers’ lien. 


Banking. 


No. 1, November 5—Bank Organization: National 
and Savings Banks, Trust Companies, etc., Details of 
Organization, Charles P. blinn, Jr., vice-president Na- 
tional Union Bank. 

No. 2, November 12—Organization of Staff: Em- 
ployment of Clerks, Requisites, etc., Relation of De- 
partments, Charles H. Bowen, secretary American 
Trust Co. 

No. 3, November 19—Receiving Teller’s Depart- 
ment: Duties, Accounts, Records and Forms, Window 
Problems, Counterfeits, Endorsements, Walter A. 
Smith, Webster and Atlas National Bank; A. H. 
Stimpson, Winthrop National Bank. . 

No. 4, November 26—Check Teller’s Department: 
Incoming Transit Items, Preparing Exchanges and 
Letters, Daily Settlements, Exchange Charges, Clear- 
ing House, Jas. L. Kane, National Shawmut Bank. 

No. 5, December 3—Paying Teller’s Department: 
Principal Duties, Paying or Cashing Checks, Certify- 
ing; Forms and Methods, Signature Cards, Stop Pay- 
ments, Currency Shipments, Storage of Currency, Coin 
Counting and Wrapping, Arthur E. Fitch, National 
Union Bank; Edward W. Jones, National Shawmut 
Bank. 

No. 6, December 10—Bookkeeping Department: 
Depositors’ Ledgers, Duties of Bookkeepers, Problems 
of Department, Extension of Balances, Interest Fig- 
uring, Statements, E. L. Stevens, Old Colony Trust 
Company. 

No. 7, December 17—Bookkeeping Department: 
General Books, Special Records, Dealings with Cus- 
tomers, Proof, Daily Statement, Various Kinds of 
Accounts, Edward F Parker, Beacon Trust Company. 

No. 8, January 7—Analysis: Determining Value of 
Accounts, Forms, Bank Accountancy, Francis E. 
Storer, National Shawmut Bank. 

No. 9, January 14—(a) Note Teller’s Department. 
(b) Collection Department: Scope of Work, Relations 
with Other Departments, Correspondence, etc., Transit 
Items, Exchange, Collection Notes, Discount Notes, 
Local Collections, Protesting. (a) H. A. T. Dow, First 
National Bank; (b) H. B. Voight, First National Bank. 

No. 10, January 21—Loan Department: Discounts, 
Herbert E. Stone, Second National Bank. 

No. 11, January 28—Loan Department: Secured 
Loans, Wilbur W. Higgins, Old Colony Trust Com- 
pany. 

No. 12, February 4—Credit Department, Norman 
I, Adams, National Shawmut Bank. 

No. 13, February 11—Foreign Exchange Depart- 
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ment: Theory and Practice, Rates, Robert B. 
Raymond, Eliot National Bank. 

No. 14, February 18—Trust Companies: Con- 
trasted with National Banks, Corporation Trust De- 
partment, Herbert D. Heathfield, assistant secretary 
Boston Safe Deposit & Trust Company. 

No. 15, February 25—Trust Companies: Indi- 
vidual Trust Department, Various Services Ren- 
dered, Division of Work, Obtaining New Business, W. 
T. Carleton, Boston Safe Deposit & Trust Co.; A. T. 
Quimby, New England Trust Company. 

No. 16, March 4—Savings Banks: Organization, 
Dealings with Depositors, Loans and Investments, 
Wilson D. Clark, Jr., Arlington Five Cents Savings 
Bank; Carl M. Spencer, Home Savings Bank; Arthur 
O. Yeames, Suffolk Savings Bank. 

No. 17, March 11—Audits: Scrutiny of Opera- 
tions, Improvement of Methods, James D. Brennan, 
Massachusetts Banking Department. 

No. 18, March 18—Official staff and directors: 
How Composed, Duties and Responsibilities, Review, 
Clifton H. Dwinnell, vice-president First National 
Bank. 


etc., 


CHICAGO. 
By W. W. Walton. 


HICAGO CHAPTER'S fellowzhip meeting Tues- 
day evening, September 24, was an entire suc- 
cess. Enthusiasm was contagious. Our cam- 

paign for new members is on and the chapter antici- 
pates the most successful year of its career. The 
hall was crowded, it even being impossible to obtain 
standing room, and the interest of the boys was so 


attracted that those being obliged to stand remained 
until the meeting was over, which was quite late in 
the evening. 

Malcolm McDowell, 


assistant secretary of the 
Central Trust Company of Illinois, also a member 
of the Executive Committee of the Chicago Associa- 
tion of Commerce, and the father of the Bank Man, 
was the speaker of the evening. Mr. McDowell gave 
a very interesting and instructive talk to the boys. 
In fact, it-was a heart to heart talk, pointing out 
to them the many opportunities awaiting them at the 
doors of the Institute, and calling their attention to 
the advantages of taking up the courses which the 
chapter is offering this year, He showed them where 
they would be benefited by these courses even though 
later on they should enter other fields of labor than 
banking. He laid particular stress on the rhetoric 
and composition course, which he stated would not 
only help them to be more efficient in the composing 
of the English language, but that they would be bet- 
ter enabled to converse with educated people and 
that they would more enjoy the reading of their 
books, magazines and newspapers. Mr. McDowell 
did not mince his words, but drove the truths straight 
from the shoulder. Mr. McDowell’s talk brought 
forth an applause which made the hall ring. 

The entertainment, which consisted of a few 
vaudeville sketches and music, was very entertaining, 
and the cigars and the buffet luncheon served as an 
enjoyable repast fcr the boys. The committee in 
charge of the entertainment is entitled to much credit 
for the splendid program which was provided and 
the manner in which it was carried out. 

The class in rhetoric and composition will hold 
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its first meeting Friday evening, October 4, and the 
law class on Tuesday evening, October 8, and each 
succeeding Tuesday and Friday evenings thereafter 

The educational work provided for this year by 
Chicago Chapter will without question appeal to all 
ambitious bank clerks. James I. Ennis, LL.B., Mas- 
ter in Chancery, who has had extensive banking and 
legal experience, and who is also a member of the 
faculty of the Chicago Business Law School and of 
the Walton School of Accountancy, has again been 
engaged to instruct the class in law. The course 
will consist of twenty-five lectures, as outlined below: 

Contracts—Extent and scope of the law of con- 
tracts, classification, parties, consideration and as- 
sent, etc. (five lectures). 

Agency—How the relation is formed and _ ter- 
minated, the law of master and servant, the legal ca- 
pacity of principal and agent, attorney-at-law and 
attorney-in-fact, powers of attorney, bank cashiers, 
brokers, auctioneers, liabilities, etc. (four lectures), 

Bailments—Which includes common carriers, 
pawnbrokers, inn-keepers, warehousemen, telegraph 
and telephone companies, bills-of-lading, ete. (four 
lectures). 

Review of the three foregoing subjects (one lec- 
ture). 

Written examination in contracts, 
bailments. 

Property—Both real and personal property, meth- 
ods of acquiring property, including obtaining by 
death. Persons dying testate and intestate, wills, 
probating of estates, recording of deeds, mortgages, 
etc. (one lecture). 

Sales—The difference between sale and barter be- 
tween sale and bailment, sale and agreement to sell, 
the statute of frauds, rights and remedies of the 
buyer, the remedies of the seller, the right of stop- 
page in transit, etc. (one lecture). 

Partnership—Including limited partnership 
joint stock companies, ete. (two lectures). 

Corporations—How stock is transferred, powers 
of directors, dissolution of corporations, ete. (one lec- 
ture). 

Insurance—How misrepresentations and non-dis- 
closures by the insured, even although innocently 
made, will avoid the contract, etc. (one lecture). 

Negotiable Instruments—Four lectures. 

In addition to the foregoing, the Educational Com- 
mittee has wisely decided to have a series of twelve 
lectures in rhetoric and composition. This is a very 
practical course and any. bank clerk who desires to 
become proficient in the speaking and composing of 
the English language should not overlook the splendid 
opportunity now before him. Halsey M. Matteson, 
who has been an instructor in the educational branch 
of the Central Department o! the Young Men's Chris- 
tian Association, Chicago, for the past twelve years, 
and who is also a graduate of Oberlin College and a 
graduate-student of Johns Hopkins University, has 
been engaged to conduct the class in rhetoric and 
composition. Mr. Ma‘teson will lecture on the fol- 
lowing subjects: Purpose, material and method; how 
to get down to work; expository writing; word usage; 
dictation and correspondence; idiom, improprieties; 
narration; good taste in choice of words; description; 
effectiveness in sentence building, argument and per- 
suasion; variety in composition. 


agency and 


and 
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While a great deal has not been provided in the 
way of social features for the coming year, they have 
been so arranged that they will not interfere with 
the educational work of the chapter, still at the same 
time they will do much towards alleviating the hard 
work prepared for the classes. 

The Executive Committee has recommended John 
W. Rubecamp, president of Chicago Chapter, and 
Harry S. Smale, president of the chapter last year, to 
the Executive Council for election to the Fellowship 
Class. 


CINCINNATI. 


By William Beiser. 
66 INCINNATI CHAPTER has been rejuvenated.” 
* These were the opening words of our Presi- 
dent at the opening meeting of the year. The 
evidence of work of Mr. Keam’s Reception Commit- 
tee was found in the good fellowship which prevailed. 

The chairman’s opening talk breathed of enthusi- 
asm. The delegates from Salt Lake City caused the 
convention spirit to permeate the chapter rooms, 
and Professor Hicks, Dean of the College of Com- 
merce, gave a most inspiring talk to those who are 
giving serious thought to educational development. 

More than the usual interest was manifested in 
reports of Messrs. Smith, Keam, Mergler and Lyons, 
our delegates to the Salt Lake convention. There 
were reasons for this. Their reports were not de- 
livered in a perfunctory manner, but each had a 
message of importance for Cincinnati Chapter. Sure- 
ly, their attendance at the convention was of much 
benefit to our organization. 

Some years ago a local delegation to the National 
Convention adopted the wise precedent of classify- 
ing the work of the convention and charging each 
delegate to give special thought to the classification 
assigned to him. Thus we have reports of the dele- 
gute who gives special attention to educational fea- 
tures, and the other to special papers and another on 
the general good results obtained. 

The Educational Committee made a compre- 
hensive report or rather submitted plans which could 
be adopted in order to carry out the avowed pur- 
poses of the Institute. As a result of the discus- 
sion that followed, this committee is now actively 
engaged in the preparation of an educational pro- 
gram which promises to be one of the best ever pre- 
sented to the organization. 

It is particularly fortunate for the members of 
Cincinnati Chapter that its members can take a 
course at the evening College of Commerce and thus 
qualify for the certificate. This college is now a part 
of our Cincinnati University. In its book of announce- 
ment, the college gives due consideration to the Cin- 
cinnati Chapter for being the cause of the develop- 
ment which ultimately led to the formation of the 
above college. The Educational Committee strongly 
recommended that use be made of the excellent fa- 
cilities that can be had at the University. 

Upon the suggestion of the Educational Com- 
mittee, Professor Hicks, the Dean of the above col- 
lege, presented an outline of the courses to be given 
at the University and told how its policy would be 
guided by the needs of the bank men of Cincinnati. 
Professor Hicks has a faculty of always discussing 
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sume phase of a banking or currency question and 
gave a very interesting lecture on the question of 
the government issue of currency. It is a timely 
topic and is referred to in the platform of one of 
the great parties. It is needless to say as to his con- 
clusions, but he impressed upon the chapter the 
value of having knowledge of the subject, so that if 
a bank man were called upon to defend the correct 
solution of the problem, that he would have, through 
his education on the subject, strong enough argu- 
ments that there could be no doubt as to the cor- 
rect solution, 

The Dean gave considerable attention to the plan 
of monetary commission and regretted that there 
was so much criticism because a certain gentleman 
happened to be on the above committee. It was not 
intended that there should be any criticism of this 
gentleman; he made very strong the point that the 
plan should be considered strictly upon its merits, 
irrespective of who was upon the committee. 

The Debate Committee promises to develop some 
able extemporaneous debaters during the year and 
will have two meeting nights at its disposal. Chi- 
cago and Pittsburgh will please take notice. 

It is the purpose of the various committees to 
maintain the enthusiasm .of the opening night 
throughout the year. 


CUBA. 
By F. O. Perez. 


HE city of Guantanamo in eastern Cuba was 
the scene of unusual festivity last week, by 
reason of the inauguration of a new building 

for the National Bank of Cuba branch in that locality 
Guantanamo is in the heart of a rich agricultural 
region, which, though less than 50 miles from San- 
tiago, has until recently b 2n quite isolated, owing 
to the lack of railroad and other transportation fa- 
cilities. 

Large American investments and the introduction 
of new industries there have made it an important 
competitive field for banking in these latter days, and 
the opening of a new building for the National Bank 
comes as a natural sequence to the new industrial 
development. At the banquet given September 7 in 
honor of the occasion, several prominent speakers 
made addresses in Spanish, including one of welcome 
by Senor Serrano Zayas, Mayor of the town, and 
other local authorities, to which William H. Morales, 
secretary of the National Bank of Cuba, responded 
in behalf of the institution—as speaking of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Banking as follows: 

“There is another aspect of our banking experi- 
ence which has found popular sympathy and sup- 
port, and that is the interest shown by the institu- 
tion in the intellectual progress of its men. In 
Havana a group of young bank men organized. three 
years ago, Cuba Chapter of the American Institute 
of Banking, as a branch of the central organization 
in the United States. To the president of our insti- 
tution we are indebted for the handsome suite of 
offices which are the headquarters of Cuba Chapter. 
There the study of themes on banking and finance 
is pursued daily, in connection with the work of 
practical banking which is essential to a full under- 
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standing of the business in Cuba. The value of this 
instruction can be appreciated when it is considered 
that our various branch managers are taken from 
employees of the bank who are thus trained in the 
work of theory combined with practice. It has long 
been the custom to send delegates from Cuba to 
the important banking conventions held in the United 
States from time to time, and our institution has had 
the honor of sending three delegates abroad so far 
this year. The importance of having Cuba repre- 
sented at these conventions is at once apparent, be- 
cause it means a knowledge of outside conditions 
and closer relations between our bankers and those 
of the United States, which could not be cultivated 
in any other way.” 


DALLAS. 


By George L. Hern. 


E have a new suit .of clothes! Our House 
Furnishing Committee has just finished with 
the “painter, decorator, furnisher and candle- 

stickmaker.” Our new quarters, an entire floor near 
the banking district, are to include a lecture room and 
dance hall, reception room, library, billiard and pool, 
and game rooms. We began our 1912-13 season with 
an open meeting Thursday, September 19. 

We had a very interesting and instructive meet- 
ing last month, covering collection and transit work; 
with talks by Robert Williams of the Guaranty State 
Bank & Trust Co. on “The Collection Teller.” J. D. 
Gillespie of the City National Bank, led a discussion 
on transit work in all its phases, and at the close 
of his talk called on Howard Williams, Frank Ayres, 
and other transit men present for views and talks 
on subdivisions of the work. A. B. Kendrick, of the 
Commonwealth National, explained a new condensed 
sheet system for the handling of all bank debits, 
credits, cash, etc., all in one sheet. 

Dallas Chapter is going to stir things this fall 
term in the Institute study course. We intend to 
make the lessons practical by having the officers of 
the different banks deliver the Institute lectures in 
the particular department of the work they are en- 
gaged in every day. In this way, we believe that we 
will get better results, in adc'tion to the fact that 
the officers naturally wi’ be more interested in our 
work. We intend to “put one over” in the examina- 
tion at the close of the term. 


DENVER. 
By William O. Bird. 


T the September meeting of the chapter the 
boys reassembled with renewed enthusiasm 
after the summer vacations. The main feature 

of the evening was an address by Denver R. Platt, 
assistant cashier of the First National Bank, on “Bank 
Cost Accounting.” While covering the subject thor- 
oughly Mr. Platt avoided technicalities as far as pos- 
sible, thus making the subject plain to those who had 
not given the topic much thought. The Educational 
Committee announced that the class in law would 
commence in the middle of October and the pros- 
pects are fine for a large class. 

The delegates to the Salt Lake convention made 

their report and were enthusiastic in relating how 
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pleasantly they were instructed and entertained while 
in the City of the Saints. At the request of the 
president, Mr. Platt also gave us some of his im- 
pressions of the convention. He said, in part, as 
follows: 

“In the first place, this being my first attendance 
at an A. I. B. convention, I was struck by the high 
caliber of those in attendance, who were all earnest- 
ly working for the betterment of the organization, 
and I thought as I looked over the intelligence there 
represented that before me were many of the future 
captains of finance and bank presidents of the coun- 
try, who had by conscientious study and close ap- 
plication in pursuing the courses as laid out by the 
A. I. B. made a start toward that enviable position 
which is within their grasp. There were a great many 
assistant cashiers and a vice-president of one of the 
large central reserve city banks who had no hesi- 
tancy in saying that they owed their present positions 
to what they have learned through the A. I, B. and 
the activity they have taken in its study courses and 
in its annual conventions. And then the social side 
of the convention should not be overlooked. The 
entertainment was of the highest class. It cannot help 
but broaden one to mix with others from all parts 
of the country and interchange ideas, enlarging one’s 
acquaintance with cultured and refined people. One 
acquires poise and bearing and at the same time gets 
opinions from the view-point of those from different 
sections of the country, which is of vast benefit to 
all. 

“There is not one person here but that—had he 
attended that convention, would have returned filled 
with the resolve that he would pitch right in and 
take part in the meetings here in Denver and bring 
the work up to a higher standard and through his 
efforts be preparing himself as well for higher and 
better positions in the institution where he works. 
There are unlimited possibilities ahead of each one 
who is not afraid of work and I would sincerely like 
to see our Denver members take a more prominent 
part in the national organization. We have many who 
are competent to hold the highest offices. Make up 
your minds to go after them and place Denver on 
the A. I. B. map in a conspicuous place. Our delegates 
were a credit to Denver Chapter, both in their de- 
portment and in their masterful activity in conven- 
tion matters. I was proud of them and you have 
reason to be, too. These are a few of the thoughts 
which the convention inspired. I wish you all might 
have been able to attend, if for no other reason than 
to fire you with enthusiasm and make you take a 
greater interest in the very laudable work of the 
A. I. B. Do not take the narrow view of things—be 
broad-gauged—go after the big things—do not be 
content with your present lot, but say to yourself, 
‘What others have done, that I can do also.’” 


DETROIT. 
By Hugh McClelend, Jr. 


E feel confident now that the period of lethargy 
which strikes most organizations at some 
time in thsir career has passed so far as De- 

troit Chapter is concerned. Every officer and mem- 
ber of the Board of Governors is determined that this 
shall be a big year. J. C. Friedel, the new chairman 
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of the Educational Committee, has engaged the serv- 


ices of Sherwin S. Hill, as director of the Institute 
Study Class. Mr. Hill conducted just such a class 
several years ago, before we had the advantage of 
the Institute pamphlets. J. P McHugh has been ap- 
pointed editor of the Chapter News and from present 
indications, will do much through this channel to 
excite general interest in. chapter work. 

During the A. B. A. convention in this city, a 
banquet was served at the Fellowcraft Club to a 
number of men prominent in the Institute. Fred. A. 
Crandall, chairman of the Executive Council, was 
asked to preside, but insisted that this honor should 
be divided between B. W. Moser, our president, and 
R. B. Cox, retired president. Col. Farnsworth, Gen- 
eral Secretary of the A. B. A., spoke briefly on the 
work of the Institute and recalled the fact that he 
was present at the meeting in which this section 
of the A. B. A. was suggested. Mr. Crandall then 
made a few remarks and called upon Mr. Moser, 
Mr. Cox and Mr. Farr, of Detroit, a member of the 
Executive Council, each of whom spoke briefly, touch- 
ing on the promotion of the Institute and good- 
fellowship. 

Among those who did but eat and listen were: 
Geo. E. Allen, Carroll Pierce, F. W. Ellsworth, C. R. 
McKay, John J. Pulleyn, John Williams, J. B. Can- 
non, E. G. McWilliams O. H. Wolfe W. M. Rosendale, 
Cc. B. Hazlewood, A. Benton, H. J. Haas, D. C. Wills, 
W. Kasten, V. A. Lersner, Edw. F. Schoeneck, W. H. 
Gregory, B. E. Zimmerman, Jerome Thralls, J. E. 
Jones, L. C. Hunes, W. M. Van Deusen, J. A. Brod- 
erick, F. K. Houston, Edw. C. Farmer, F. S. Strat- 
ton, Jos. Grindley, Geo. T. Courtney, Hugh McClelend, 
Jr., Theo. F. A. Osius and C. J. Higgins. 


JACKSONVILLE. 


By J, E. Stephenson. 


OTWITHSTANDING the warm weather that 
N still prevails here the interest in Jacksonville 
Chapter continues unabated, and the average 
attendance at the class meetings is now in the neigh- 
borhood of forty. We are pursuing the prescribed 
course in banking, and during the last month have 
taken up the studies of “Money and Credit,” “Com- 
mercial Credits,’ “Analysis of Bank Resources and 
Liabilities,’ and have now started on the economic 
phases of banking. In addition to the instruction on 
the above subjects we have been favored on certain 
nights set apart for that purpose with speeches by 
prominent business and professional men of this city. 
The class meeting held on Friday, August 30, 
proved to be a great succ.ss in bringing out some 
unexpected talent on the part of several members of 
the chapter in the line of public speaking. In addi- 
tion to addresses by Raymond A. Yockey on “Ad- 
vantages of Chapter Membership,” and by William 
H. Johnson on “Courtesy,” Attorney F. M. Holt, 
formerly with the Florida National Bank, made a 
very instructive address on “The Importance of Lit- 
tle Things,” from which we think the following might 
be quoted to advantage: 

“A thorough and intelligent understanding of any 
subject is the natural consequence of a careful and 
complete analysis; and a complete analysis may in- 
variably be traced to its only possible source—pro- 
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found thought and study. In the little things, because 
of their common occurrence, their seeming insignifi- 
cance; because of their modest and unassuming na- 
ture, and because of their tendency to become me- 
chanical rather than theoretical parts of the work, 
we are apt to find some of the gravest questions that 
confront the bank man. In the daily performance of 
monotonous and tedious little duties he is walking 
upon dangerous ground. I refer, not so much to the 
receiving of deposits, to the posting of checks on the 
individual ledger, or to the balancing of “sundry 
banks” or “credit remittances” in the transit depart- 
ment, or to the proving of the clearing, where almost 
every step in the work is re-checked and proven be- 
yond all reasonable probability of error; but to the 
things which depend for their accurate execution 
upon the man in charge of that particular piece of 
work. The questions that this man should ask him- 
self are: ‘Do I know just what I am doing?’ ‘Do I 
appreciate the full significance of this entry, or of 
that record?’ ‘Is it a safeguard for my bank, or is 
it a means of protection for the depositor which he 
has the right to expect and demand, or both?’ ‘What 
would be the effect of my failure to perform this work 
in the way in which I have been taught, or the equiv- 
alent?’ ‘Will the bank be subjected to greater lia- 
bility, or will its customer suffer serious or irrepar- 
able loss?’ Primarily, the performance of each detail 
in a commercial transaction produces a change in 
the status of the parties to that transaction; the ob- 
ligation of one or the other is modified, or the lia- 
bility is increased; so it may, by some act or omis- 
sion, be fixed or determined.” 


KNOXVILLE. 
By D. C. Borden. 


tember 19 with a Smoker given in honor of 
the delegates to the Salt Lake convention. The 
Educational Committee took advantage of the large 
attendance on this occasion to announce the schedule 


or chapter opened its winter activities on Sep- 


of the study course. Classes in law in charge of Prof. 
Cc. W. Turner of the University of Tennessee, will be- 
gin October 1, and continue through April, twenty- 
two lectures in all. Owing to the fact that Knox- 
ville Chapter is comparatively small it was decided 
to undertake only the one course. 

Our Program Committee announces that arrange- 
ments are being completed whereby several promi- 
nent speakers will address our general meetings. It 
is the intention of this committee to provide so far 
as is possible, more of an educational program than 
has been the custom, to consist chiefly of papers and 
debates by chapter members, with just enough of 
amusement to prevent the work becoming tiresome. 

A series of debates between the four chapters of 
Tennessee is also being planned. Our members are 
taking a great interest in this and are hoping for a 
successful culmination of the plans. : 

Knoxville is proud to report the promotion of a 
member to an official position, Edward C. Newgent, 
paying teller of the Union Bank, was recently made 
eashier of the Knox County Bank & Trust Company. 
We all feel confident of and heartily wish Mr. New- 
gent continued success, y 
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MINNEAPOLIS. 
By Walter J. Tobin. 


HE delegates, after a long but enjoyable trip 
to the City of Many Temples, have returned to 
work and to their comrades who were trying 

to keep things going in their absence. They are 
never through telling of the successful convention 
and singing the glories of the Southwest. We are now 
entering upon the most serious and what promises to 
be the most successful period of the year. Within the 
next two weeks all our classes which we hold in con- 
nection with the University of Minnesota, will be 
started and settled into serious study. The enroll- 
ment is large for both the law and banking courses 
and when spring rolls around we are confident that 
many of our members will be the proud possessors 
of Institute certificates. 

A few weeks ago Minneapolis Chapter was com- 
plimented with a visit from the Educational Director 
of the Institute. A dinner was given in his honor 
at the Commercial Club which was attended by the 
members of the Executive Council, after which the 
plans for the ensuing year were gone over and the 
program outlined. Mr. Allen was able to give us 
many valuable suggestions and commended the sub- 
jects chosen for study this year. 


NEW ORLEANS. 
By W. W. Sutcliffe, Jr. 


UR délegates to the Salt Lake City convention 
returned home full of enthusiasm and praise 


for the interest shown them while away. From 
all reports western hospitality can hardly be sur- 
passed. We shall look forward to an opportunity to 
reciprocate. Chicago, Denver, Salt Lake City, San 
Francisco and Los Angeles chapters will always find 
a warm spot in our hearts. New Orleans Chapter 
wishes to thank the convention for the cordial sup- 
port given our candidate, Irwin L. Bourgeois, for 
Treasurer. 

Within a very short time we will resume our edu- 
cational program, which will consist of the banking 
and finance course now about half completed. We 
expect to conclude this course about the latter part 
of February and again take up commercial law. As 
soon as satisfactory arrangements can be completed, 
New Orleans Chapter will offer to its members a 
series of lectures on parliamentary law. The lat- 
ter course has been the subject of considerable in- 
quiry from Institute graduates and bank officials, and 
our regulars are awaiting the commencement of this 
course. The chapter expects to make this our ban- 
ner year, and if enthusiasm is an indication why the 
results obtained will far exceed our expectations. 


NEW YORK. 
By Harold S. Schultz. 


LTHOUGH the season 1912-13 does not offi- 
cially begin until the evening of Thursday, 
October 3, the merry party that made the trip 

up the Hudson on the 21st of September really ush- 
ered in the term in a most enthusiastic manner, and 
the excursion portends to be productive of such good 
results as regards membership and interest that 
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other chapters, if they have not already caught the 
idea themselves, would do well to follow our ex- 
ample. 

Over two hundred members were on board when 
the vessel left the pier and as it was the first “get- 
together” party since last May, there were many 
pleasant acquaintances to renew and many familiar 
faces to greet. The music, which consisted of a band 
and colored quartet, was excellent, and to judge by 
the ravenous manner in which the hot dogs were 
devoured the viands were most highly appreciated. 
After supper President McWilliam, J. A. Neilson and 
others addressed the boat load, giving some very in- 
forming facts concerning the value of chapter con- 
nections. The keen interest evinced by the crowd 
speaks well for an increase of enthusiasm this year. 
At the end of the ride everyone was satisfied that a 
more successful pleasure trip could not have been 
planned. 

During the month of September nearly one hun- 
dred new names have been enrolled on our books, 
and now that the season is about to begin, applica- 
tions are coming in very fast each day. It is our 
aim and expectation to reach the 2,500 mark before 
very long and the Board of Consuls at its meeting on 
the 26th were particular to urge the strongest efforts 
possible to bring this about. Chief Consul Stevens is 
keeping closely in touch with each bank to see that 
each new institution is regularly represented. Al- 
ready we have nineteen more institutions on our 
list than at this time last year. 

Instead of the usual dinner that has constituted 
the first Consul’s meeting of the year, the function 
this time ‘was a smoker at the chapter rooms and 
the attendance was much larger than previously. Our 
new piano was put in use to a good advantage and 
with good tobacco to smoke, good sandwiches and 
lemonade to devour, the affair was a complete suc- 
cess from every point of view. j 

At the meeting of the Board of Governors held 
August 13, 1912, W. M. Hyne of the Equitable Trust 
Company, and C. F. Manchon of the Union Exchange 
National Bank, were unanimously elected to member- 
ship on that Board to fill the vacancies caused by 
the resignations of Messrs. N. D. Alling of the Na- 
tional Nassau Bank, and R. W. Brett of the Chemical 
National Bank. Mr. Alling, as past president, will 
still hold his position of activity on the board pur- 
suant to the ruling to that effect. Mr. Brett, as was 
announced in a previous issue, is secretary of the 
B. G. Volger Manufacturing Company of Passaic, N. J. 
The two new governors have been active workers in 
the interests of the chapter for a long time and it is 
with great pleasure that we announce them as mem- 
bers of the executive body. 

We are happy to record the fact that William 
Clements, of the Dry Dock Savings Bank, has joined 
the ranks of the “Benedicts.” Announcements of his 
marriage to Miss Hamilton have been received by his 
many friends. Mr. Clements is an active member of 
our Board of Governors and has long had charge of 
the Monday evening course and we wish him much 
success in his new venture. 

Willard M. Brown, formerly foreign exchange 
manager of the Equitable Trust. Company, is now 
assistant secretary and treasurer of the New Jersey 
Title Guaranty and Trust Company. 
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We added to our roll this month the name of F. 
Wittram of the Bluefields Branch of the First National 
Bank of Nicaragua, at Managua. Our reputation is 
becoming world-wide. 

Our schedule of regular courses has been pub- 
lished in preceding issues of the Journal-Bulletin. 
In addition to this work, however, there will be a 
number of special lectures to be arranged for and 
given on Wednesday nights; and there will also be 
given a post-graduate course on Friday nights. 

On the second Thursday of each month, beginning 
with November and ending with May, a special pro- 
gram will_be carried out which will include music and 
entertainment. This night will be called Chapter 
Night and every Institute man is urged to make us 
a visit on one of these nights. He is welcome on 
any night and every night, but Chapter Night is to 
be the function of our organization this year—keen 
enjoyment is assured. 


OAKLAND. 
By S. C. Scott. 


T the annual meeting of the Oakland Chapter, 
held September 6, the following officers were 
elected: President, A. E. Caldwell, Oakland 

Bank of Savings; vice-president, J. S. Killam, Union 
Bank of Savings; secretary-treasure:, S. C. Scott, 
Farmers and Merchants Savings Bank. The govern- 
ing body for the coming year consists of the above- 
named officers and the following elected members 
of the board: R. D. Corlett, J. J. Flynn, Geo. R. Gil- 
mour, J. E. Smith and Oscar Smith. The president 
has appointed the following named gentlemen as 
chairmen of the several committees: Educational, 
Golden L. Downing; Entertainment, Theo. Jenkins; 
Reception, Geo. E. Sleeper; Advisory, J. Y. Eccleston; 
Press, S. C. Scott. 

At a special reception held in the chapter rooms 
our members were entertained and edified by the 
interesting and enthusiastic reports of our delegates, 
who had just returned from the Salt Lake convention. 
Oakland Chapter has always been strong along edu- 
cational lines, and with the increased membership 
and unbounded enthusiasm upon the part of both the 
“Progressives” and “Standpatters” the coming year 
promises to bring forth even greater results than 
ever before in the history of our organization. Ex- 
President Golden L. Downing told of the right royal 
reception given by the Salt Lake Chapter to all the 
delegates. He placed special stress not only upon 
the great educational value of the individual chapter, 
but also upon the broadening and developing influence 
upon the man who was fortunate enough to go to the 
national convention. The commingling and inter- 
changing of ideas with some 400 of the brightest and 
keenest intellects ih the banking profession upon 
vital questions of finance and kindred subjects was 
an education in itself. Mr. Morrish gave us a glow- 
ing account of one of Salt Lake’s most valuable as- 
sets, their young ladies, whom he saw there in such 
abundance. He grew eloquent in his description of 
blondes and brunettes “and so many of them.” Mr. 
Bronner’s recital of convention activities was par- 
ticularly interesting from the educational view, he 
being a member of the Oakland Board of Education, 
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as well as assistant cashier of the banking institu- 
tion with which he is connected. Messrs. Cerini, Hea- 
cock and Gilmour, each rehearsed convention topics 
from their several view points and we all considered 
ourselves most fortunate to be present at this spe- 
cial meeting, it being the next best thing to having 
attended the convention. 


PHILADELPHIA. 
By T. W. Smith. 


HE first fall meeting of Philadelphia Chapter will 
be held Friday, O-tober 4, and will be devoted 
to a rousing good entertainment and smoker 

—the sort that brings old members closer together 
after the vacation period and acquaints new mem- 
bers with the good fellowship and ambitions to be 
found in their ‘kindred workers,” resolving all to be 
up and doing this coming winter to advance the 
chapter as well as themselves. 

It is felt that the banks and bank officers in 
Philadelphia generally are more heartily in accord 
than ever before with what the chapter is striving to 
do for the younger bank man and, incidentally, for 
the banking profession, which can be made to affect 
for good the esprit de corps of every bank. They have 
come to realize that this is a welfare movement of 
vast advantage in their effort to systematize their 
work, and we feel that the chapter can count on 
their moral as well as their financial support in larger 
measure than heretofore. Out of this support we 
hope will eventually come some plan whereby the 
chapter may have its own club house with meeting 
hall and library—a step long talked of among the older 
members but for which up until the present time it 
has been difficult to enlist the aid necessary to in- 
augurate it. 

Philadelphia in the past two years has conducted 
the prescribed courses in banking and commercial 
law and banking and finance entitling those success- 
fully passing the examinations to Institute certificates 
and is proud of the record its members have made 
in securing this coveted prize of graduates. In this 
record of educational work, Philadelphia is among 
the foremost in number of holders of certificates. 

This year two courses have been prepared by a 
very able committee under the chairmanship of our 
vice-president, Carl W. Fenninger, and composed of 
some of the ablest and oldest men in our chapter, all 
of whom hold certificates and have on many occasions 
proved their worth, providing for the needs of those 
coming up in the ranks. Having had such a com- 
mittee to arrange and organize the course, it is con- 
fidently expected that the courses offered will meet 
the desired requirements better than ever before, and 
a large enrollment is already promised. There will 
be two courses of study: one under the direction of 
W. W. Allen, Jr., Esq., dealing intimately with the 
Uniform Negotiable Instruments Act, and the other 
under instructors especially qualified in the subjects 
to be taken up under banking and finance. This lat- 
ter course will be supplemented with lectures by bank 
officers, members and others before the whole body of 
the chapter. In addition to these it is contemplated 
holding a class in post-graduate work along the lines 
laid down in the August Bulletin. By the first week 
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in October, all our activities will be in full swing, 
and one does not need to be over-sanguine to look 
forward with great confidence to our accomplishing 
more real good this chapter year than has ever be- 
fore been our good fortune; and that is “going some,” 
as some of the older members realize. 


ST. LOUIS. 
By James M. Turley. 


HE opening meeting of the coming season will be 
held on October 9. Arrangements are being 
made to conduct classes in both banking and 

law. We have over three hundred members, the 
largest number reached here so far, and expect to 
increase this because of the admitted advantages to 
be derived from the study courses. 

Members of St. Louis Chapter are gratified at 
the election of Byron W. Moser, at the recent con- 
vention in Salt Lake City, to the presidency of the 
Institute, and congratulate the delegates on the wis- 
dom of their choice. His ability, unlimited energy, 
enthusiasm and capacity for work will make his ad- 
ministration an undoubted success. 

The plan of placing the chapter library in the 
new central public library is almost completed. The 
books are to be kept apart from other library books, 
in a separate room, for the use of members, and 
will be more readily accessible than under previous 
conditions. This change will be < great convenience 
to many because the new location is much more 
convenient to the financial district. 

Returning delegates from the Salt Lake con- 
vention are all pleased with the work accomplished 
and their reception in that beautiful city and ex- 
press the opinion that it wcs the most enjoyable 
hela by the Institute. Their entertainment en route 
by Denver, Kansas City and Chicago Chapter mem- 
bers will always be appreciated. 

The program outlined by President Cox. for 
educational work, and that only, as the proper sphere 
of the organization, meets approval here and his sug- 
gestions will undoubtedly be carefully followed. 


SALT LAKE CITY. 
By Frank Beckwith. 


ET us recall some of the phases of the recent 
convention, presenting it as it was seen lo- 
cally by ourselves, departing from the official 

transcript which has been published in these columns; 
let our treatment of the subject be from the view- 
point of Salt Lake Chapter, necessarily tinged with 
local color. 

What inspiration did we catch, what uplift did we 
receive? What stimulus to prod us into more zeal, 
by reason of the convention having *been held in 
this city? Do we look at bank work as being the 
same old treadmill as before, or do we see it at a 
better perspective—a perspective where all angles 
of vision converge at the one point, the position of 
bank officer, and that goal of attainment seen at a 
point not so far in the background as we formerly 
thought it? If we saw before “as through a glass 
darkly,” is now our vision clearer and objects brighter 
and closer because of the convention? 
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We think so. We are indebted to our visitors for 
showing us bankers in the making, young men pass- 
ing from gradation to gradation of success, climbing— 
not “marking time’—and we are stirred to emulate 
the example set us. We thank the “100-point” men 
who gathered here, the chapters that sent them, and 
the banks that trained them. Never was lesson more 
forcefully presented (and is it not just as much a 
part of Institute work to learn from the convention 
as from our study course?) and because of the 
convention having been held here, all our members 
received its good, whereas had it been held elsewhere, 
only our quota of delegates would have profited, and 
our members at large only at second hand. We all 
feel that we can the better “carry the message to 
Garcia.” To unfold a man to himself, to open his 
possibilities to self-discovery, is the highest good; 
the distance between employee and employer is not 
so wide a chasm as it was, and our thanks are en- 
tirely due to our brethren for bringing this fact 
home to us that in their successes we see the pos- 
sibilities of our own attainment. 

Such has the convention presented to us. You 
were the donors, we the recipients. Three hundred 
and some odd live wires came to us surcharged with 
an abundance of current, which Salt Lake Chapter 
absorbed as a storage battery—an accumulated source 
of power for our membership. And more! Not a 
bank official in this city who did not keenly observe 
his men during your assembly here, and who was not 
proud to find his judgment vindicated in some, or 
happily surprised in the discovery of others, little 
known to his powers of observation until your pres- 
ence brought them out and made them known both 
to themselves and to him. As promotion comes to 
these young men they will thank you. 

Recalling the week let us review its salient fea- 
tures. Assembled in the Commercial Club on the 
eve of the convention, Dreher marshalled our forces 
and reviewed our troops, and by a rousing good 
speech animated us for the morrow. “England ex- 
pects every man to do his duty” was seen in local ap- 
plication. Allen followed by setting the lines of In- 
stitute purposes and aims, and bid us closely hue 
to them. The first day ended at the get-acquainted 
smoker at the Commercial Club, and when the ice of 
reserve broke we all found that the water was fine 
and it was fun to be in the swim. 


And as to the ladies! Why, do you know, some 
of the delegates had the effrontery to come here (here 
to Utah, mind you!) singlehanded, and others flaunted 
their state of single bliss (?)—that question mark 
was inserted by a benedict—as though it were some- 
thing to be proud of. May be so in the timid East 
where even marriage is conservative, but here in 
Utah we regard the dangers of matrimony with 
temerity—utterly condemn its ,yhazards—and if any- 
thing are a little too much addict—but there! there! 
Genevieve you’ve put miles of safety behind you, 
though when here I spied your sly nudge and over- 
heard your suppressed whisper, “Ask him to show 
us a Mormon.” As if we could hide ’em! They were 
as much in evidence as bad loans at an official ex- 
amination. But, ladies, were we remiss, be charitable. 
Jove’s behests were executed by rainbow tinted Iris, 
“swift as meditation or the thoughts of love,’’ where- 
as man’s messenger is oft lamed and shod in lead, 
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doubly tardy in execution. So ever is realization 


short of inclination. 


Much too soon came the last day of the conven- 
tion. Then remained only the trip to Bingham be- 
fore our guests were gone. On that trip did we 
merely go to a gulch where mining is carried on? 
No. In the alembic of the mind’s eye a transmuta- 
tion occurred and objects were visualized in their re- 
lation to us as bank clerks, and the panorama was 
colored in banking tints, Every young man shows 
“outcroppings” which the banker would “prospect” 
and if “anything good” were found, would “locate” 
on him. The banker is always looking for “good pay 
dirt” and the “grub stake” succeeds to an “interest” 
as the “likely lead” develops into a “producer.” Per- 
haps a “Bingham” is discovered, a “big dividend- 
producer”; or on the other hand, may be the man is 
“a false lead”—starts out “showing well,” but soon 
“peters out’; or may be a “fault” occurs and work 
is “abandoned.” “Better values” are often found at 
another “level” and the output is richer at the as- 
sistant cashier level than at the teller level, and “the 
gang is shifted.” The boss is ever on the alert for 
“good indications” and forever “abandoning” the lead 
that has “ceased to pay.” Again, some mines ‘‘fill up” 
(but in our case not with water). Had we followed 
the ore to the mill we would have found that every 
director’s table is a “riffle table’’ where the light stuff 
and dross is washed away to the settling vats, while 
the “concentrates” are carefully saved for further 
use. We found a still further “refining” at the smelter, 
where the “slag is run to the dump.” At that vast 
plant just think of the barrels and barrels of tact and 


courtesy used to “oil the bearings,” to make things 


“hot boxes.” Some men 
serve best as. “fluxes” and their value lies in that 
they mix readily. And we noticed that the engineer 
felt “the responsibility imposed in guarding the wealth 
and power in his hands” as much as does the banker 
who is the custodian of his depositor’s funds. We fol- 
lowed the ore through the “hot blasts,” fiercer than 
the panics of 1903 or ’07; we saw a “pot tapped” as 
neatly as Wall Street does it; and as those bankers 
stood there in that noise and heat and viewed hell 
at close range and the nearness of it sank home, 
even some of the more hardened and callous thought 
they might reform, and when told that hell itself 
discounted that 2,000 per cent., they then resolved 
they would. To bring a banker to see the necessity 
of that, marks our trip as a signal success. 


“run smooth” and avoid 


Gentlemen, you met for the purpose of a conven- 
tion, “whose end, both at the first and now, was and 
is, to hold as it were” endeavor up to standard, to 
show ambition his goal, merit his reward, and every 
man within our chapter, his form and pressure. You 
succeeded in your purpose. To our sister city, Rich- 
mond, next to receive this impetus, we send greeting. 


SEATTLE. 
By Ross MacDonald. 
HE members of Seattle Chapter have been en- 


joying a vacation since early in June and 
regular meetings will not be resumed until 


INSTITUTE OF BANKING. 


October, but in spite of that quiet state of affairs 
the veracious scribe finds that several events have 
happened in the meantime which he considers of 
enough importance to chronicle. Probably the most 
important happening of the summer was the examina- 
tion held early in July to finish the year’s work of 
our educational class in banking. The results of the 
examination have proved most gratifying to all the 
members of the chapter and to the senior bankers 
of the city. Every man who took the examination 
passed it, and out of the twenty-seven men more than 
halt the number received a grading of ninety or 
better—ten passing ninety-five or more. This show- 
ing was a logical outcome of’ the steady work done 
by the class, under the competent and efficient guid- 
ance of our instructor, George F. Hannan, whom we 
have pleasure in announcing will continue his con- 
nection with our chapter during the coming year by 
conducting the class in law. The men certified to 
the educational director as having successfully passed 
their preliminary examinations were as follows: E. C. 
Slater, A. E. Pierson, R. H. Wilson, Patrick McHugh, 
Charles Lesourd, W. T. Burke, T. A. Coulter and 
W. R. Bow, all of Dexter Horton National Bank; J. C. 
Glass, Bank of California; J. H. McClure and P. R. 
Allen, of the Seattle National Bank; E. G. Norris, 
Otto S. J. Pederson, John Muller, G. P. Murphy, S. E. 
Stewart, Irving Bogardus; L. L. Wold and Roy Jen- 
sen, all of the Scandinavian American Bank; Hoss 
MacDonald, First National Bank; E. B. Ansley, Mer- 
cantile National Bank; W. A. Owen, George Walker 
and S. L. Cadwell of the Peoples Savings Bank; D. 
L. Davis, Northwest Trust and Safe Deposit Com- 
pany; A. T. Drew, American Savings Bank and Trust 
Co., and B. N. Phillips, Union Savings and Trust 
Co. 

During the summer several of our members found 
time to write essays to be entered in the annual com- 
petitive essay contest of the Washington State Bank- 
ers Association. Although Spokane beat us for first 
place we landed second and fourth, which was not 
so bad considering this was the first year Seattle has 
ever made an entry in the contest. 

Our delegates to the Salt Lake convention have 
returned, and bring glowing accounts of their trip 
and of the hospitable and lavish entertainment ac- 
corded them by their hosts. They report that the 
convention was a marked success in every way; and 
as Seattle has taken a definite stand as an educa- 
tional chapter, our delegates were pleased to see edu- 
cation made the predominant note of the gathering. 
Naturally we also think the convention did wisely 
when it signally honored Seattle Chapter by electing 
L. H. Woolfolk a member of the Executive Council 
of the Institute. From his long connection with the 
affairs of this chapter, we know Mr. Woolfolk’s many 
qualifications for the place te which he has been 
elected and we feel assured he will discharge the 
duties of that place with the same thoroughness and 
the same enthusiasm he has ever brought to bear in 
dealing with our local problems. Our president, Joseph 
Cc. Glass, acted as chairman of our delegation at the 
convention. The other delegates were R. H. Mac- 
Michael, W. R. Bow, George R. Martin, L. H. Wool- 
folk and R. P. Callahan. 
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SPOKANE. 
By C. E. Cooper. 


EPTEMBER 4 the year’s work of Spokane Chap- 
ter began with an open meeting which was 
called to order by President Russell, who gave 

an address outlining the coming year’s work. We 
then enjoyed a vocal solo with an encore by one of 
our local musicians. In order to cover the ground 
more thoroughly our representatives at the Salt Lake 
convention, in making their reports, were instructed to 
divide this work under the subjects of convention 
work, convention politics and entertainment. Dele- 
gate Bailey gave an interesting report on convention 
politics. Delegate White then gave a very good ad- 
dress on convention work. The reports were con- 
cluded for the evening by ex-Vice-President Bradley, 
who spoke on what had been accomplished at the last 
convention. His talk was interesting and instruc- 
tive. Delegates Keown, Rohalt and Cooper will be 
heard from at our next regular meeting in October. 

The foregoing reports were followed by an aa- 
dress by C. A. McLean, cashier of the Traders Na- 
tional Bank, and one of our most ardent supporters. 
Mr. McLean said that in view of the fact that it was 
considered a great honor to represent the chapter at 
conventions, he favored the requisition of a certain 
standing in Institute work before a member could be 
eligible to become a delegate. Mr. McLean closed his 
remarks by saying that in promoting men in his bank 
those taking up the Institute work should always 
have preference. 

Our class meeting was held on Wednesday even- 
ing, September 11. We are now reviewing last year’s 
work in banking preparatory to taking the examina- 
tions the last of the month, when we expect to pass 
about thirty men. We will then begin the class in 


law. 


SYRACUSE. 
By W. W. Seymour. 


YRACUSE CHAPTER starts the fall work with 
an enrollment of 179 active and 39 associate 
members. We ‘regret that our chapter was 

not represented at Salt Lake City. We have our 
minds on Richmond, however, and shall endeavor to 
send a delegation. The prospects are bright for our 
first year’s work. We are ready for business and 
eager to commence the first lap of the journey towards 
the much-coveted Institute certificate. The follow- 
ing program has been arranged by our Educational 
Committee. The spring course will be announced 
later: 

October 4—"“Fundamental Economic Principles,” 
Prof. E. N. Tucky, Pr.D., professor economics Syra- 
cuse University. Member’s paper, “The Bank of Dis- 
count: Its Service to the Community,” A. L. Wise, 
City Bank. 

October 11—“Exchange and Valuation,” Professor 
Tucky. Member’s paper, “The Trust Company: The 
Department Store of Banking,” M. V. White, Trust 
& Deposit Co. of Onondaga. 

October 18—“The Production and Distribution of 
Wealth,” Professor Tucky. Member’s paper, “The 
Beneficial Work of the Savings Bank to the Com- 


munity and the Individual,” H. L. Stout, Fulton Sav- 
ings Bank. 

October 25—Open Night: “Finger Print Identifica- 
tion,” J. F. Woese, Onondaga County Savings Bank 
(with lantern slide illustrations and demonstrations). 
Member’s paper, “The Paying Teller’ (treated from 
the standpoint of a commercial bank), George A. 
Lamb, Commercial National Bank. 

November 1—‘Currency and Prices,” Professor 
Tucky. Member's paper, “The National Banking 
System,” R. E. Ashpole, Merchants National Bank. 

November 8—‘“Corporation and Other Investment 
Securities,” Professor Tucky. Member's _ paper, 
“Branch Banking in Canada: -.Asset Currency,” A. A. 
White, Commercial National Bank. 

November 15—‘Kinds and Principles of Banking,” 
Professor Tucky. Member’s paper, “The Bank of 
England: The Banker’s Bank.” 

November 22—“American and Foreign Banking 
Systems,” Proressor Tucky. Member’s paper, “The 
Bank of France: The People’s Bank,” Wm. T. Mc- 
Caffrey, Syracuse Savings Bank. 

November 29—Smoker. Adding machine contest. 
Three prizes: $15, $19, $5, for correctly listing 300 
and 500 checks on the Burroughs hand adding ma- 
chine. 

December 6—“Domestic and Foreign Exchange,” 
Professor Tucky. Member’s paper, “The Bank of 
Germany: The People’s Bank and the Bankers’ Bank,” 
Joseph Goldsmith, First National Bank. 

December 13—‘“Credit and Financial Crisis,” Pro- 
fessor Tucky. Member’s paper, “The Work of the 
Bond Department,” George A. Cholet, manager Bond 
Department First National Bank. “Bond Amortiza- 
tion,” H. J. Engelhardt, Onondaga County Savings 
Bank. 

December 20—Open night. Debate: “Resolved, 
that the acceptance of all checks at par would be 
beneficial to both the banks and the business in- 
terests of the country.” Leaders—Affirmative: M. L. 
Bashore, Salt Springs National Bank. Negative: W. 
A. Boyd, First National Bank. 


TOLEDO. 
By H. A. Niehaus. 


OLEDO CHAPTER began its activities for the 


season September 16, with a special meeting ~~ 


at the Commerce Club rooms. The special 
guest and speaker of the evening was Fred A. Cran- 
dall, vice-president of the National City Bank of Chi- 
cago and chairman of the Institute Executive Council 
Mr. Crandall had been in attendance at the conven- 
tion of the American Bankers Association of whose 
Executive Council he is an ex-officio member. Mr. 
Crandall spoke from long experience-in Institute af- 
fairs as well as observation of the things that stand 
for success and the things that stand for failure. 
Toledo Chapter is not very large numerically, but it 
is educational through and through, and unanimously 
approves the orthodox doctrine set forth by Mr. Cran- 
dall. The Institute is certainly fortunate in the chair- 
man of its Executive Council who speaks without frills 
common to so-called oratory, but has the happy 
faculty of personal persuasion. 
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